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SECTION  V.     CONSUMPTION. 
Chapter  I. 

Small  Number  of  Persons  in  England  who  live  without  gainful 
Employment — Consequent  great  Means  for  Enjoyment  and  for 
Accumulation  of  Capital — Unequal  Division  of  the  Products 
of  Labour — Growing  Improvement  in  this  respect— Increase  of 
Luxuries  and  Elegancies,,  and  consequent  general  Refinement  of 
Manners — Improvement  in  Dwellings  of  Middle  Classes  seldom 
extended  to  the  Houses  of  Artisans  and  Labourers — Exception  in 
this  respect  of  Sheffield. 

In  every  community  the  power  of  consuming  must  be 
measured  and  controlled  by  the  power  of  producing.  The 
extraordinary  degree  of  producing  power  which  exists  in 
this  kingdom  has  been  shown  iu  the  second  Section  of 
this  work.  Not  only  is  the  proportion  of  persons  in  the 
•community  who  pass  their  lives  in  active  industry,  labour- 
ing with  their  hands  or  their  heads,  greater  in  this  than 
in  almost  every  other  well-peopled  country  in  Europe, 
but  the  amount  of  skilled  labour  performed  iu  a  given 
time  by  any  given  number  of  our  countrymen  is  com- 
monly greater  than  that  accomplished  by  the  like  number 
of  any  other  people  in  Europe.  To  this  circumstance  it 
is  in  great  part  owing,  that,  with  a  higher  rate  of  daily 
wages  paid  for  fewer  hours  of  toil  than  are  required  in 
other  countries,  our  manufacturers  have  been  able,  under 
otherwise  adverse  circumstances,  to  maintain  the  superi- 
ority over  their  rivals.  Many  of  those  rivals,  both  in  France 
•nd  in  Germany,  have  contrived  to  possess  themselves  of 
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our  best  machines,  notwithstanding  the  legal  prohibition 
to  their  exportation ;  but  having  hitherto  been  imable  to 
embue  their  workmen  with  the  degree  of  energy  and  skill 
by  which  the  English  artisan  is  distinguished,  are  in 
general  unable  to  compete  with  us  in  any  but  the  com- 
monest kinds  of  fabrics. 

The  proportion  of  persons  in  the  United  Kingdom  who 
pass  their  time  without  applying  to  any  gainful  occupa- 
tion is  quite  inconsiderable.  Of  5,812,276  males,  twenty 
years  of  age  and  upwards,  living  at  the  time  of  the 
census  of  1  S3 1,  there  were  said  to  be  engaged  in  some 
calling  or  profession  5,466,182,  as  under: — 

In  Agriculture 2,470,111 

In  Trade  and  Manufactures 1,888,768 

In  Labour,  not  Agricultural 698,588 

In  Domestic  Service 132,811 

As  Bankers,  Clergymen,  Professional  Men,  &c.  275,904 

thus  leaving  unemployed  only  346,094,  or  rather  less 
than  six  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  which,  assuming  that  tlie 
proportionate  number  at  each  age  continued  the  same  in 
1831  that  it  w^as  found  to  be  in  1821,  is  not  quite  a 
quarter  per  cent,  beyond  the  number  living  in  1831  who 
were  10  years  of  age  and  upwards.  It  is  probable  that 
this  number  of  unemployed  persons  is  somewhat  under- 
stated, and  that  noblemen  and  gentlemen  residing  upon 
their  estates,  many  of  whom  intrust  to  agents  everything 
connected  with  business  employment,  are  reckoned  among 
the  number  of  those  engaged  in  agriculture ;  but  if  it  be 
the  case,  it  cannot  very  greatly  alter  the  calculation. 

Where  so  large  a  proportion  of  persons  apply  them* 
selves  to  productive  labour  with  so  many  natural  and 
acquired  advantages  as  are  offered  in  this  country,  tke 
sum  of  human  enjoyment,  so  far  as  the  same  can  be  said 
to  depend  upon  the  possession  of  the  necessaries,  conye- 
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nienceB,  and  tuiiuries  of  liff,  must  needs  be  very  great, 
aiuce  ihe  whole  uf  what  they  produce  beyond  what  is 
wanted  to  replace  the  capital  expended  in  that  produetiou, 

.    BWBt  be  either  consumed  by  them  or  added  to  the  capital 
of  the  country,  and  in  this  way  will  be  made  to  increase 

j    the  power  of  production  ia  future  years. 

Ir  the  division  among  the  people  of  the  produce  of  the 
national  industry,  a  great  amount  of  inequality  is  no  doub[ 
observable, — aa  amount  greater,  perhaps,  than  is  alto- 
gether consistent  with  the  degree  of  perfection  to  which 
human  institutions  may  at  some  time  be  brought :  but 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that,  great  as  this  inequality  now 
is,  itwas  in  former  times  much  greater;  and  that  hereafter, 
when  the  accumulation  of  capital  will  probably  still  furtha 
than  at  present  exceed  the  increase  of  population,  the  divi- 
don  must  necessarily  become  more  equal;  the  rich  and 
powerful  will  in  such  case  still  have  made  additions  to  the 
fiumof  their  enjoyments,  but  the  labourers  will  have  added 
ia  a  still  greater  degree  to  iheir  nieans  of  comfortable  sub- 
sistence. Whether,  in  any  country,  and  at  any  given  time, 
the  aecuranlalion  of  capital  proceeds  in  a  quicker  ratio 
than  the  increase  of  population,  is  a  question  hardly 
capable  of  being  decided  by  direct  proof.  It  has  been 
aifpied,  by  liigh  authorities,  that  there  is  under  all  dr- 
s  a  tendency  in  population  to  press  upon  the 
'  subsistence.  If,  however,  we  look  back  to  the 
condition  of  the  mass  of  the  people  as  it  existed  in  this 
country,  even  so  I'ecently  as  tlic  beginning  of  the  present 
ceuluryi  and  then  look  around  us  at  the  indications  of 
greater  comfort  and  respectability  that  meet  us  on  every 
aide,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  doubt  that  here,  in  England 
■I  least,  the  elements  of  social  improvement  have  been 
■HCecssfuUy  at  work,  and  that  they  have  been  and  are 
producing  an  increased  amount  of  eoinfurt  to  the  great 
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bulk  of  the  people.  This  improvement  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  those  who  are  called,  by  a  somewhat  arbitrary 
distinction,  the  working  classes,  but  is  enjoyed  in  some 
degree  or  other  by  tradesmen,  shopkeepers,  farmers — in 
short,  by  every  class  of  men  whose  personal  and  family 
comforts  admitted  of  material  increase.  Higher  in  the 
scale  of  society,  the  same  cause  has  been  productive  of 
increase  of  luxury,  of  increased  encouragement  to  science, 
literature,  and  the  fine  arts,  and  of  additions  to  the  ele- 
gancies of  life,  the  indulgence  in  which  has  acted  upon 
the  condition  of  the  less-favoured  classes  directly  by 
means  of  the  additional  employment  it  has  caused,  and 
indirectly  also  by  reason  of  the  general  refinement  in 
manners  which  has  thus  been  brought  about. 

In  nothing  is  the  improvement  here  mentioned  more 
apparent  than  in  the  condition  of  the  dwellings  of  the 
middle  classes.  As  one  instance,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
go  back  much  beyond  half  a  century  to  arrive  at  the 
time  when  prosperous  shopkeepers  in  the  leading  thorough- 
fares of  London  were  without  that  now  necessary  article 
of  furniture,  a  carpet,  in  their  ordinary  sitting-rooms : 
luxury  in  this  particular  seldom  went  further  with  them 
than  a  well-scoured  floor  strewn  with  sand,  and  the  fur- 
niture of  the  apartments  was  by  no  means  inconsistent 
with  this  primitive,  and,  as  we  should  now  say,  comfort- 
less, state  of  things.  In  the  same  houses  we  now  see, 
not  carpets  merely,  but  many  articles  of  furniture  which 
were  formerly  in  use  only  among  the  nobility  and  gentry; 
the  walls  are  covered  with  paintings  or  engravings,  and 
the  apartments  contain  evidences  that  some  among  the 
inmates  cultivate  one  or  more  of  those  elegant  accom- 
plishments which  tend  so  delightfully  to  refine  the  minds 
of  individuals,  and  to  sweeten  the  intercourse  of  families. 

The  improvement  here  noticed  has  not  hitherto  been 
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extemled  in  an  equiil  iJegree  to  the  dwellings  of  the 
working  cIuescb.  Theee,  especially  in  lurge  towns,  are 
still  for  the  most  purt  comfortless,  anil  even  unwhole- 
some, ill  furnished  and  ill  1<ept,  betraying  a  lamentable 
want  o(  aelf-reapect  in  their  inmates,  wit!)  a  degree  of 
recklessness  that  speaks  unfavourably  for  their  moral 
progress.  The  inquiries  that  have  of  late  been  made  on 
tbie  subject  by  the  Mancheeicr  Suiistieal  Society  and 
the  Central  Society  of  Education  have  brought  to  light 
an  amount  of  debasement  whicli  is  truly  appalling,  while 
they  have  served  to  indicate  the  means  through  which 
the  evil  may  be  remedied,  without  even  calling  for  any 
pecuniary  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  those  who  may  apply 
themEclves  to  the  good  work.  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  this  comfortless  condition  of  the  dwellings  of  the 
poor  JG  not  seeu  in  all  localities.  In  some  places  where 
no  Other  appearances  in  the  state  uf  society  would  seem 
to  indicateit,  there  is  to  be  found  an  estiaurdinary  degree 
cf  fCipecwhility  in  this  particular.  The  town  of  Shef- 
lield,  for  instance,  contains  a  large  manufacturing  popu- 
lation, who  are  by  no  meaiiB  remarkable  for  orderly  con- 
duct. The  town  itself  is  ill  built  and  dirty,  beyond  the 
usual  condition  of  English  towns,  hut  it  is  the  custom  for 
each  family  among  ihe  labouring  population  to  occupy  a 
■eparete  dwelling,  the  rooms  in  which  are  furnished  in  a 
very  comfortable  manner,  the  floors  are  carpeted,  and 
&B  tables  ore  usually  of  maho^ny ;  chests  of  drawers  of 
the  tame  roateriol  ere  commonly  seen,  and  to  in  most 
cues  is  a  clock  also,  the  possession  of  which  article  of 
furniture  has  ofteu  been  pointed  ont  as  the  certain  indica- 
tion of  prosperity  and  of  personal  respectability  on  the  part 
of  the  working  man.  It  would  be  difficult  to  accouut 
for  this  favouriible  peculiarity  in  the  town  of  Sheffield, 
nhich,  iu  this  respect,  oflers  a  strong  cuiilrast  to  other 
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nftniifactiirhig  towoB  in  the  same  county;    but  it  i» 
greatly  to  be  deaired  that  this  peculiarity  should  be  made 
to  eeaae  through  the  growing  desire  of  other  commu* 
fifties  to  surround  themselves  with  the  like  comfortable 
embletns  of  respectability.     In  large  towns,  whose  popu- 
latioBs  are  in  a  great  measure  made  up  of  workmen  and 
tbeir  fismilies,  such,  for  instance,  as  Leeds  or  Manchester, 
the  progress  of  improvement  in  this  direction  must  pro* 
bably  be  left  to  the  operation  of  general  causes,  and  will 
foflow  rather  than   lead  to  the  enlightenment  of  the 
people ;  but  in  the  seats  of  our  principal  manu&ctures 
there  are  to  be  found  many  villages  and  small  towns,  the 
greater  part  of  whose  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  the 
rervice  of  a  few  master  manufacturers,  and  whose  condi* 
tion,  both  physical  and  moral,  may  be  greatly  influenced 
by  their  employers.     A  very  little  encouragement,  if 
regard  be  had  to  the  feelings  of  those  who  are  to  be  be- 
nefited, and  especially  if  their  honest  pride  of  independ- 
ence be  not  offended,  will  suffice  to  induce  habits  of 
cleanliness,  order,  and  propriety  in  their  families,  and 
may  lead  to  a  degree  of  refinement  that  will  wean  them 
from  purely  sensual  indulgences,  which,  although  they 
may  not  be  criminal  in  themselves,  are  too  often  the 
incentives  to  criminal  courses.      Happily  we  are  not 
without  examples  of  the  good  that  may  be  thus  effected 
by  judicious  kindness,  which  is  amply  repaid  to  those  by 
whom  it  is  exercised,  not  only  through  the  delightful 
consciousness  of  good  done  to  others,  but  even  in  a 
worldly  point  of  view  by  the  habits  of  steadiness  and 
greater  industry  begotten  in  the  workmen.* 

*  At  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  that  was  held  at  Li- 
verpool in  September,  1837,  this  subject  was  brought  forward  for 
discussion  at  one  of  the  sections,  and  attention  was  particularly  di- 
rected to  the  establishment  of  Mr.  Thomas  Ashton,  of  Hyde,  whose 
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If  these  examples  were  extensively  followed,  we  should 
have  little  cause  to  fear  lest  the  increasing  numbers  of 
the  people  should  bring  with  them  increasing  cares  to  the 
working  classes.  Labour  is  the  agent  which  in  every 
country  provides  all  the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of 
life  which  are  consumed,  and  "  according  as  this  pro- 
duce, or  what  is  purchased  with  it,  bears  a  greater  or 
smaller  proportion  to  the  number  of  those  who  are  to 
consume  it,  so  will  the  nation  be  better  or  worse  supplied 
with  all  the  necessaries  and  conveniences  for  which  it 
has  occasion.'^* 

The  fact,  the  existence  of  which  is  shown  in  various 
ways  in  these  pages,  that  the  people  at  large  have  of  late 
years,  notwithstanding  some  occasional  checks,  obtained 
in  England  a  continually  increasing  command  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  is  proof  sufficient  that  the  araoimt  of 
their  individual  industry  must  be  greater,  or,  what  is  the 
same  thing  in  effect,  must  be  more  skilfully  applied  than 
it  formerly  was  when  their  numbers  were  not  so  great, 
and  when,  according  to  the  popular  (but  ill-founded) 
belief,  it  must  have  been  easier  than  it  now  is  for  each 
individual  to  provide  for  his  comfortable  subsistence. 

consideration  for  the  physical  and  moral  well-heing  of  his  workpeople 
was  cited  as  an  example  well  deserving  imitation  in  other  localities. 
This  circumstance  is  menti(med  here  not  with  the  view  of  compli- 
menting a  gentleman,  the  good  qualities  of  whose  heart  are  already 
weU  known  and  highly  appreciated,  but  in  ocder  to  adduce  in  support 
of  the  opinion  above  expressed  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Asliton,  who  en* 
deavoured  to  repudiate  all  claim  to  merit  on  that  ground,  by  declaring 
that  for  every  shilling  of  money  he  had  laid  out  in  providing  com- 
fortable and  respectable  dwellings  for  his  workpeople,  and  furnishing 
them  with  conveniences,  he  receives  a  very  liberal  interest. 

*  Smith's  *  Wealth  of  Nations.'     Introductory  Chapter. 


Chapter  II. 

Houses.  Proportion  to  Inhabitants  in  England — In  Middlesex — Iii 
Scotland — In  Edinburgh — In  Ireland — In  Dublin— Rated  Value 
of  Houses  at  different  Periods — Proportion  ofdifferent  Classes,  and 
Annual  Rental — Number  of  Inhabited  Houses,  and  progressive 
Increase  greater  than  Increase  of  Population.  Buicks.  Number 
made  in  England  and  Scotland.  Timber  and  Deals ;  quantities 
of  Foreign  and  Colonial  used. 

Houses. — ^The  number  of  houses  in  a  district  will  usually 
bear  the  same  relative  proportion  to  the  number  of  its 
inhabitants  at  one  period  that  it  has  borne  at  another. 
In  different  countries,  and  even  in  different  divisions  of 
the  same  country,  we  find  a  wide  disagreement  between 
the  average  numbers  of  persons  inhabiting  each  house ; 
but  custom  does  not  in  this  respect  undergo  much,  if 
any,  variation  in  the  same  locality,  even  in  a  long  course 
of  years,  so  that  a  statement  of  the  number  of  inhabited 
houses  existing  at  different  periods  in  any  locality  would 
be  found  very  nearly  in  agreement  with  the  progressive 
numbers  of  the  people. 

The  average  number  of  inhabitants  to  a  house  in 
England  and  in  the  county  of  Middlesex  respectively,  at 
each  of  the  periods  of  enumeration  in  the  present  century, 
will  sufficiently  illustrate  this  fact. 

Average  number  of  inhabitants  to  a  house — 

In  England.  In  Middlesex. 
1801                5-67  7-25 

ISll  5-68  7-29 

1821  5-7G  7-48 

I83I  5.62  7-52 

1841  5-44  7-59 
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The  number  of  inhabited  houses  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland  formed  no  part  of  the  inquiry  made  undef  the 
Population  Acts  before  1821 ;  but  in  that  year,  and  in 
1831  and  1841,  the  numbers  were  ascertained,  and  the 
average  number  of  their  inhabitants  in  all  Scotland,  in 
the  county  of  Edinburgh,  and  in  all  Ireland,  in  those 
years,  and  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  at  the  two  earlier 
periods,  were  as  follows : — 

Average  number  of  inhabitants  to  a  house — 


In  Scotland. 

In  Edinbargli. 

Id  IrelamU 

In  Dublin. 

1821 

6-13 

10-04 

5-95 

12-43 

1831 

6-42 

11-11 

1 

6-21 

12-72 

1841 

*6-04 

*5-94 

C-54 

•  • 

By  knowing  the  number  merely  of  houses  in  the 
kingdom  at  difierent  periods^,  we  do  not  obtain  any  test 
of  the  condition  and  social  progress  of  the  inhabitants ; 
but  we  may  arrive  at  some  correct  conclusion  in  these 
respects  by  knowing  their  estimated  value,  as  we  may 
thence  infer  the  amount  of  conveniences  which  they 
o€fer  to  their  inmates.  The  records  of  the  Tax  Office  are 
not  available  for  an  earlier  period  than  the  year  1812; 
but  at  various  periods  commencing  with  that  year  they 
afford  some  means  for  judging  how  far  the  general  im- 
provement has,  in  this  particular,  kept  pace  with  the  on- 
ward march  of  the  community  in  England  and  Scotland. 

The  tax  on  inhabited  houses,  rated  in  three  classes, 
viz.,  from  10/.  to  20/.;  from  20/.  to  40/.;  and  above 
40/.  of  annual  value  in  the  years  1812,  1821,  1831,  and 

*  The  enumerators  in  Scotland,  in  1841,  are  understood  to  have 
returned  as  so  many  houses  the  number  of  separate  apartments  or 
flats  inhabited  by  distinct  families ;  while,  on  former  occasions,  the 
number  of  distinct  houses  was  returned.  This  will  account  for  the 
great  discrepancy  observable  in  the  returns  of  that  year  as  compared 
with  tliose  of  1821  and  1831. 

s3 
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England. 

Scotland. 

Iteland. 

1801 

1,467,870 

•  • 

•  • 

1811 

1,678,106 

•  • 

•  • 

1821 

1,951,973 

341,474 

1,142,602 

1831 

2,326,022 

369,393 

1,249,816 

1841 

2>753,295 

*503,357 

•  • 

Assuming  that  the  population  increased  between  1811 
and  1812  at  the  mean  rate  of  progression  shown  between 

1811  and  1821,  and  that  the  increase  between  1831  and 
1833  was  after  the  same  rate  as  that  experienced  between 
1831  and  1841,  the  numbers  living  in  Great  Britain  in 
the  above  four  years  respectively  were — 

1812  12,776,286 

1821  14,391,631  increase  12*63  per  cent.,  or  1*40  per  annum. 
1831         16,262,301        „         13'00  „  1-30  „ 

1833         16,716,308        „  2-79  „  1-40  „ 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  houses  chargeable  to 
the  duty,  viz.,  from  10/.  rental  upwards,  was — 

Between  1812  and  1821         18*  15  per  cent.,  or  2*01  per  annum« 
„       1821  and  1831         22-69  „  2«27  „ 

„       1831  and  1833  2«75  „  1-37  „ 

On  the  houses  rated  above  40/.   the    increase   has 
been — 

Between  1812  and  1821         22*93  per  cent.,  or  2*55  per  anmim. 
„       1821  and  1831         20-65  „  2*06  „ 

„       1831  and  1833  0*86  „  0-43  „ 

The  increase  between  1812  and  1833  was — 

In  the  population 30*83  per  cent 

In  bouses  rated  at  £  10  to  £40 .       .     48*  96       „ 
„  upwards  of  £40  .     49*60       „ 

The  house  duty  was  repealed  from  5th  April,  1834. 
It  appears,  from  the  foregoing  numbers  and  propor- 
tions, that  while  no  advance  has  been   made  in  the 

*  See  note,  page  9. 
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relarive  value  of  dwellings  chargeable  with  duty,  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  those  dwellings  has  been 
greater  than  the  increase  in  the  population ;  which  cir- 
cumstance is  sufficiently  explained  by  the  fact  already 
adduced,  that  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  rural 
occupations,  and  by  whom  the  exemptions  from  the 
inhabited  house  duty  were  enjoyed,  has  not  increased  iu 
the  same  ratio  as  the  increase  experienced  by  other 
classes,  by  which  means  the  proportionate  number  of 
persons  inhabiting  rated  dwellings  is  greater  now  than 
formerly ;  and  as  it  has  necessarily  happened  that  the 
great  bulk  of  the  persons  forming  that  increase  arc 
supplied  by  the  working  classes,  it  argues  strongly  in 
favour  of  the  onward  progress  of  society,  that  the  pro- 
portions among  the  different  classes  of  houses  has  been 
preserved  in  the  manner  already  stated. 

Bricks, — The  quantity  of  bricks  made  in  Great  Britain 
is  registered  by  the  Excise ;  but  no  duty  being  charged 
upon  them  in  Ireland,  we  have  no  account  of  the  quantity 
made  there.  The  number  made  in  England  and  Scotland 
respectively,  at  different  periods  within  the  present 
centurv,  has  been  as  follows : — 


En;;Iaud. 

Scotland. 

Total. 

1802 

698,596,954 

15,291,789 

713,888,743 

1811 

950,547,173 

18,765,582 

969,312,755 

1821 

899,178,510 

14,052,590 

913,231,100 

1831 

1,125,462,408 

27,586,173 

1,153,048,581 

1838 

1,427,472,263 

27,411,874 

1,454,884,137 

1839 

1,569,020,952 

42,267,633 

1,611,288,585 

1840 

1,677,811,134 

47,821,599 

1,725,632,733 

1841 

1,423,794,267 

38,463,308 

1,462,257,675 

The  great  increase  observable  in  the  later  years  is,  no 
doubt,  owing  in  great  part  to  the  increase  of  manufactories, 
and  very  recently  to  the  construction  of  railroads  and 
other  public  works,  which  have  been  carried  on  to  a  far 
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greater  extent  proportionally  in  England  than  in  Scot- 
land. It  will  be  seen  that  the  annual  use  of  bricks  in 
Great  Britain  has  more  than  doubled  within  the  present 
century,  and  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  this  increase 
has  occurred  since  1821,  the  difference  between  that  year 
and  1840  having  been  more  than  800,000,000,  or  nearly 
90  per  cent. 


Cqafter  III. 

Male  Servants.  Number  kept  in  different  Years^— Expenditure 
thus  occasioned — Number  of  Female  Servants,  and  Expense  of 
maintaining  them,  in  1831 — Number  of  Servants  kept  in  Ireland, 
and  Cost  of  their  Maintenance.  Carriages.  Number  kept  in 
different  Years — Rate  of  Increase — Number  let  for  Hire — Expen- 
diture under  these  Heads.  Horses.  Number  charged  with  Duty 
in  1838 — For  Pleasure — For  Trade — Number  exempt  from  Duty. 
Gold  and  Silver  Plate.  Quantities  made  during  the  War,  and 
since — Improvement  in  Quality  of  Plated  Goods  a  probable 
Cause  of  the  lessened  Use  of  Silver  Articles. 

Servants. — The  number  of  persons  assessed  for  keeping 
male  domestic  servants  in  1812,  1821,  1831,  and  1840, 
respectively,  was — 

1812   1821    1831     1840 


No.  of 

Naof 

No.  of 

No.  of 

Servants. 

Servants. 

Servants. 

Servants. 

Persons  keeping  1  servant   . 

37,339 

39,673 

50,938 

55,038 

>j 

2  servants  . 

13,032 

13,258 

16,125 

17,452 

j> 

3 

5J 

10,098 

9,231 

10,257 

11,395 

J) 

4 

» 

6,776 

6,604 

6,735 

7,046 

j» 

5 

J? 

4,625 

4,390 

4,164 

4,590 

j> 

6 

?5 

3,174 

2,904 

3,060 

3,232 

» 

7 

J) 

2,310 

1,960 

2,004 

2,268 

?» 

8 

>» 

1,528 

1,528 

1,721 

1,697 

jj 

9 

>» 

1,287 

1,053 

988 

997 

J) 

10 

» 

980 

700 

738 

811 

>? 

11  & 

upwards 

4,944 

4,456 

5,078 

5,288 

86,093  85,757  101,808  109,814 

The  most  striking  fact  exhibited  by  these  numbers  is 
the  actual  decrease  in  the  number  assessed  in  1821  as 
compared  with  the  number  in  1812.     Had  the  number 
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kept  pace  with  the  increase  in  population,  it  would  have 
amounted  in  1821  to  96,966,  or  13  per  cent,  beyond  the 
actual  number.  This  deficiency  there  is  every  reason  to 
attribute  to  the  exhaustion  consequent  upon  the  latter 
years  of  the  war,  and  the  increased  expense  of  living 
during  the  greater  part  of  that  interval,  which  much 
discouraged  the  keeping  up  of  large  establishments. 
During  the  following  decennary  period,  the  country  had 
recovered  in  a  great  degree  from  the  state  of  things  just 
described ;  and  we  find  that  the  number  of  male  servants 
was  increased  by  16,051,  or  18*71  per  cent.  In  1840, 
the  last  year  for  which  the  returns  have  been  made,  the 
number  was  further  increased  by  8006, — which  is  less 
than  two-thirds  what  it  should  have  been  to  keep  pace 
with  the  increase  of  population.  In  1835  the  number 
exceeded  that  in  1836  by  2160  servants,  and  exhibited 
a  progress  since  1831  exactly  commensurate  with  that 
of  the  population.  For  the  falling  off  between  1835  and 
1836  it  is  not  possible  to  assign  any  reasonable  cause. 

It  is  probably  below  the  actual  cost  if  we  estimate  the 
expense  attending  the  keeping  of  male  servants,  includ- 
ing wages,  liveries,  and  maintenance,  at  60/.  per  annum 
for  each.  Colonel  Sykes,  in  an  estimate  presented  by 
him  to  the  Statistical  Society  of  London,  and  published 
in  its  transactions,  assumes  that  the  expense  is  70Z.  per 
annum  for  each.  At  the  more  moderate  rate  of  60/.,  the 
annual  amount  thus  expended  in  Great  Britain  in  the 
different  years  already  given  was : — 

1812  £5,165,580 

'     1821  5,145,420 

1831  6,108,480 

1836  6,343,140 

1839  6,598,680 

1840  6,588,840 

If  to  the  expenditure  of  1831  (the  only  year  in  which 
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the  returns  enable  us  to  do  so)  we  add  the  probable 
expense  of  maintaining  670,491  female  servants — the 
number  then  ascertained  to  be  kept  in  Great  Britain, 
averaging  the  expense  of  each  for  board  and  wages  at 
35Z.  per  annum,  it  will  appear  that  the  expense  in- 
curred for  domestic  servants  in  that  year  was  altogether 
29,575,665/. 

The  tax  on  servants  does  not  apply  to  Ireland,  where, 
probably  for  that  reason,  the  proportion  to  the  whole 
population  of  male  servants  kept  is  much  greater  than  in 
Great  Britain,  as  appeared  at  the  census  of  1831.  The 
number  of  domestic  servants  then  found  in  Ireland  was — 

Males 98,742 

Females 253,155 

If,  in  consideration  of  the  more  moderate  expense  of 
living  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom,  we  assume  that  it 
costs  45/.  to  keep  a  man-servant  and  25Z.  to  keep  a 
woman-servant,  we  have  a  further  yearly  expenditure 
under  this  head  of  10,772,165/.,  making  the  charge 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom  amount  to  40,347,830/. 

Carriages. — ^The  number  of  carriages  with  four  wheels 
assessed  in  the  years  above  mentioned  was — 

1812    1821    1831   1840 


No  of 

No.  of 

No.  of 

No.  of 

Car- 

Car- 

Car- 

Car- 

rift ges. 

riages. 

riages. 

riages. 

keeping  1 

carriage .     • 

12,866 

13,897 

18,480 

18,308 

2 

carriages 

2j792 

2j834 

4,976 

6,981 

3 

j> 

657 

588 

983 

1,262 

4 

j» 

180 

IGO 

236 

324 

5 

j> 

60 

55 

126 

156 

6 

if 

18 

6 

36 

59 

7 

j> 

7 

7 

21 

29 

8 

J5 

16 

8 

8 

5 

„           9  and  upwards 

•   • 

•   • 

20 

70 

16,596  17,555  -24,886  27,194 
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The  increased  use  of  carriages  with  four  wheels  between 
1812  and  1821  was  no  more  than  959,  or  5  '17  per  cent, 
being  less  than  one-half  the  proportionate  increase  of 
population :  the  number  was  increased  in  the  next  ten 
years  by  7331,  or  41  i  per  cent.,  being  nearly  three  times 
as  great  as  the  increased  numbers  of  the  people. 
Between  1831  and  1840  there  has  been  a  further  in- 
crease of  2308  carriages,  or  at  the  rate  of  nearly  10  per 
cent.,  while  the  increase  to  the  population  was  11-^  per 
cent  In  the  eighteen  years  between  1821  and  1840 
the  use  of  carriages  with  four  wheels  has  increased  very 
nearly  56  per  cent.,  or  in  a  ratio  very  nearly  double  that 
of  the  increase  of  the  people. 

The  increased  use  of  carriages  with  two  wheels  has 
been  even  more  striking  than  this,  as  appears  from  the 
following  figures :— 


1812 
1821 

Kum1)Pr  of 
Two-wheel  Carriages. 

27,286 

30,743 

1831 

49,331 

1839 
1840 

44,379 
43^732; 

The  increase  between  1812  and  1821  was  12*67  per  cent. 
„        1821  and  1831  was  60*46        „ 


j> 


During  the  next  eight  years  there  has  been  a  dimi- 
nution of  10  per  cent.,  which  still  leaves  an  increase  from 
1812  of  62*64  per  cent.  The  recent  decrease  is,  in  all 
probability,  partly  the  result  of  improvements  in  hired 
carriages,  the  number  of  which  in  1831  was  20,196,  and 
in  1836  had  increased  to  33,070,  or  63j  per  cent.  The 
number  of  carriages  let  for  hire  in  1812  was  5544,  and 
in  1821  only  5480. 

The  progress  made  in  these  several  years  in  the  use  of 
all  these  descriptions  of  carriages  has  been  as  follows : — 
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Carriages.  1818        1821         1S31  1886  1840' 

With  four  wheels  16^96    17^55    24,886  26,861  27,1S4 

„     two  wheels  27,286    30,743    49,331  45,242  42,732 

Letibrhiie    .     •  5,544      5,480    20,196  31,937  34,550 


49,426    53,778    94,413     104,040     104,476 

It  is  assumed  by  Colonel  Sykes,  in  the  estimate 
already  noticed,  that  the  expense  attending  every  four- 
wheeled  private  carriage  is  about  250/.  per  annum,  in 
which  sum  he  includes  the  wages  and  maintenance  of 
servants,  which  he  has  put  down  at  70Z.  for  each ;  but 
as  there  must  be  at  least  two  servants  kept — ^a  coach- 
man and  a  groom  or  footman  for  each  carriage — this 
would  reduce  the  charge  to  110/.  per  annum  for  the 
wear  and  tear  of  the  carriage  and  harness  and  the  keep 
of  the  horses,  with  various  accessory  charges,  which  sum 
is  probably  much  within  the  average  charge.  It  may 
be  fairly  assumed,  that,  taking  the  four-wheeled  and  two- 
wheeled  carriages  together,  the  average  expense  is  not 
below  100/.  per  annum  for  each ;  and  if  we  add  to  these 
the  same  rate  for  the  earnings  of  each  carriage  let  for 
hire,  we  shall  have  an  annual  expenditure  under  this 
head  in  Great  Britain  in  each  of  the  above  years  as 

follows : — 

1812  £4,942,600 

1821  5,377,800 

1831  9,441,300 

1836  10,404,000 

1840  10,447,600 

Horses, — Owing  to  the  many  alterations  that  have 
been  made  since  1814  in  the  duties  chargeable  in  respect  of 
horses  kept  for  pleasure,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  compare 
the  numbers  so  kept  at  different  periods.  As  regards 
horses  kept  for  some  purposes  of  business,  the  duty  has 
been  repealed,  either  wholly  or  partially,  while  in  other 
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classes  of  employment  a  great  number  have,  upon  some 
pretext  or  other,  been  exempted  from  payment  of  duty. 
As  respects  most  of  the  elasses  thus  favoured,  the  num- 
bers were  not  distinguished  -at  the  time  when  the  duties 
were  cbargeable,  and  it  iS  therefore  not  possible  to  ascer- 
tain from  the  returns  of  the  Tax  Office  the  number  of 
horses  kept  for  pleasure  or  recreation  at  diflFerent 
periods,  nor  the  degree  in  whicb  their  use  has  been 
influenced  by  the  imposition,  or  modification,  or  removal 
of  the  tax,  and  there  is  not  any  other  channel  of  infor- 
mation on  the  subject  open  to  us. 

The  number   of  horses  used  for  riding  or  drawing 
carriages  charged  with  duty  in  1838  and  1840  was — 

1838  18JU) 


keeping  1  horse 

89,940 

89,319 

„            2  horses  • 

'33,333 

34,671 

»            3    „ 

11,707 

11,770 

4 

6,168 

6,356 

»                ^     yy 

8,111 

3,276 

n               6     w 

2,153 

2,245 

„            7  to  8 

2,392 

2,280 

J>                      9        M 

595 

613 

„          10  to  12 

1,267 

1,253 

„           13  to  16 

782 

853 

17     » 

107 

49 

5)                  18        w 

108 

162 

19    „ 

89 

96 

„           20  &  upwards 

1,221 

1,343 

152,973  154,286 

There  were,  besides  the  above,  duties  charged  on — 


1838  1S40 


Horses  let  to  hire 2,201  2,179 

Race-horses 1,119  1,095 

Horses  for  riding,  or  drawing  carriages, 

not  exceeding  13  hands  higli  .     .     •  22,456  22,594 
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Bmwriddm  by  fdRnn^  hadifli    .     *-  69  .)& 

botefacn    ....  4.399  4^19 

DnnfiithM»»iiicdiii.tnid«     .     .     .  12&^13  133,iI42. 

.,     nniUs  ••......  <^44  ')Si 

156^91         I63i)6d 

Esemptioxis  from  datv  oa  horses  w«:e  claimed  ia  the 
sHdRs  yetre  as  follows  : — 

Iw«fit  by  tknoen  renting  lev  tbaa  £500 

appear 48.(>35         49,799 

Uw^  Miely  tor  husbandry  ....  :»7;!ai  39!t7%9 
Sobjeet  to  <iaty  la  other  forms:  viz., as 

emfiifiyefi   in  stB9e-<»oaeheSf  hackney* 

cMebcs,  and  pos^faaiaes  ....  27.100  2^7111 
Ptffaonascrnng  in  voiontaer  corps  .  .  L3U64  U^STT 
B^MBiptad  oo  (>da«r  gsRnmds    ....       59,375         (30,849 

(^d  oizd  S^r^r  i^iif. — It  might  be  thought  thst  the 
quantity  of  gold  and  silver  plate  manufactnred  for  use  act: 
different  periods  would  afford  a  i^aod  mesaore  of  the  pms- 
perilv  of  the  country ;  and,  judging^  from  the  fscts-aliEfi^ 
broo^it  foarwBid,  a8^weil  a^dnm  theobs&ryation  of  ^whatiiF 
psssing  around  ua^  we  might  bsve  aappoacd  thst  duim^the 
last  quarter  of  a  century  there  must  have  been  a  markefi 
increase  in  this  employment  of  the  precious  metalfrin^this^ 
kingdom.  It  is  certain  that  during:  that  interfal  the 
use  of  many  uteusils  made  of  alver  has  been  adopted  h^ 
a  much  more  numennis^  chttfrof  aocietv  than  be£aiR.& 
mnark  which  will  be  auffici^itlv  corrobonited  bv  t&r 
&ct  that  within  that  period  it  baa  first  been  cu^Dmac3r  tm 
hnd  sher  forks  at  the  tables  of  the  generality  of  taawsns. 
Before  the  termination:  of  the  war  in.  ISL5^  thia  acdidis-  %£ 
doacBtic  ^ornneniance^  waft  Tini&tml^  made  of  afaseivCSBSfft 
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among  families  in  decidedly  easy  circumstances,  or  in  the 
first-rate  taverns ;  whereas  at  present  there  is  hardly  a 
family  to  he  found  above  the  rank  of  artisans  whose  table 
is  hot  furnished  with  forks  made  of  the  more  costly 
material.  It  will  be  matter  for  surprise,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, to  find  that  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver 
plate  made  and  retained  for  home  use  within  the  king- 
dom was  greater  in  weight  during  the  eight  years  that 
preceded  the  peace  than  it  was  during  the  like  period 
from  1830  to  1837  inclusive.  During  the  first  period, 
viz.,  1807  to  1814,  the  quantities  so  retained  for  use 
were — of  gold  plate  50,750  ounces,  and  of  siver  plate 
8,290,157  ounces;  and  in  the  eight  years,  from  1830  to 
1837,  the  quantities  were — of  gold  48,432  ounces,  and 
of  silver  7,378,651  ounces.  This  falling  off  is  the  more 
surprising  because  of  the  unprecedentedly  high  prices 
of  bullion  during  a  great  part  of  the  first  of  these  two 
periods,  whereby  the  difference  in  the  money  value  was 
rendered  much  greater  than  the  difference  as  here  stated 
in  the  weight. 

Some  suggestions  have  been  offered  with  the  view  of 
accoimting  for  a  circumstance  seemingly  so  much  at 
variance  with  every  other  indication  of  increased  means 
and  enjoyments  on  the  part  of  the  people:  they  are 
stated  here  only  as  suggestions,  however,  and  are  not 
relied  on  as  affording  a  sufficient  or  satisfactory  solution 
of  the  difficulty. 

First,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  fiact  of  the 
depreciation  of  paper,  while  it  enhanced  the  money  price 
of  articles  made  of  gold  and  silver,  did  not  also  occasion 
many  persons,  as  a  measure  of  prudent  precaution,  so  to 
invest  a  part  of  their  wealth,  and  thereby  to  secure  the 
possession  of  a  certain  and  tangible  property  of  imme- 
diately convertible  value.   It  may  be  objected  that  persons 
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60  acting  were  prudent  overmuch,  and,  judging  from  the 
course  which  events  have  since  taken,  such  an  opinion 
appears  well  founded ;  but  any  one  who  can  recall  to  his 
recollection  the  dismal  aspect  then  ofifered  by  the  political 
horizon — when   every   power   in  Europe   was  leagued 
against  us,  and  the  necessary  expenditure  of  the  country 
was  carried  forward  upon  a  scale  which  it  would  have 
been  altogether  impossible  to  have  continued  for  even  a 
few  years  longer — ^will  hesitate  before  he  pronounces 
such  a  precaution  unwise.     Even  when  the  ambitious 
designs  of  Napoleon  had  detached  from  him  and  con- 
verted into  enemies  the  allies  who  had  pursued  with  him 
the  object  of  destroying  the  power  and  resources  of  Eng- 
land, there  came  no  intermission  of  efforts  and  sacrifices 
on  our  part,  but,  on  the  contrary,  every  ally  that  we 
gained  in  the  field  helped  still  further  to  exhaust  our 
financial  means.     Let  us  suppose  that  the  battle  of 
Waterloo  had  been  lost,  or  even  that  it  had  been  less 
decisive  in  its  results,  could  the  public  expenditure  have 
been  continued  on  anything  like  the  scale  of  preceding 
years,  while  at  the  same  time  faith  had  been  kept  with 
the  public  creditors?     Under   such   circumstances  he 
would  have  been  looked  upon  as  a  man  of  forethought 
and  wisdom  who  should  have  provided  himself  with  a 
species  of  convertible  property  that  was  independent  of 
the  stability  of  public  credit;  and  as  it  is  well  known  that 
many  persons  did  at  that  time  entertain  very,  gloomy 
forebodings  as  to  the  future  condition  of  this  country,  it 
is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  some  would  be  led  to 
the  precautionary  course  that  has  been  here  su^ested. 

There  was  at  the  same  time  another  circumstance  in 
operation  altogether  opposite  to,  but  not  incompatible 
with,  what  has  been  stated,  and  which  probably  led  to 
the  same  desire  of  investing  money  in  the  purchase  of 
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gold  and  silver  plate.  The  gains  of  persons  engaged, 
either  as  owners  or  tenants,  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
had  been  out  of  all  proportion  great,  and  that  for  a 
length  of  time  which  gave  an  appearance  of  permanency 
to  their  prosperity.  It  has  been  already  stated  in  how 
great  a  degree  the  rent  of  land  had  advanced  during  the 
pogress  of  the  war,  at  the  same  time  that  the  worldly 
condition  and  habits  of  the  occupiers  had  undergone  the 
most  marked  improvement  There  are  no  classes  of  men 
so  remarkable  in  this  country  as  its  nobility  and  country 
gentlemen  for  the  importance  which  they  attach  to  the 
possession  and  transmission  of  family  plate ;  and  with 
respect  to  the  farmers,  the  alteration  in  their  circum- 
stances and  character  must  have  caused  a  great  demand 
on  their  part  for  such  luxuries.  In  those  days  it  scarcely 
required  the  passing  away  of  a  generation  in  order  to  see 
in  farmers'  dwellings,  on  the  same  estates,  spoons  of 
wood  or  of  horn  give  place  to  others  of  silver.  It  must 
further  be  considered  that  luxuries  of  this  class  are  not 
of  a  perishable  nature ;  that,  except  for  the  indulgence  of 
ostentation,  they  are  provided  in  the  same  family  once 
for  all,  and  we  must  not  therefore  expect  that  any  sudden 
increase  in  their  quantity  will  lead  to  further  and  equal 
additions  when  that  immediate  demand  shall  be  satisfied. 
The  improvement  that  has  been  made  in  the  manufacture 
of  plated  articles  has  had  a  further  influence  in  diminish- 
ing the  sale  of  articles  subject  to  the  plate  duty,  although 
it  may  have  led,  and  in  all  probability  has  led,  to  the 
increased  consumption  of  the  precious  metals.  Except 
in  very  wealthy  families,  it  is  now  usual  to  see  many 
articles,  such  as  candlesticks,  plated,  where  formerly  they 
were  seen  of  silver,  or,  if  the  expense  of  such  was  too 
great,  of  brass. 
The  combination  of  these  various  causes  may  probably 
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be  thought  sufficient  to  account  for  the  fact  exhibited  by 
the  following  table  of  the  comparative  decline  experienced 
in  this  branch  of  consumption.  The  years  1824  and 
1825  are  well  remembered  as  years  of  great  commercial 
excitement  and  apparent  prosperity,  and  it  is  curious  to 
observe  the  degree  in  which  that  excitement  acted  in 
promoting  the  desire  of  possessing  gold  and  silver 
utensils.  The  increased  quantity  retained  for  home 
use  in  the  year  1825,  as  compared  with  1823,  was  equal 
to  29  per  cent,  on  gold  and  50  per  cent,  on  silver  plate : 
the  difference  in  favour  of  1825,  as  compared  with  1824, 
was  10  per  cent,  on  gold  and  24  per  cent,  on  silver 
plate. 

During  the  five  years  from  1836  to  1840,  the  quantity 
retained  for  use,  of  both  gold  and  silver  articles,  has  in- 
creased. Those  made  of  gold  are  now  even  greater  in 
quantity  than  the  average  of  the  latter  years  of  the  war ; 
but  the  increase  is  yet  not  nearly  equal  to  the  increase 
of  population.  The  quantity  of  silver  plate  is  still  below 
the  average  of  the  years  1807  to  1814.  This  fact  of  the 
greater  comparative  increase  of  gold  as  compared  with 
silver  plate,  viewed  in  connexion  with  the  increasing 
number  of  persons  who  keep  a  great  number  of  carriages 
and  servants,  would  seem  to  confirm  the  belief  of  the 
tendency  of  wealth  to  accumulate  in  large  masses. 
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The  mi  if^  tw  neaos  yrcvidrd  by  which  the  ooasamp- 
nuQ  «jc  "iie  9rinM  accessaries  of  liie  in  this  country  can 
be  :nicc\i  \t  iuSereiic  penods.  I:  is  onlr  with  reelect  to 
thow  new  utictes  oi  iui:i\e  prvduction  which  baje  been 
subytcted  :e  the  i^ymen:  ot  duces  that  any  provision  has 
ever  betn  m^e  m  a$cert^ttiu<  their  quandtr ;  and  as 
the  chief  articies  of  Kxxi  and  dodiin^»  when  of  native 
pi\)JuctK>u^  have  never  been  directly  taxed  in  En^and, 
we  have  a'maxs  beeu  iguoraiu  in  this  lespect  legaiding 
tho  ^uait title*  pK>duccd. 

'Hu'  v^aat  of  thiik  lufitimAtion  has  been  ibund  greatly 
iUl^)U^Oi^JO»^   K>ih    b>    siUteMtHm   ai^  bv   writers  on 
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subjects  of  social  economy,  the  latter  of  whom  have  fre- 
quently had  recourse  to  the  expedient  of  computations 
founded  on  insufficient  data,  and  which  have  therefore 
given  an  unsatisfactory  character  to  their  writings.  In 
estimating  the  growth  of  wheat  in  England,  it  has  not 
been  possible  to  assume  as  data  the  breadth  of  land 
appropriated  to  its  cultivation,  and  the  average  produce 
of  the  land  per  acre,  both  those  elements  of  the  com- 
putation being  unknown ;  but  the  number  of  the  con- 
sumers being  known,  the  average  consumption  of  each 
individual  has  been  assumed,  and  the  total  quantity  con- 
sumed has  been  thence  deduced.  This  average  con- 
sumption has  been  variously  estimated  by  different 
writers  at  ifrom  six  to  eight  bushels  during  the  year, 
exhibiting  a  difference  of  one-thiid  in  their  calculations. 
The  population  of  England  and  Wales  is  probably  at  this 
time  (1842)  16,000,000,  and  the  difference  in  the  pro- 
vision needed,  according  as  the  consumption  equals  one 
or  other  of  the  quantities  named,  would  be  4,000,000 
quarters  per  annum.  In  former  times  a  still  further 
degree  of  uncertainty  attended  the  estimate,  from  the 
fact  of  a  considerable^  but  unascertained,  proportion  of 
the  people  not  being  habitual  consumers  of  wheaten 
bread.  Unless  in  years  of  scarcity,  no  part  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  England,  except  perhaps  in  the  extreme  north, 
and  there  only  partially,  have  now  recourse  to  rye  or 
barley  bread,  but  a  great  and  increasing  number  are  in 
a  great  measure  fed  upon  potatoes,  and  it  must  be 
evident  that  any  computation  which  assumes  an  average 
quantity  in  a  case  liable  to  so  many  disturbing  influences, 
can  be  at  best  only  vague  and  unsatisfactory. 

The  importance  of  knowing  accurately  the  provision 
made  for  the  sustenance  of  the  people  is  surely  not  less 
than  that  of  knowing  the  yearly  produce  of  some  of  the 
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less  valuable  articles  of  commerce.  The  condition  of  the 
crop  of  indigo  in  Bengal  is  accurately  communicated  to 
the  merchants  in  London  at  the  earliest  moment  when 
it  can  be  known,  and  through  its  influence  upon  the  price 
has  an  immediate  effect  in  checking  or  in  promoting  the 
consumption;  but  as  regards  the  staple  article  of  our 
food,  no  systematic  attempt  has  ever  been  made  to 
ascertain  its  sufficiency  or  otherwise.  It  is  now  well 
known  that  the  produce  of  the  harvest  of  1837  was  so 
far  below  the  average  consumption  of  the  people,  that 
before  the  jprain  of  1838  could  be  brought  to  market  the 
stock  of  English  wheat  was  all  but  exhausted,  and,  but 
for  the  supply  of  foreign  corn  in  our  granaries,  there 
would  have  been  a  most  distressing  scarcity  before  any 
fresh  importations  could  have  been  received.  If  by  any 
means  the  fact  of  this  deficiency  had  been  ascertained 
when  the  harvest  of  1837  was  got  in,  we  should  certainly 
not  have  seen,  as  we  did,  an  actual  fall  in  our  markets 
immediately  following  that  harvest,  nor  a  continuance  of 
comparatively  low  prices  up  to  the  middle  of  1838.  If 
a  timely  warning  could  have  been  given,  a  moderate  but 
still  an  adequate  rise  in  price  would  have  been  the  imme- 
diate consequence,  and  the  consumption  would  have  been 
by  that  means  so  influenced  that  we  should,  in  all  proba- 
bility, have  avoided  in  a  great  degree  that  excessive  rise  in 
the  cost  of  bread  which  has  been  productive  of  much  hard- 
ship to  our  labouring  classes,  and  which,  but  for  the  abun- 
dant demand  for  labour  throughout  the  kingdom,  would  im- 
mediately have  occasioned  general  and  wide-spread  misery. 
There  is  among  the  people  of  this  country  a  most 
unaccountable  prejudice  against  the  adoption  of  any 
organized  plan  on  the  part  of  the  government  for  obtain- 
ing this  knowledge.  It  would  be  difficult  for  our  farmers 
to  point  out  any  mischief  that  could  result  to  them  from 
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such  a  course,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  he  quite 
unnecessary  to  explain  the  kind  and  degree  of  advantage 
which  the  country  generally,  and  which  they  especially, 
would  derive  from  the  possession  of  accurate  details  on 
the  suhject.  The  high  prices  to  which  corn  advanced 
towards  the  end  of  1838  were  of  but  little  advantage  to  the 
growers,  who  had  for  the  most  part  already  brought  their 
stocks  to  market,  in  ignorance  of  the  facts  which  afterwards 
became  apparent;  so  that  the  benefit  of  the  rise  was  almost 
wholly  engrossed  by  the  importers  of  foreign  grain,  which 
would  certainly  not  have  been  the  case  if  any  accurate  esti- 
mate of  the  crop  of  1837  could  have  been  made. 

In  Belgium  every  kind  of  information  connected 
with  the  production  of  the  kingdom  is  obtained  with 
considerable  accuracy,  by  means  of  a  body  of  gentle- 
men (usually  proprietors)  residing  in  different  localities, 
and  who  are  elected  in  the  respective  provinces,  for 
purposes  of  local  government,  by  the  same  persons  that 
elect  deputies  to  the  legislative  chamber.  The  functions 
of  the  persons  thus  elected  are  in  many  respects  similar 
to  those  of  justices  of  the  peace  in  English  counties. 
Having  local  knowledge  concerning  the  condition  and 
circumstances  of  the  several  communes  in  their  districts, 
they  are  enabled  readily  to  prevent  or  to  detect  errors  in 
the  returns  made  by  the  several  farmers  or  occupiers,  and 
there  is  therefore  every  reason  to  place  a  considerable 
degree  of  reliance  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  result.  This 
result  is  annually  presented  by  them  in  a  detailed  report, 
which  is  printed  under  the  authority  of  the  governor  of 
the  province,  and  is  open  to  the  use  of  every  one  of  the 
inhabitants.  It  has  never  been  pretended  that  any  im- 
proper advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  knowledge  thus 
acquired ;  and  if  this  can  be  said  of  Belgium,  where  the 
members  of  the  legislative  chambers  have  not  by  any 
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means  so  great  nor  8o  direct  an  interest  iti  the  landed 
property  of  the  kingdom  as  is  possessed  hy  the  members 
of  our  two  houses  of  Parliament,  there  cannot  surely  be 
any  reason  to  dread  lest  injury  should  thus  be  occasioned 
in  England.  The  information  which  it  appears  to  be  so 
desirable  to  obtain  with  reierence  to  the  whole  kingdom, 
is  already  procurable  with  the  greatest  facility,  with 
regard  to  each  individual  farm,  by  any  person  having  a 
sufficient  interest  to  incite  him  to  the  task.  The  land- 
lord, who  is  interested  in  extracting  a  due  proportion  of 
the  produce  of  a  farm  in  the  name  of  rent,  cannot  find 
much  difficulty  in  correctly  estimating  that  produce.  A 
similar  facility  attends  the  operation  both  of  the  tithe- 
proctor  and  of  the  officers  of  the  parish.  The  information 
is  therefore  already  procurable  by  every  one  who  can 
turn  it  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  farmer ;  and  all  that  is 
wanted  is  to  extend  it,  so  that  the  farmer  himself,  as  well 
as  the  nation  at  large,  may  be  enabled  to  profit  from  it* 
If  the  members  of  our  two  houses  of  Parliament  belonged 
exclusively  to  the  mercantile  and  manufacturing  classes, 
there  might  be  some  appearance  of  prudence  in  conceal- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  agriculturists,  but  in  the  actual 
state  of  things,  when,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  every 
member  of  the  House  of  Lords  draws  his  revenue  from 
land,  and  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  House  of 
Commons  are  similarly  circumstanced,  it  is  quite  absurd 
to  suppose  that  any  measures  inimical  to  the  interests  of 
those  who  possess  or  occupy  the  soil  would  be  attempted 
by  them. 

The  impossibility  of  estimating  correctly  the  consump- 
tion of  the  country  in  the  common  kinds  of  food  does  not 
extend  to  many  other  articles  of  use.  These  are  for  the 
most  part  imported  from  foreign  countries,  while  some, 
which  are  of  home  production,  are  subjected  to  excise 
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regulations,  and  their  quantities  are  thus  made  known. 
In  order  to  trace  the  power  of  consumption  at  different 
perioda  in  this  kingdom,  it  will  suffice  to  select  a  few  of 
the  more  important  articles  in  these  two  classes.  The 
five  years  selected  for  the  purpose  of  making  this  com- 
parative statement  are  those  in  which  the  census  was 
taken.  Owing  to  the  deficiency  of  information  upon 
which  reliance  can  be  placed  with  regard  to  the  popula- 
tion of  Ireland  previous  to  1821,  it  will  not  be  possible 
in  all  cases  to  embrace  that  part  of  the  kingdom  in  the 
calculations. 

Sugar. — The  parliamentary  returns  relative  to  this 
article  of  consumption  do  not  correctly  indicate  the  quan- 
tity that  is  retained  for  use  within  the  kingdom.  It  is 
the  practice  in  the  annual  statements  prepared  at  the 
Custom-house,  to  consider  every  ton  of  refined  sugar  that 
is  exported  to  be  equal  to,  and  to  represent  34  cwts.  of 
raw  sugar ;  and  this  larger  weight  is  deducted  in  respect 
of  each  ton  so  exported,  from  the  quantity  upon  which 
duty  is  paid,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  quantity  actually 
used.  This  proceeding  involves  a  great  and  palpable 
error,  through  which  the  apparent  home  consumption  is 
made  to  vary  according  to  the  amount  of  the  exports  of 
refined  sugar.  The  actual  loss  through  waste  in  the 
operation  of  refining  does  not  ever  amount  to  more  than 
5  per  cent.,  and  seldom  reaches  that  rate:  it  would 
therefore  be  more  correct  to  consider  a  ton  of  refined 
sugar  to  represent  21  cwts.  of  theunreBned  material,  and 
this  course  has  been  adopted  in  the  following  computa- 
tions. Tlie  statement  would  be  incomplete  if  molasses, 
which  is  sugar  in  a  liquid  form  combined  with  water, 
were  not  included.  The  proportion  which  this  should 
bear  to  sugar  in  a  crystalline  state  has  been  assumed  on 
the  average  to  be  as  9  to  24,  the  duty  being  imposed  on 
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the  two  descriptioDs  in  that  ratio.  The  quantity  of  mo- 
lasses upon  which  duty  was  paid  in  1811  is  therefore 
addetl,  considering  24  cwts.  to  be  equal  to  9  cwts.  of  crys- 
talline sugar.  Through  the  prohibition  to  employ  grain 
in  the  distilleries,  and  the  consequent  substitution  of  sugar, 
its  use  was  greatly  increased  in  1811.  The  quantity 
thus  employed  in  that  year  appears  to  have  been 
544,192  cwts.,  thus  reducing  its  aggregate  consumption 
in  the  saccharine  form  to  2,748,129  cwts.,  and  the  pro- 
portion used  by  each  individual  to  24  lbs.  9  ozs. 


Gbsat  Britaiit. 

QaanlitT  cleared  for  ooniumption.  viz. 

.Suj^ar cwts. 

Molasies      ....        .. 

Total,  as  if  sugar  .     .        „ 

Refined  sugar  exported  iu  the 
proportion  of  21  for  80    .    .       ,. 

Quantity  remaining  for  con- 
samptlon „ 

Rate  of  duty per  cwt 

Population 

Consumption  of  each  indivi- 
dual       

Ibelakd. 

Quantity  of  si^nr  retained  for 
consumption   .....     cwts. 

Rate  of  duty per  cwt 

Population     .     .          

Coiuumptiun  of  each  indivi- 
dual       

1801 

1811 

1S21 

3.341.496 

• 

3.398.367 

•      • 

3,128.026 
21.428 

3341.496 

350.639 

2.990.857 

20f. 
10.942.646 

30  lb.  91  oz. 

3.398.367 

106.046 

3.292.321 

27*. 
12.596.803 

291b.  4ioz. 

3.149.454 

677,708 

2.471.746 

27*. 
14.391.631 

191b.3<oz. 

Average  of 
Three  Years 

ended 
25  Mar.  1300. 

Average  of 
Three  Years 

ended 
5  Jan.  1810. 

1821. 

298,069 

17».  €d. 

5.395.456 

61b.  3oz. 

420.093 
27f. 
5.950.917 

71b.  l4ioz. 

380.608 
27«. 

6,801.827 

61b.  4ioz. 

Owing  to  the  regulation  of  the  year  1826,  by  which 
the  trading  intercourse  between  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land was  placed  on  the  footing  of  a  coasting  trade,  it  be- 
came imposBible  thereafter  to  state  the  consumption  of 
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sugar  in  the  several  divisions  of  the  kingdom.  The  raw 
sugar  used  in  Ireland  is  for  the  most  part  imported 
direct  from  the  places  of  production ;  but  refined  sugar 
is  wholly  supplied  to  Ireland  from  Great  Britain,  and 
no  account  of  the  quantity  is  kept  by  the  Custom-house 
officers. 

While  it  is  necessary  to  raise  any  considerable  revenue, 
and  so  long  as  it  shall  be  thought  advisable  to  do  so 
by  means  of  indirect  taxation,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
point  out  any  better  fitted  for  the  purpose  than  sugar. 
Without  being  one  of  the  absolute  necessaries  of  life, 
long  habit  has  in  this  country  led  almost  every  class  to 
the  almost  daily  use  of  it,  so  that  there  is  no  people  in 
Europe  by  whom  it  is  consumed  to  anything  like  the 
same  extent.  It  is  besides,  from  its  bulk,  in  proportion 
to  its  value,  not  likely  to  be  clandestinely  imported.  If 
it  were  attempted  to  subject  it  to  such  a  rate  of  duty  as 
would  convert  it  into  an  object  of  temptation  to  the 
smuggler,  the  legitimate  consumption  would  fall  off  to 
such  a  degree  as  would  render  the  attempt  on  the  part  of 
tlie  government  altogether  abortive.  The  action  of  the 
smuggler,  which,  with  regard  to  many  articles — sucli  as 
tobacco  and  spirits — may  be  considered  as  forming  the 
natural  limit  to  taxation,  affords  therefore  no  criterion  iu 
the  case  of  sugar,  but  we  may  find  in  the  foregoing  com- 
putations a  sufficiently  significant  indication  that  the 
rate  of  duty,  although  now  somewhat  lower  than  it  was 
during  the  war,  is  still  too  high ;  and  that  by  making  a 
great  reduction  in  that  rate  we  may,  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, so  increase  the  consumption  as  not  merely 
to  give  an  impulse  to  trade,  but  also  to  increase  the 
revenue.  Confining  the  inquiry  to  Great  Britain,  it  ap- 
pears that  if  we  take  population  as  an  element  in  the 

c  3 
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computation,  the  revenue  did  not  gain  by  the  increased 
rates  imposed  in  1805 : — 


Year. 

Population. 

Net  Revenue. 

£. 
2,782,232 

Rate  of  Duty. 

Tax,  per  Head. 

1801 

10,942,646 

20«.  per  cwt« 

5     1 

1811 

12,596,803 

3,339,218 

27«.       „ 

5  ^ 

1821 

14,391,631 

3,660,567 

27«.       „ 

5     1^ 

1831 

16,539,318 

4,219,049 

24».       „ 

•">  li 

1841 

♦18,532,335 

4,686,241 

24«.,&5per( 

;ent.  5     OJ 

If  we  extend  the  calculation  so  as  to  embrace  Ireland, 
the  result  will  be  found  as  follows : — 


Year. 

Population. 

Net  Revenue. 
£. 

Rate  uf  Duty. 

Tax,  per  Head. 
8,    d. 

1801 

16,338,102 

3,066,163 

20».  per  cwt. 

3     9-04 

1811 

18,547,720 

t3,lS3,505 

27».       „ 

3    5«19 

1821 

21,193,458 

4,077,706 

27*.      „ 

3  10-17 

1831     24,029,702        4,650,589        24«.      „  3  10-44 

1841    26,711,694        5,114,390        24».,&5percent.  3     9-95 

Of  all  articles  of  consumption  which  are  not  absolute 
necessaries  of  life,  sugar  is,  perhaps,  that  which  in  this 
country  is  the  most  easily  acted  upon  by  price.  The  fol* 
lowing  Table,  which  includes  the  whole  kingdom,  shows 
the  quantity  of  sugar,  and  of  molasses  equivalent  to  crys- 
talline sugar,  retained  for  consumption  in  the  United 
Kingdom  in  each  year,  from  1830  to  1841,  t<^ether 
with  the  average  price  during  the  year,  computed  from 
the  Gazette  advertisements,  and  the  average  consumption 
of  each  individual  stated  in  pounds  and  decimal  parts  of 
a  pound : — 


*  Exclusive  of  the  Channel  Islands. 

+  Allowing  £734,659  in  respect  of  544,192  cwts.  of  sugar  used  in 
the  distilleries. 
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Gttxelle. 


uf  each 
Penon. 


1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 


cwts. 
4,147,350 
4,233,509 
3,974,627 
3,780,133 
4,013,919 
4,116,153 
3,676,496 
4,127,446 
4,089,453 
3,838,627 
3,606,038 
4,057,628 


cwts. 
126,595 
130,734 
212^508 
241,457 
190,492 
233,429 
246,405 
222,007 
197,329 
199,987 
158,672 
150,696 


cwts. 
'  4,273,945 
4,364,243 
4,187,135 
4,021,595 
4,154,411 
4,421,145 
3,922,901 
4,349,053 
4,418,334 
4,171,938 
3,764,710 
4,208,324 


8,  d, 

25  Oi 

23  8 

28  8i 

29  7^ 
29  2^ 

33  9^ 
40  9 

34  5 
33  7 
39  4^ 
48  7} 
38  3i 


lbs. 
19«94 
20-11 
19*00 
17«99 
18-31 
19-21 
16-58 
18-38 
18-42 
17-16 
15-28 
17-65 


If,  by  means  of  this  statement,  we  trace  from  year  to 
year  the  fluctuations  in  price,  we  shall  find  that  they  are 
attended  by  corresponding  fluctuations  in  the  consump- 
tion, and  that  with  a  degree  of  regularity  more  like  the 
operations  of  a  piece  of  machinery  than  as  resulting  from 
circumstances  affecting  in  such  various  ways  and  in 
such  different  degrees  our  numerous  population.  With 
one  exception  only,  that  of  the  year  1835,  every  rise  in 
price  has  been  accompanied  by  diminished  consumption, 
while  every  fall  in  the  market  has  produced  an  increased 
demand.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  year  1835,  in 
which  there  appears  some  departure  from  the  uniformity 
of  this  effect,  was  a  year  of  great,  of  almost  universal, 
excitement  throughout  the  kingdom.  Never  before,  per- 
haps, was  there  an  equal  number  of  public  works  in  ope- 
ration. Every  man  who  was  able  and  willing  to  work 
readily  obtained  employment  at  full  wages.  Every  loom 
was  filled,  every  anvil  was  at  work,  and,  to  crown  the 
advantages  thus  enjoyed  by  our  labouring  population. 
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the  chief  necessaries  of  life  were  procurable  at  prices 
lower  than  had  been  previously  known  by  the  existing  gene- 
ration .  Under  these  circumstances,  which  unhappily  have 
not  often  been  found  in  conjunction,  it  cannot  be  matter 
for  surprise  that  the  people  should  have  expended  a  little 
more  than  usual  of  their  earnings  upon  an  article  of  con- 
sumption so  universally  desired  as  sugar.  But  even 
under  these  circumstances  of  comparative  ease  the  ave- 
rage consumption  of  1835  did  not  attain  the  rate  which 
it  reached  in  1830  or  in  1831,  when  the  market-price 
was  from  8x.  to  lOs.  per  hundred  weight  lower,  but 
when  the  condition  of  the  labouring  population  was  not 
in  other  respects  so  prosperous  as  in  1835. 

The  quantities  stated  in  the  foregoing  Table,  as  the 
yearly  consumption  of  each  individual,  are  average  quan- 
tities, calculated  on  the  assumption  that  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  the  nobleman  and  the  beggar,  fare  alike  in  their 
use  of  this  condiment.  It  would  be  difficult  to  discover 
with  accuracy  the  consumption  of  the  various  ranks  into 
which  the  community  is  divided.  There  are  of  course 
many  whose  use  of  sugar  is  not  governed  by  its  market- 
price,  so  far  at  least  as  any  fluctuations  that  we  have 
experienced  would  be  likely  to  affect  them.  The  outlay 
for  this  article  forms  so  small  a  part  of  the  household 
expenses  of  the  easy  classes,  that  whether  the  price  should 
be  sixpence  or  a  shilling  per  pound  might  have  no  in- 
fluence in  increasing  or  diminishing  its  use.  The  decrease 
or  increase  of  the  quantity  consumed  throughout  the 
country  is  therefore  evidence  of  a  very  great  degree  of 
fluctuation  in  its  use  by  all  other  classes.  From  in- 
quiries carefully  made,  it  appears  probable  that  in  the 
families  of  the  rich  and  middle  ranks  the  individual 
yearly  consumption  of  sugar  for  all  purposes  is  40  pounds : 
if  then  we  assume  that  one-fifth  of  the  families  in  the 
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kingdom  are  so  circumstanced  as  not  to  vary  their  mode 
of  living  with  every  fluctuation  in  the  market-prices  of 
provisions,  we  shall  find  that  in  1831  the  average  con- 
sumption per  head  of  the  remaining  four-fifths  was 
15  lbs.  2  ozs.  In  1840  the  average  consumption  was 
15i  lbs.,  or  76^  lbs.  for  five  persons,  one  of  which  taking 
the  constant  quantity  of  40  lbs.  left  for  each  of  the  re- 
maining four  only  9  lbs.  1  oz.  Every  person  serving  on 
board  one  of  Her  Majesty's  ships  is  allowed  Ijoz.  of 
sugar  per  diem,  or  34  lbs.  3  ozs.  yearly ;  and  the  allow- 
ance given  to  aged  paupers  in  the  Union-houses  is  1  oz. 
per  diem,  or  22|  lbs.  per  annum. 

The  year  1840  exhibits  the  highest  average  price  and 
the  lowest  average  consumption.  The  effect  of  price  in 
producing  this  result  will  be  rendered  more  strikingly 
apparent  by  comparing  somewhat  more  in  detail  the  con- 
sumption of  the  two  years  1839  and  1840.  The  deli 
veries  of  sugar  from  the  warehouses,  and  the  average 
prices  in  each  month  of  those  two  years,  were  as  fol- 
lows:— 


1839 

ISiO 

Average 

Average 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Qiinntity. 

I'rice. 

cwts. 

s,     d. 

cwls. 

s,     d. 

January    . 

.       283,956 

37     4i 

403,600 

37  10 

Febraary  . 

281,828 

36  llf 

337,141 

39     3J 

March       •     , 

288,156 

40     4^ 

237,612 

40     3 

April  . 

231,723 

39     44 

316,440 

42     9 

May   .     . 

.       371.676 

42     9 

354,329 

46     2^ 

June  . 

.       332,045 

41     6i 

401,797 

50  11 

July  . 

•100,834 

40     1 

312,526 

57     OJ 

August 

,       411,071 

40  llf 

300,264 

58     1 

September 

.       353,111 

40     2i 

321,137 

57  10 

October    . 

.       275,662 

37     1 

238,509 

57     7} 

November . 

.       341,153 

38     4 

200,334 

56     0^ 

December 

.       286,462 

37     7| 

183,056 

51     S^ 
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The  great  advance  in  price  was  not  experienced  until 
the  month  of  July,  1840 ;  and  if  we  contrast  the  deli-* 
veries  from  the  warehouses  and  the  average  prices  of  the 
two  half-yearly  periods  of  1839  and  1840,  the  following 
is  the  result : — 

1830  1840 

Avemxe  Average 

Quantity.  Prtct*.  Quantity.  Pliee. 

cwts.  s.     fl,  cwts.  8,     d, 

January  to  June  .  1,789,384  39  H|  2,059,919  42  l(% 
July  to  December   .     2,068,233      39    0^      1,555,826      56    4| 

An  advance  in  price  not  quite  equal  to  2d.  per  pound  has 
thus  caused  a  diminished  consumption  of  25,600  tons  in 
six  months ;  and  if  the  calculation  of  the  average  con- 
sumption be  made  for  the  half-year  in  which  that  dimi- 
nution was  experienced,  it  will  be  found  that  it  was  at 
the  rate  of  only  12i  lbs.  per  annum  for  each  individual, 
or  40  Ihs.  per  head  for  those  in  easy  circumstances,  and 
only  6  lbs.  per  head  for  all  other  classes. 

This  result  has  been  occasioned  under  our  protective 
system,  by  short  production  in  the  West  India  colonies. 
The  importations  thence,  which  in  1831  amounted  to 
200,000  tons,  did  not  in  1840  exceed  110,000  tons;  and 
although  during  the  interval,  by  a  partial  reform  in  our 
tariff,  which  now  admits  sugar,  the  produce  of  Bengal, 
at  the  same  rate  of  duty  as  West  India  sugar,  we  have 
thence  received  an  additional  supply  equal  to  12,500 
tons,  yet  the  importations  of  sugar  in  1840  fell  short  even 
of  the  greatly  diminished  consumption  by  22,000  tons. 

If  this  state  of  the  trade  could  be  viewed  as  likely  to 
continue,  it  is  clear  that  the  wants  of  the  consumers  and 
the  deficiency  in  the  revenue  would  together  compel  the 
government  to  remodel  the  system  of  sugar  duties,  at 
least  to  such  an  extent  as  would  let  in  for  consumption  a 
considerable  quantity  of  foreign  sugar.     If  the  approach 
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to  a  right  system — made  when  the  produce  of  Bengal  was^ 
admitted  at  the  British  plantation  duty —had  been  delayed 
for  only  a  few  years  longer,  so  that  we  had  not  yet 
receired  increased  supplies  from  that  quarter,  it  is 
evident  that  some  such  measure  of  relaxation  must  have 
been  adopted  in  1840.  Whenever  it  shall  be  intro- 
duced, such  a  step  will  be  strongly  opposed  by  our  West 
India  sugar-planters,  and  by  many  other  persons  also, 
who,  without  much  consideration,  have  chosen  to  iden- 
tify a  high  price  of  sugar  with  the  happiness  of  the 
lately-emancipated  slave  population  of  our  West  India 
colonies.  They  are  of  opinion  that  the  protection  afforded 
to  these  colonies  involves  a  great  moral  question — that 
ita  maintenance  is  to  the  people  of  England  a  great  moral 
duty — that  the  success  of  the  measure  of  emancipation 
oug^t  never  to  be  jeopardized  for  any  money  considera- 
ticnk — that  we  have  purchased  the  freedom  of  the  culti- 
vators of  sugar  at  the  cost  of  twenty  millions  of  money ; 
and  that  having  thus  converted  them  from  slaves,  in 
which  condition  their  owners  were  bound  to  supply  their 
wants,  into  freemen  who  must  toil  for  their  own  support, 
it  would  be  cruel  to  place  them,  in  the  outset  of  their 
career  of  responsibility,  in  a  worse  position  than  that 
which  they  legally  occupied  at  the  moment  before  you 
gave  them  freedom.  The  argument  is  specious,  but  a 
dight  examination  of  facts  will  serve  to  convince  us  that 
it  ia  without  any  solid  foundation. 

In  what  respect,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  freed  negro 
placed  in  a  worse  position  than  that  which  he  occupied 
during  his  period  of  slavery?  If  there  had  been  a 
redundancy  of  labourers  for  whom  the  planter  was  bound 
to  provide,  irrespective  of  the  value  of  their  labour,  then 
indeed  their  emancipation,  which  would  also  have  been 
the  emancipation  of  their  former  owners,  might  have 
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•  been  accompanied  by  the  evil  of  comparative  destitution. 
But  the  reverse  of  this  position  is  notoriously  the  fact, 
and  it  is  because  of  the  insufficiency  of  labourers  and 
the  high  wages  which  they  are  consequently  able  to 
command,  that  the  planters  have  been  so  loud  in  their 
complaints,  for — hitherto  at  least — it  is  the  planters  only 
who  complain,  while  the  labourers  are  represented  as 
living  in  comparative  luxury.  Now,  as  well  as  before 
the  emancipation,  the  only  fund  from  which  the  negroes 
must  be  supported  is  the  produce  of  their  labour,  and 
they  must  consequently  be  equally  well  off — plus  their 
liberty — as  they  were  before  their  freedom  was  granted. 
When  Parliament  voted,  and  the  nation  so  willingly  gave, 
twenty  millions  of  money  to  bring  about  this  blessed 
change  in  their  condition,  it  was  not  proposed  to  give  to 
these  our  fellow-citizens  greater  privileges  and  immu- 
nities than  are  enjoyed  by  other  free  labourers;  but  to 
argue  that  a  higher  price  is  needed  for  the  products  of 
their  labour  than  the  price  at  which  the  same  products 
are  yielded  elsewhere  and  by  others,  is  to  affirm  that 
something  more  than  freedom  was  designed  for  them  by 
the  generosity  of  the  nation. 

The  cost  to  the  people  of  this  country  of  the  dif 
ferential  duty  on  sugar,  imposed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
English  sugar  colonies,  has  become  of  late  extremely 
burthensome.  The  cost,  exclusive  of  duty,  of  3,764,710 
cwt.  retained  for  consumption  in  1840  was  9,156,872/., 
if  calculated  at  the  Gazette  average  prices.  The  cost  of 
a  like  quantity  of  Brazil  or  Havana  sugar  of  equal  qua- 
lity would  have  been  4,141,181/.,  and  consequently  we 
have  paid  in  one  year  5,015,691/.  more  than  the  price 
which  the  inhabitants  of  other  countries  in  Europe  would 
have  paid  for  an  equal  quantity  of  sugar.  This,  how- 
ever, is  an  extreme  view  of  the  case.     If  our  markets 
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had  been  open  at  one  rate  of  duty  to  the  sugar  of  all 
countries,  the  price  of  foreign  sugar  would  have  been 
somewhat  raised,  while  that  from  British  possessions 
would  have  been  lowered,  but  it  may  be  confidently  said 
that  even  in  that  case  the  saving  would  have  been  more 
than  four  millions  of  money. 

Again,  if  the  public  had  thus  been  able  to  buy  sugar 
at  about  the  average  price  of  the  year  1831,  we  may 
fairly  assume  that  the  average  consumption  per  head 
would  have  been  as  great  in  1840  as  it  was  in  1831,  and 
in  this  case  the  revenue  upon  this  article  would  have 
exceeded  the  sum  received  by  more  than  1,500,000/. 

The  differential  duty  on  foreign  sugar  in  favour  of  our 
own  sugar  colonies  is  most  extravagantly  great,  and  acts, 
as  it  was  meant  to  act,  as  a  prohibition  against  its  con- 
sumption. The  difference,  since  the  addition  of  5  per 
cent,  has  been  made  to  the  customs  duties  generally, 
has  been  4U.  per  cwt.,  or  4irf.  per  lb.  When  the  sup- 
plies of  sugar  from  our  own  colonies  exceeded  the  home 
demand,  this  protection  was  of  no  practical  effect,  but  of 
late  it  has  operated  to  raise  the  price  of  British  planta- 
tion sugar,  and  thereby,  as  we  have  seen,  to  lessen  the 
consumption.  It  is  desirable  as  soon  as  possible  to 
abolish  this  differential  duty  altogether,  but  until  that 
course  can  be  adopted  through  the  advancing  intelligence 
of  the  public,  the  Legislature  may  be  induced  to  continue 
some  advantage  to  the  British  sugar-planter.  Let  us 
suppose  that  while  the  rate  upon  British  plantation  sugar 
continued  at  24s.  per  cwt.  and  5  per  cent,  thereon,  the 
produce  of  foreign  plantations  had  been  admitted  at  30.f. 
per  cwt.  and  5  per  cent.,  the  result  to  the  revenue  in  the 
four  years,  1837  to  1840,  would  probably  have  been  as 
follows : — 
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CoammpUoQ  at  the  wune  average 
rate  a«  1831  ;Ttz., 20  •  1 1  lb.  per  head 

Qvaiititjr  imparted  ftom  BritUh  poe* 
•e»aioDi 

DiflSBfeacenquired  to  be  anpplied  by 
foreign  sugar,  at  dOt.  per  ewt.  and 
5  per  cent 

Revenue  that  would  have  been  coU 
Ipcted  if  all  the  British  plautjitiun 
sugar  imported  Itad  lieeo  consumed, 
and  the  deficiency  supplied  by  fo- 
reign nigar,  at  tlie  rale  of  30«.  per 

vWX.  •••••eee 

Revenne  aetuaBy  received      .     .     . 

DiflTerenee  between  the  revenue  re- 
eeived  and  that  which  would  have 
been  oolltfcted 

Deficiency  of  the  pnblie  income  to 
defray  the  expenuitnre  .... 


1S37 


cwts. 
4^57.151 

4.U7.17; 
609,974 


1838  I    1839 


I 


cwts. 
4322,617 


cwts. 
4.888,082 


4.600.7934,029335 


euta. 
4.953,546 

3,151.991 


221.824 


8S6.127 


£.      I      £.  £. 

5.891 ,57:)!5.853.68;  6.123,136 
5.026.8;  8|4393.o80|4327X)17 


1.026.8;  8|4393^^ 


864.693)   960,107,  U296,U9  2.144,725 


655.760J   345,228  1,512,79211.593.970 


1840 


1.901,555 


£, 

6,808.958 

4,664,233 


It  appears  from  this  statement  that  if  the  deficient 
supply  of  British  plantation  sugar,  during  the  four  years 
from  1837  to  1840,  could  have  been  made  good  from 
sugar  of  foreign  growth  at  the  rate  of  30^.  per  cwt.,  not 
only  should  we  have  avoided  all  the  evils  attendant  upon 
a  deficient  revenue,  but  we  should  have  had  a  surplus  of 
1,157,896/.  to  apply  towards  the  reduction  of  the 
National  Debt.  The  difference  in  the  four  years  to  the 
public  income  would  altogether  have  exceeded  five 
millions  of  money. 

Coffee, — ^The  facts  exhibited  by  the  history  of  the 
home  or  consumption  trade  in  this  article  are  pregnant 
with  lessons  of  great  value  as  regards  taxation.  There 
are  but  few  articles  fitted  for  general  use  which  have 
been  subjected  in  an  equal  degree  to  alternations  of  high 
and  low  duties,  and  with  respect  to  which  we  are  conse* 
quently  enabled  with  equal  certainty  to  trace  the  effects 
of  taxation  in  contracting  or  enlarging  the  enjoyments  of 
the  people,  or  to  mark  the  comparative  advantage  thus 
produced  to  the  Exchequer. 
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TW  q— iilitiri  of  oofiee  csanBimiBCl  in  Gma  Brixaizi  in 
oA  of  the  five  3«ks  of  the  ccdbib,  oompBnng  the  cm- 
Hni|itMB  wilii  liie  ervwdi  of  "die  popuktian,  and  exhMt- 
o^  die  mAncDoe  of  hsh  and  low  duties,  me  shown  hr 
die  ioDvwiD^  BtHtement : — 


y 
PdomI' 


of 

Gremt        dwinmnian.      to  the 


Ifa*.  M.    d.  Mk    am.  d. 

1811  €490422  0  7  12^9&S(»3  0  S'12  4 

1821  7..327J{'^  1  0  14.3{*1.6S1  0  S-(a  6 

1831  11,842»264  0  €  16,262.301  1  5-4$«  S 

1841  27,2M«322  0  €  1S.5S2.S35  1  7 -55  lA} 

It  appears  from  the  above  statement,  that  when  the 
dntj  amooDted  to  It.  M.  per  pound,  the  use  of  oofiee 
was  cnnftnrd  ahoeether  to  the  rich.  The  quantity  used 
throag;hoat  the  kingdom  scaiceh-  exceeded,  on  the 
avenge,  one  ounce  for  each  inhabitant  in  the  year,  and 
the  levemie  denred  was  iJtogether  insignificant.  In  the 
interval  between  1801  and  ISll  the  raie  of  dntr  was 
lednoed  from  ls.6d.  to  7c£.  per  Ib^  whereupon  the 
coDsnmption  rose  750  per  cent,  and  the  revenue  derived 
was  increased  more  than  threefold.  During  the  next 
decennary  period  the  duty  was  again  advanced  to  If. 
per  lb.,  by  which  means  the  ptx^^essive  increase  was 
chedmi  so  as  to  render  the  consumption  actually  less  in 
1921,  taking  the  increased  population  into  account,  than 
it  was  in  1811.  In  1825  the  duty  was  again  reduced  to 
one-half  the  previous  rate,  and  we  see  that  in  1831  the 
consumption  was  consequently  increased  14)  millions 
of  pounds,  or  nearly  200  per  cent,  the  average  con- 
sumption of  each  individual  being  raised  from  8  to  21 
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ounces  per  annum,  while  the  revenue  was  increased  by 
100,000/.  The  duty  on  coffee,  the  growth  of  the  British 
plantations  in  America,  was  continued  at  the  same  rate 
until  1842 ;  but  as  the  consumption,  after  the  reduction  of 
duty  in  1825,  speedily  overtook  the  power  of  production 
in  those  plantations,  the  quantity  used  was  necessarily 
limited,  until  the  market-price  should  be  raised  so  high 
as  to  admit  the  produce  of  British  India,  upon  which  a 
duty  of  9d,  per  lb.  was  chargeable.  This  in  effect  soon 
occurred.  In  1835  the  importations  from  the  British 
West  Indies  were  less  than  15  millions  of  pounds,  and 
the  state  of  the  market  made  it  advisable  for  the  dealer 
to  pay  the  additional  duty  of  28^.  per  cwt.  upon  East 
India  coffee,  of  which  5,596,791  lbs.  were  thus  brought 
into  consumption  in  that  year,  but  without  augmenting 
the  aggregate  quantity  used.  It  being  thus  evident  that 
the  supply  from  our  western  colonies  was  incommensu- 
rate with  the  wants  of  the  countrv,  and  that  even  the 
stimulus  of  a  high  monopoly  price  was  ineffectual  for  its 
increase,  the  tariff  was  modified  at  the  end  of  1835  so 
as  to  admit  coffee,  the  growth  of  the  British  possessions 
in  India,  at  the  low  duty  of  6d,  per  lb.  Upon  this  the 
consumption,  which  had  been  stationary  for  the  five  pre- 
ceding years,  again  suddenly  started  forward,  to  be  again 
checked  by  the  inadequacy  of  even  the  enlarged  supply, 
and  the  price  was,  by  this  virtual  monopoly,  sustained 
so  high  that  it  became  worth  the  while  of  merchants  to 
send  coffee,  the  growth  of  foreign  plantations,  and  which 
was  liable  to  pay  a  consumption  duty  of  1*.  3d.  per  lb.,  to 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  for  reshipment  to  this  country, 
by  which  expensive  ceremony  it  became  entitled  to  ad- 
mission at  the  modified  rate  of  9d.  per  lb.,  or  28^.  per 
cwt.  beyond  that  exacted  on  coffee  the  growth  of  British 
possessions,  the  difference  in   the  market-price   being 
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more  than  equal  to  this,  in  addition  to  all  the  charges 
of  the  outward  and  homeward  voyages.  The  injurious 
effect  of  this  state  of  things  to  the  revenue,  and  its 
hardship  upon  the  consumer,  have  at  length  heen  met 
by  a  further  modification  of  the  duties,  which  will  afford 
temporary  relief,  but  which  still  leaves  an  advantage  to 
the  British  coffee-planter  over  the  foreign  producer  of 
37^.  4c?.  per  cwt,  and  it  requires  no  peculiar  power  of 
prophecy  to  foretell,  that  with  respect  to  this  one  article 
at  least  of  extensive  use,  we  must  ere  long  be  forced  to 
adopt  the  only  sound  system  of  legislation,  and  impose 
one  uniform  duty  without  reference  to  origin,  and  with- 
out any  pretence  of  protecting  one  class  of  producers 
against  another,  to  the  injury  of  the  general  body  of  con- 
sumers, and  to  the  limiting  of  the  trade  of  the  kingdom. 
It  could  not  fail  to  produce  a  powerful  effect  upon 
commercial  legislation  if  we  could  always  count  the  cost 
of  interferences  with  the  natural  course  of  trade.  If  it 
could  be  shown  how  great  is  the  waste  of  property  that 
at  all  times  accompanies  attempts  to  favour  some  at  the 
expense  of  the  rest,  it  may  be  presumed  that  govern- 
ments would  hesitate  before  they  entered  upon  so  hurtful 
a  course.  The  following  estimate  exhibits  an  amount 
of  capital  thrown  away  as  effectually  as  if  it  had  been 
cast  into  the  sea,  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the 
privilege  of  bringing  into  consumption,  at  the  duty 
of  9d.  per  lb.,  coffee  that  was  otherwise  liable  to  pay 
1*.  3«?.  per  lb. 

Freight,  insurance,  landing,  and  shipping  charges  on 

£.    s.    d.  £. 

7,0S0  tons  shipped  from  Europe,       at  10     G     8  per  ton,        73,160 
5,060     „  „  W.  Indies,  at    4  17     0      „  24,540 

5,680     „  „  Brazil,         at    4  10     0      „  25,560 

2,030    „  „  Java,  at    2    0    0      „  4,060 
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To  which  must  be  added  for  interest,  loss  of  weight, 
and  deterioration  of  qadity,  including  risk  of  sea  damage, 
on  « 

7,0S0  tons  shipped  from  Europe,      at  3     5    0  per  ton,        23,010 
10,740    „  „         {&i^i7}at2  10     0      „  26,850 

£177,180 
In  estimating  the  cost,  to  the  consmner,  of  this  round- 
about operation,  it  will  be  correct  to  assume  that  the 
enhancement  of  price  upon  the  whole  quantity  used  is 
governed  by  the  highest  rate  of  expense  to  which  any 
part  is  subject,  since  it  is  evident  that  if  the  voyage  from 
Europe  were  not  undertaken,  the  coffee  might  be  as 
advantageously  sold  at  an  equivalent  reduction  in  price, 
and  this  reduced  price  would  determine  that  of  the 
whole,  because  there  cannot  be  in  any  market  two  prices 
at  the  same  time  for  the  same  article.  It  appears,  there- 
fore, that  the  price  of  all  the  coffee  used  in  this  country 
in  1840  was  increased  to  the  consumer  by  28s.  per  cwt, — 
the  difference  of  duty,  in  addition  to  13^.  ^cL  per  cwt., 
the  expense  of  sending  coffee  from  Europe  to  the  Cape 
of  Grood  Hope  and  back.  This  increased  price  on 
28,723,735  lbs.  amounted  to  533,227/.,  but  the  higher 
duty  was  received  on  14,228,404  lbs.,  giving  an  advan- 
tage to  the  Exchequer  of  only  1 92,4 16/.  I  f  the  difference 
between  these  amounts  were  added  to  the  revenue  derived 
from  coffee,  it  would  make  the  rate  of  duty  equal  to  lOjrf. 
per  lb.  upon  the  whole  quantity  consumed,  and  it  is 
clear  that  had  the  consumers  been  allowed  to  pay  that 
rate  of  duty  upon  every  kind  of  cofi^  that  comes  to 
market,  the  effect  to  them  would  have  been  the  same, 
while  the  Revenue  would  have  benefited  to  the  amount 
of  340,811/.     If  there  had  been  no  differential  or  pro- 
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tective  duty,  l^ut  all  kinds  of  coffee  had  been  admitted 
at  the  duty  charged  on  that  of  the  British  plantations, 
the  public  would  have  had  the  means  of  expending 
additionally  on  the  article  the  above-mentioned  sum  of 
533,227/.,  which  would  have  purchased  very  nearly 
twelve  millions  of  pounds,  and  thus  have  added  40  per 
cent,  to  the  consumption,  and  nearly  100,000/.  to  the 
revenue. 

These  calculations  can  hardly  fail  to  convince  every 
one  of  the  great  importance,  commercially,  of  equal  and 
moderate  duties ;  but  in  the  particular  case  of  coffee  there 
is  another  and  even  a  stronger  ailment  in  favour  of 
such  a  system  of  duties.  It  was  given  in  evidence 
before  the  Committee  on  Import  Duties,  which  sat  in 
1840,  that  since  the  duty  on  British  plantation  coffee 
was  reduced  to  Qd.  per  lb.,  there  have  been  a  vast  number 
of  coffee*shops  opened  in  London,  at  which  working  men 
are  served  at  a  low  price ;  that  some  of  these  places  are 
£requented  daily  by  many  hundred  persons  who  used 
formerly  to  resort  for  refreshment  to  public-houses ;  that 
this  beneficial  change  in  the  habits  of  working  men  has 
been  entirely  owing  to  the  cheapness  of  the  refreshment 
obtained,  and  that  any  advance  in  the  price  which  should 
remove  this  advantage  of  comparative  cheapness  would 
have  the  effect  of  sending  the  present  customers  of  coffee- 
shops  back  to  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors. 

Tea. — The  lessons  taught  by  the  facts  above  detailed, 
with  regard  to  the  consumption  of  coffee,  are  abundantly 
confirmed  by  the  history  of  our  tea-trade.  There  are  not 
any  records  in  existence  to  show  the  consumption  of  this 
article  in  Great  Britain  only.  Until  the  opening  of  the 
China  tea- trade  in  1833,  tea  could  not  be  legally  im- 
ported except  into  the  port  of  London,  where  alone  the 
duty  was  received  upon  all  that  was  consumed  throughout 
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the  United  Kingdom.  The  following  comparatiye  state- 
ment of  the  consumption  at  the  periods  selected  must 
therefore  he  considared  to  apply  to  Ireland  as  well  as  to 
Great  Britain. 


Ytfurs. 


Number 

of  l*Ott]lflB 

oonsamed. 


RateofOoiy. 


lbs. 


IdOI 


'  r  20  p«r  eent.  "^ 


Population  !    Avcvase  I.  ^jf****" 
of  United    j      Con-      i'^SeSE*' 
Kingdom.   |  sompUun.    o^^**^ 


!     lb. 


»,2r.7S3      j:SlSL«St)l!  16.338.102 


1811    i  20.7W2.809    {^^SJ^^**"}.  18.5*7.720 

!96  per  eent.  I ' 

""^H^dm  \  21.193.438 
per  ct.  above  J 

1831    I  29.997.101     Some  as  1821.  24.029.702 

1841    :  36,673,667     2f .  l<t  per  lb.  .  26,711,694 


1    3-75 

I     1-10 


s.    d. 

1    94 

4    Oi 


1    0-32  i      3    6 


I    3-93 
1    3-96 


2    9 
2  U 


The  difference  in  the  proportionate  consumption  at 
the  above  periods  is  small,  when  compared  with  the  fluc- 
tuations experienced  with  other  articles.  During  the 
whole  of  the  time  down  to  1833,  the  trade  was  held  as  a 
monopoly  strictly  in  the  hands  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, and  the  consumption  was  checked  not  only  by  the 
high  duty  and  the  enhancement  of  the  price  by  reason  of 
the  monopoly,  but  also  by  the  mode  of  taking  the  duty 
according  to  the  sale  price,  and  by  which  means  the 
monopoly  was  made  to  work  the  twofold  injury  of  in- 
creasing both  the  price  and  the  rate  of  duty.  On  the 
opening  of  the  trade  in  1833  it  was  justly  anticipated 
that  the  market-price  of  tea  would  fall,  and  consequently 
that  the  produce  of  an  ac?  valorem  duty  would  fall  like- 
wise, for  which  reason  the  ad  valorem  rate  was  changed 
for  such  a  fixed  duty  as,  calculating  from  the  consump- 
tion of  previous  years,  would  yield  to  the  Exchequer  an 
amount  of  revenue  equal  to  that  received  in  those  years. 
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The  consumption  of  this  class  of  articles  affords  a  very 
useful  test  of  the  comparative  condition  at  different 
periods  of  the  labouring  classes.  If  by  reason  of  the 
cheapness  of  provisions  the  wages  of  the  labourer  afford 
means  for  indulgence,  sugar,  tea,  and  coffee  are  the 
articles  to  which  he  earliest  has  recourse,  and  his  family 
partake  in  the  sober  gratification.  On  the  other  hand 
it  will  often  happen  that  where  the  power  of  buying  these 
things  is  not  enjoyed,  the  small  sum  that  can  still  be 
spared  after  the  purchase  of  his  loaf  is  bestowed  in  pro- 
curing that  stimulating  draught  which  is  then  more  than 
ever  desired,  and  the  man  is  driven  from  his  cottage  to 
the  public-house.  We  may  thus  reconcile  the  apparent 
anomaly  which  has  been  so  often  remarked,  that  the 
Excise  revenue  maintains  its  level  during  even  lengthened 
periods  of  distress.* 

The  history  of  the  tea-trade  affords  abundant  proof  of 
the  effect  produced  on  consumption  by  alterations  in  the 
rate  of  duties.  In  1784  the  duty  was  Is,  per  pound, 
and  67  per  cent,  on  the  value,  and  the  quantity  consumed 
was  no  more  than  4,948,983  lbs.  In  the  following  year 
the  rate  was  reduced  to  I2h  per  cent,  on  the  value,  and 
the  consumption  rose  in  that  and  the  two  following  years 
as  under : — 

1785  10,856,578 

1786  12,539,380 

1787  17,047,054 

Similar  effects  had  followed  reductions  in  the  duty  at 
former  periods.  In  1746  a  reduction  equal  to  about 
2s.  per  pound  caused  an  increase  in  the  quantity  to  more 
than  three  times  that  on  which  duty  had  been  paid  in 

*  For  an  illustration  of  this  remark,  see  vol.  ii.  pp.  35,  36. 
VOL.  III.  D 
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1745.  In  1768  an  abatement  of  1^.  per  pound  on  black 
tea  caused  the  consumption  to  increase  immediately 
80  per  cent.,  and  when  in  1773  the  shilling  duty  was 
re-imposed,  the  consumption  fell  back  to  its  former 
scale. 

If  our  commercial  relations  with  China  shall  be  placed 
upon  a  secure  footing,  and  a  bold  measure  of  reduction 
in  the  duty  on  tea  is  adopted,  can  it  be  doubted,  with 
these  historical  facts  before  us,  that  the  Exchequer  would 
soon  find  an  advantage  from  it,  while  the  trade  and 
manufactures  of  the  country  would  be  proportionatdy 
benefited,  and  the  people  of  this  country,  the  working 
classes,  would  have  the  sum  of  their  rational  enjoyments 
enlarged. 

Malt. — ^The  use  of  malt  in  this  country  has  fallen  off 
materially  during  the  last  hundred  years,  when  compared 
with  the  numbers  of  the  people ;  but  it  would  not  be 
correct  to  attribute  this  circumstance  wholly  to  the  effect 
of  taxation,  although  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  con- 
sumption has  been  materially  checked  by  the  duty  ifli- 
posed.  The  introduction  of  tea  and  coffee  into  extensive 
use  throughout  the  kingdom  must  necessarily  have  inter- 
fered with  the  consumption  of  beer,  and  the  same 
effect  must  have  followed  the  increased  use  of  spirits, 
only  a  small  proportion  of  which  is  distilled  from  malted 
grain. 

The  consumption  of  malt  at  various  periods  of  the 
present  century,  in  the  different  divisions  of  the  kingdom, 
has  been  as  follows : — 


18,005,786 
23,982,749 
26,13S,437 
33,963,470 
30,9S6,348 


607,3M 
1,013,336 

1,305,659 
4,186,955 
4,05S,2J6 


3,681,812 
1,919,315 

3,101,844 
1,149,691 


39,332,269 

10,505,936 
43,456,862 
1811      36,164,385 


■  Sj  10,79rTK»^ 

1  7i  12,29S,17a    " 

1  7  13,897,187 

J  7  15,911,735 

SoOTLjtHIt. 


r    spirits   iu 
uf  the  moit 

esiilledeiUireiy 
EobaldMathew 
himself  of  ti? 


Bj  1,599,068 

4  1,803,688 

T^  3,093,456 

7  2,365,114 

7  2,628,957 

IlRLAND. 

6}  5,395,456 

^  5,950,917 

61  6,801,827 

7  7,767,101 

7  8,179,359 


United  Kimudou. 


ie,3: 


1,101 


18,847,720 
31,193,458 

2  7         34,029,702 

3  7         53,907,096 

2  7        36,443,495 

3  7        36,711,691 


\'l 


4     li 

3     5J 


It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  at  different  periods 
during  the  last  ccnturj'  the  consumption  of  malt  in 
England  -Bas  grcatpr,  in  proportion  to  the  population, 
than  at  anV  Bubgcqucnt  time.  The  average  consumptbn 
of  each  individual  in  each  decennary  year,  from  !740  to 
nOO,  wa«  as  follows : — 

i>2 


50 


S2 
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1745.  In  nej 

f 

• 

tea  caused  tM 

l 

80  per  cent.,  aj 
re-imposed,  Xh\ 

1 

17. 

T«n. 

^^our  commerjp*^ '5    H 

1780 
9,4Wi.  •^'•W 

Ik. 
36 

1802 

18l5^ 

■""^r' 

10    3 

10,941,821 

0*33 

3    5 

1821 

W^,oid 

11     8J 

12,298,175 

0*33 

3  I0| 

1831 

7,434,047 

7    6 

13,897,187 

0*63 

3  llf 

1838 

7,930,490 

7    6 

16,307,364 

0*51 

3  10 

1840 

8,278,148 

7  10 

16,710,271 

0-52 

4    Of 

1841 

8,166,985 

7  10 

15,911,726 

0-51 

4    0 

Scotland. 

1802 

1,158,568 

3  10^ 

1,619,730 

0-71 

2    9 

1812 

1,681,524 

8    0^ 

1,834,465 

0-86 

6  11 

1821 

2,386,496 

6    2 

2,093,456 

1-14 

7    Of 

1831 

6,700,689 

3    4 

2,366,114 

2*41 

8    0^ 

1838 

6,269,711 

3     4 

2,543,961 

2*46 

8    2^ 

1840 

6,180,138 

3    8 

2,595,061 

2-38 

8     8| 

1841 

6,989,906 

3    8 

2,620,610 

2*28 

8    4i 

Ireland. 

1802 

4,716,098 

2  lOi 

5,451,002 

0-86 

2    5i 

1812 

4,009,301 

6    li 

6,036,008 

0*66 

3     4| 

1821 

3,311,462 

6    li 

6,801,827 

0-48 

2     8i 

1831 

8,710,672 

2    4 

7,767,401 

Ml 

2    7 

1838 

12,296,342 

2    4 

8,055,771 

1-52 

3     6i 

1840 

7,401,051 

2    8 

8,138,163 

0-90 

2    4^ 

1841 

6,486,443 

2    8 

8,179,359 

0-80 

2    li 

United  Kingdom. 

1802 

9,338,036 

16,660,864 

0-66 

2    3 

1812 

9,213,795 

18,812,294 

0-49 

3    9i 

1821 

9,822,573 

21,193,458 

0-46 

2  Hi 

1831 

21,845,408 

24,029,702 

0-90 

4    ^ 

1838 

26,486,543 

26,907,096 

1-02 

4    24 

1840 

21,869,337 

26,443,496 

0-82 

8  Hi 

1841 

20,642,333 

26,711,694 

0-77 

3  lOi 
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The  falling  off  in  the  consumption  of  spirits  in 
Ireland  in  the  years  1840  and  1841  is  one  of  the  moat 
remarkahle  events  of  our  day.  It  has  resulted  entirely 
from  the  efforts  of  one  man,  the  Rev.  Theobald  Mathew, 
a  Catholic  clergyman,  who  has  availed  himself  of  his 
power  of  influencing  his  fellow-men  to  produce  a  sudden 
change  in  the  habits  of  vast  numbers,  reclaiming  them 
from  the  vice  of  drunkenness  and  its  accompanying  evils 
to  an  extent  which  nothing  short  of  the  fact  itself  could 
induce  us  to  think  possible.  "  Father  Mathew,"  to  use 
the  name  by  which  he  is  generally  known,  aware  of  the 
command  over  themselves  which  many  of  his  countrymen 
have  occasionally  exhibited  in  keeping  their  vows  to 
abatam  for  some  limited  time  from  the  use  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  has  led  vast  numbers  of  them  to  pledge  them- 
selves 80  to  abstain,  not  indeed  for  all  future  time,  but 
until  they  shall  formally  signify  to  him  their  intention  of 
recurring  to  the  use  of  whisky.  Many  have  been  led 
thus  to  take  up  the  pledge  of  abstinence,  because  they 
can  lay  it  down  again  at  pleasure ;  but  as  the  renunciation 
must  be  a  deliberate  act,  which  can  hardly  ever  be 
performed  at  the  time  when  the  temptation  is  upon  them, 
and  as  some  degree  of  weakness  would  be  implied  in 
that  renunciation,  the  chances  are  great  that  it  will  be 
postponed  from  time  to  time,  until  the  habit  of  sobriety 
and  the  sense  of  personal  respectability  and  domestic 
comfort  which  it  brings  shall  have  removed  all  desire  for 
resuming  a  course  of  intemperance.  If  the  change  thus 
brought  about  shall  prove  in  any  degree  permanent, 
Father  Mathew  must  be  acknowledged  one  of  the 
greatest  benefetctors  that  the  people  of  Ireland  have 
ever  known.  The  degree  in  which  his  influence  has 
extended  is  apparent  from  the  following  figures,  showing 
the  quantity  of   spirits  distilled  in  Ireland,  and  the 
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revenue  collected  thereon,  in  each  of  the  five  years  from 
1837  to  1841:  — 


Gallons. 

Duty. 

1837 

11,235,635 

£1,310,824 

1838 

12,296,342 

1,434,573 

1839 

10,815,709 

1,261,832 

1840 

7,401,051 

936,126 

1841 

6,485,443 

864,726 

The  consumption  of  colonial  and  foreign  spirits  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland  has  at  all  times  been  small  in 
comparison  with  the  use  of  those  articles  in  England. 
Of  late  years  home-made  spirits  have  almost  wholly 
taken  the  place  of  rum  and  brandy  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland.  Of  2,277.970  gallons  of  rum  and  1,186,104 
gallons  of  foreign  spirits  on  which  consumption  duty 
was  paid  in  1841,  there  were  2,217,073  gallons  of  rum 
and  1,127,849  gallons  of  brandy  and  Greneva  used  in 
England. 

For  the  reason  already  assigned  in  noticing  the  con- 
sumption of  British  spirits,  the  years  1801  and  1811 
would  not  afford  means  for  correctly  comparing  the  con- 
sumption of  dififerent  periods,  and  the  results  for  1802 
and  1812  are  accordingly  substituted. 

RUM. 

England. 

Rate  Average     K.Ji?"*"' 

Years.  Gallons.         of  Duty  Population.  Con-         „"";?*** 

perGaUon.  •^"P^io-.  the  SvVuue. 

s.    d.  Galls.         8,      d. 

1802        2,204,897      9     0}  9,490,132        0«23         2     1 

1812  3,205,465  13  1}  10,941,821  0-29  4  0 

1821  2^166,441  13  llj  12,298,175  0-17  2  4^ 

1831  3,479,911  9  0  13,897,187  0*25  2  3 

1838  3,029,495  9  0  15,307,864  0-19  1  8J 

1841  2,217,073  9  4  15,911,725  0«14  1  3| 
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Scotland. 


yews. 

Bate  of 
Gallons.    Duty  per 
Gallon. 

Population. 

Average,' 

C!on- 
sumption. 

•Contri-; 

butiuu  per 

Head  to  the 

Kevenuc. 

«. 

d. 

Galls. 

«. 

d. 

1802 

468,163 

9 

Of 

1,619,730 

0-29 

2 

n 

1812 

286,569 

13 

n 

1,834,465 

0-15 

2 

oi 

1821 

138,189 

13 

Ui 

2,093,456 

0-06 

0 

10  • 

1S31 

125,702 

9 

0 

2,365,114 

0-05 

0 

5* 

1838 

86,460 

9 

0 

2,543,961 

0-03 

0 

3ir 

1841 

48,523 

9 

4 

2,620,610 

0-02 

0 

H 

Ireland. 

1802 

637,005 

5 

6i 

5,451,002 

0-12 

0 

8 

1812 

283,135 

10 

3* 

6,036,008 

0-04 

0 

5 

1821 

19,685 

12 

9 

6,801,827 

0-003 

0 

oi 

1831 

18,984 

8 

6 

7,767,401 

0-002 

0 

oi 

1838 

19,701 

9 

0 

8,055,771 

0-002 

0 

H 

1841 

12,374 

9 

4 

8,179,359 

0-0015    0 

% 

United  Kingdom. 

1802 

3,310,065 

16,560,864 

0-20 

1 

H 

1812 

3,775,169 

18,812,294 

0-20 

2 

8 

1821 

2,324,315 

21,193,458 

0-U 

1 

6 

1831 

3,624,597 

24,029,702 

0-15 

1 

4 

1838 

3,135,651 

25,907,096 

0-12 

1 

Oi 

1841 

2,277,970 

26,711,694 

0-09 

0 

^ 

F 

OR 

EIGN  SPIRITS. 
England. 

Years. 

Gallons. 

I 

T»  j^                  Average             Contri- 

.er  GulL              iumption            Head  to 
»er  Uallou.            ^^^  ^^^^^       ^^^^  Keveuutv 

s. 

d.                 Galls. 

s,     d. 

1802 

1,982,790 

11 

4i              0- 

209 

2    4f 

1812 

106,018 

24 

9i            0-015 

0  ^ 

1821 

969,474 

22 

74            0-079 

1  ^ 

1831 

1,217,971 

22 

0               0- 

0S6 

I  Hi 

1838 

1,176,252 

22 

6-             0- 

074 

1  fi 

1 

1841 

1,127,849 

22 

10              0-071 

1    ; 

i 

d3 
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Scotland. 

Rate 

Average 

Contri- 

Yeau. 

Gallon*. 

of  Duty 

Con- 
sumption 

bution  per] 
Headtu 

Qallon. 

per  Head. 

the  Revenue.' 

s.     d. 

Galls. 

*. 

d. 

1802 

366,157 

11     4| 

0*219 

2 

« 

1812 

21,3d5 

24     9i 

0-012 

0 

3* 

1821 

34,601 

22    7i 

0-016 

0 

*i 

1831 

39,744 

22    6 

0-017 

0 

*i 

1838 

38,084 

22    6 

0-014 

0 

H 

1841 

40,291 

22  10 
Ireland. 

0«016 

0 

5 

1802 

92,630 

8     6 

0-018 

0 

If 

1812 

8,280 

12    7i 

0-001 

0 

Oi 

1821 

9,325 

17     3f 

0  001 

0 

Oi 

1831 

10,483 

22    6 

0-001 

0 

Oi 

1838 

18,238 

22    6 

0-002 

0 

OJ 

1841 

17,964 

22  10 

0-002 

0 

0* 

United  Kingdom. 

1802 

2,431,577 

.  • 

0-150 

1 

H 

1812 

195,693 

•  * 

0.010 

0 

3* 

1821 

1,013,400 

w . 

0-049 

0 

11} 

1831 

1,268,198 

22    6 

0-050 

1 

1* 

1838 

1,232,574 

22    6 

0-045 

1 

H 

1841 

1,186,104 

22  10 

0-044 

1 

0 

The  diminished  consumption  of  foreign  spirits  observ- 
able in  1812  was  occasioned  by  the  war  at  that  time 
carried  on  with  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  and  which 
for  some  time  wholly  shut  out  from  our  ports  the  pro- 
duce of  France  and  Holland.  The  trade  has  since  been 
resumed  without  any  check  except  that  caused  by  high 
duties,  and  this  it  will  be  seen  has  effectually  kept  down 
the  consumption.  In  1802,  with  a  duty  of  lis.  4|rf.  per 
imperial  gallon,  the  average  consumption  of  each  person 
in  England  somewhat  exceeded  one-fifth  of  a  gallon ; 
'While  in  1841,  with  a  duty  of  22^.  lOd.  per  gallon,  the 
average  consumption  was  scarcely  mure  than  one-third 
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of  that  quantity.  This  high  duty  was  first  imposed 
during  the  war,  and  was  then  intended  to  act  as  a  prohi- 
bkion.  It  would  he  difficult  to  assign  any  good  reason 
fixr  its  continuance  during  the  long  period  of  peace  that 
we  have  since  enjoyed.  Under  the  plea  of  protection  to 
agriculture  our  legislature  has,  in  modem  times,  always 
gifen  an  advantage  in  this  respect  to  home-made  corn- 
spirits;  hut  the  unreasonableness  of  such  a  protec- 
tion, when  it  amounts,  as  in  this  case,  to  three  times  the 
duty  upon  the  home-made  produce,  is  such  that  it  would 
scarcely  have  been  practicable  to  impose  it  upon  such  a 
plea,  although  it  received  a  ready  and  general  acquiescence 
when  adopted  as  a  measure  of  anifsyauce  to  an  enemy. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  it  is  this  motive  of 
giving  a  preference  to  our  farmers  over  the  wine-growers 
of  France,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  against  all  other 
classes  of  our  countrymen,  which  has  prevented  the  in- 
troduction of  any  modification  during  all  the  many  years 
that  have  passed  since  the  original  plea  has  ceased  to 
operate.  The  evil  is  partially  counteracted  through  the 
agency  of  contraband  traders ;  but  the  remedy  thus  ap- 
plied should  be  considered  as  the  substitution  of  a  greater 
evil,  and  one  for  which  the  legislature  may  be  held 
morally  responsible  [  through  the  temptation  which  it 
offers  for  the  commission  of  crime. 

The  revenue  derived  from  the  consumption  of  foreign 
spirits  amounted  in  1800  to  1,382,718/.,  when  the  rate 
of  duty  was  11^.  Id.  per  imperial  gallon.  In  1841,  with 
that  rate  advanced  to  22s.  lOd.  per  gallon,  the  revenue 
has  amounted  to  no  more  than  1,354,019/. ;  the  sum 
which  it  should  have  yielded,  according  to  the  increased 
rate  and  the  additional  population,  is  3,840,279/.,  being 
2,465,767/.,  or  179  per  cent,  beyond  the  amount  really 
collected. 
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The  calculations  which  have  heen  here  made  concern- 
ing the  conmunption  of  ardent  spirits  in  this  kingdom, 
so  far  as  it  can  be  shown  by  the  revenue  accounts,  will 
afford  but  little  sads&ction  to  many  persons  who  see  an 
intimate  connexion  between  the  degree  of  that  consump- 
tion and  the  moral  condition  of  the  people.  It  appears 
that,  taking  into  account  home-made,  colonial,  and 
foreign  spirits,  the  average  consumption  throughout  the 
kingdom  is  somewhat  greater  now  than  it  was  at  thie  be- 
ginning of  the  century ;  and  it  is  hence  inferred  that  the 
vice  of  intemperance  has  gained  an  accession  to  the 
number  of  its  votaries.  The  particular  examination  of 
this  subject  belongs  more  properly  to  another  Section  of 
this  inquiry,  and  will  not  be  further  entered  upon  here, 
except  to  show  that  if  in  the  year  of  the  greatest  con- 
sumption the  quantity  used  had  been  equally  divided 
among  the  people,  the  share  of  each  would  have  been  not 
quite  the  tenth  part  of  a  gill  per  diem,  a  quantity  that 
might  be  taken  with  impunity  by  any  one  advanced  be- 
yond the  stage  of  infancy.  It  is  true  there  is  a  very  large 
proportion  of  people  in  this  country  who  never  taste 
intoxicating  drink ;  but  it  is  very  possible,  and,  consider- 
ing the  general  progress  of  society  as  regards  the  means 
of  commanding  conveniences  and  luxuries,  it  is  even 
highly  probable,  that  the  number  who  practise  this  degree 
of  abstinence  is  continually  becoming  less :  but  it  thence 
by  no  means  follows  that  an  absolute  and  even  a  great 
increase  in  the  general  consumption  of  ardent  spirits 
affords  certain  evidence  of  increased  intemperance.  It 
might  even  be  that  the  quantity  consumed  throughout 
the  country  should  be  doubled,  while  the  general  cha- 
racter of  the  population  for  sobriety  would  be  improved. 

Wine, — Although,  as  we  have  seen,  the  consumption 
of  spirits  has  increased  in  a  slight  degree  since  the  open- 
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ing  of  the  century,  there  has  not  been  any  corresponding 
increase  in  the  use  of  wine,  denoting  the  greater  addiction 
of  the  people  to  habits  of  intemperance.  The  quantity 
of  all  descriptions  of  wine  used  in  the  United  Kingdom 
at  different  periods,  since  1801,  has  been  as  follows,  dis- 
tinguishing Great  Britain  from  Ireland : — 


Grkat  Bbitaiw. 

Ibeland. 

Average 

Duty 

Average 

Duty 

Year*. 

Galloni. 

Con- 

per 

Gallons. 

Con- 

per 

sumption. 

Head. 

sumption. 

Head. 

Galls. 

s.    d. 

Galls. 

s.    d. 

1901 

5,838.592 

0-533 

3    7i 

1.038.118 

0-207 

0    9i 

1811 

4,884,062 

0-387 

3    5i 

745.660 

0125 

0  lOi 

1821 

4,1«0.474 

0-290 

2    6 

520.584 

0-076 

0    7i 

1831 

5.454.737 

0-335 

1    7i 

757.527 

0*096 

0    51 

1838 

6.504.038 

0-364 

1    9i 

696.838 

0-086 

0    5i 

1841 

5.582.385 

0-301 

1    7» 

602,575 

0-073 

0    4f 

The  average  consumption,  and  the  amount  of  duty 
contributed  per  head,  in  the  whole  kingdom,  in  the  same 
years,  were — 

Average  Consumption. 


1801 
1811 
1821 
1831 
1841 


0-431  gallons. 

0-304 

0-221 

0-255 

0-267 


» 


Duty  per  Head. 
t.    d, 

2     8} 

1  10| 
1     4^ 


The  rates  *of  duty  per  imperial  gallon  have  been  as 
follows : — 


Years. 

1801 
1811 
1821 
1831 
1841 


Great  Britain. 
French.       ■  Other  Kiuds. 


s.  d, 

10  2J 

13  8i 

13  9 

5  6 

5  6 


«.  d» 

6  9i 

5  6 

5  6 


Ireland. 

French.        Otlier  Kind». 
s.    d. 


t.    d, 

10     O 
13     9 


5 
5 


6 
6 


3  11 

7     OJ 
9     1^ 
5     6 
5     G 
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The  extent  to  which  the  people  of  this  country  nre 
accustomed  to  the  use  of  wine  cannot  be  considered  com- 
mensurate with  their  general  power  to  obtain  the  conve- 
niences of  life.  The  consumption  was  in  former  times 
much  greater  in  proportion  to  the  population  than  it  has 
been  of  late  years.  In  1700  the  average  annual  con- 
sumption of  each  individual  in  £ngland  and  Wales 
amounted  to  a  very  small  fraction  below  an  imperial  gal- 
Ion,  while  at  present  it  scarcely  exceeds  one-fourth  of 
that  quantity.  There  can  be  but  one  cause  assigned  for 
this  change — excessive  duties.  In  France,  where  wine 
may  be  had  in  almost  every  part  of  the  kingdom  at  a  low 
price,  and  where,  except  a  trifling  **  octroi "  levied  in 
the  towns,  the  produce  of  the  vineyard  is  nearly  duty 
free, — the  average  annual  consumption  is  equal  to  rather 
more  than  19  gallons  by  each  individual,  or  more  than 
70  times  the  consumption  of  the  United  Kingdom.  One 
efiect  of  our  high  duties  has  been  to  confine  importations 
to  the  finer  kinds  of  wine,  which  are  consequently 
within  the  reach  of  only  the  easy  classes ;  to  the  working 
man  wine  is  altogether  denied.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
excellent  wine  made  in  Provence  and  Languedoc,  better 
adapted  to  the  English  taste  generally  than  the  finest 
wines  of  Medoc,  and  which  could  be  sold  with  a  good 
profit  to  the  importer  for  less  than  sixpence  per  bottle, 
independent  of  duty.  If  the  rate  of  this  duty  were  fixed 
so  low  as  to  admit  of  the  sale  by  the  retailer  at  one  shil- 
ling per  bottle,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  consumption 
would  be  very  much  increased,  and  that  a  great  addition 
would  be  made  to  the  innocent  enjoyments  of  the  people. 
It  would  still  be  practicable  to  levy  the  present  high  rate 
of  duty  upon  wines  of  the  first  quality,  the  production, 
and  necessarily  therefore  the  consumption,  of  which  are 
limited,  independently  of  the  duty.     It  is  said  to  be  im- 
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prteticable  to  levy  distinct  rates  of  duty  upon  different 
qualities  of  the  like  article,  and  that  the  imposition  of  a 
duty  according  to  the  value  assigned  by  the  importer 
might  open  the  door  widely  to  fraud ;  but  it  has,  on  the 
other  hand,  been  suggested  that  every  difficulty  of  this 
nature  may  be  obviated  by  fixing  maximum  and  minimum 
rates  of  valuation,  within  which  the  declarations  of  the 
meirhant  must  be  made,  and  by  giving  to  the  officers  of 
the  customs  the  right  to  purchase  the  wine  at  the  usual 
advance  of  10  per  cent,  upon  the  declared  value,  when- 
ever they  may  consider  that  value  to  be  much  below 
what  the  wine  is  actually  worth. 

It  appears  from  official  accounts  printed  by  the  French 
government,  that  the  quantity  of  wine  made  in  France 
in  years  of  ordinary  or  average  production  amounts 
to  924,000,000  imperial  gallons.  Of  this  quantity 
24,530,000  gallons  are  exported  to  foreign  countries, 
only  a  very  small  proportion  of  which  is  consumed  in 
this  kingdom.  The  population  of  Denmark,  which  does 
not  equal  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  our  metro- 
polis, consume  more  French  wine  than  the  entire  popu- 
lation of  the  United  Kingdom.  In  former  times  the 
taste  of  Englishmen  led  them  to  a  far  greater  proportionate 
use  of  French  wine,  but  by  the  ill-judged  Methuen 
Treaty,  concluded  in  1703,  whereby  we  bound  ourselves 
to  impose  50  per  cent,  higher  duties  on  the  wine  of 
France  than  on  that  of  Portugal,  a  great  change  in  this 
respect  was  gradually  brought  about,  so  that  the  con- 
sumption of  French  wine  was  in  time  reduced  to  a  quan- 
tity altogether  insignificant.  The  Methuen  Treaty  ceased 
to  operate  in  1831,  and  thenceforward  the  duty  charged 
upon  wines  the  growth  of  all  foreign  countries  has  been 
equalized.  The  proportionate  consumption  of  French 
wine  has  since  increased ;  but,  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  time 
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is  required  in  order  to  bring  about  a  change  in  the  public 
taste,  and  many  years  will  probably  elapse  before  we 
can  expect  by  any  such  means  to  destroy  the  prefer- 
ence that  has  long  been  given  to  the  strong  and  highly- 
brandied  wine  of  Portugal. 

The  quantity  of  French  wine  of  all  qualities  sold  for 
consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  each  year,  since 
the  peace,  and  the  rates  of  duty  chargeable,  have  been 
as  follows :— 


Per  Gallon. 

Per  Gallon 

GuUi. 

s.      d. 

Galls. 

s,    d. 

1815 

200,918 

13  ^ 

1829 

365,336 

7  3 

1816 

123,567 

i  t 

1S30 

308,294 

5  y 

1817 

145,972 

>  > 

1831 

254,366 

5  6 

1818 

259,178 

J  ; 

1832 

228,627 

1819 

213,616 

13  9 

1833 

232,550 

1820 

164,292 

) » 

1834 

260,630 

1821 

159,462 

i  i 

1835 

271,661 

1822 

168,732 

5  9 

1836 

352j063 

1823 

171,681 

i  1 

1837 

438,594 

1824 

187,447 

>  i 

1838 

436,866 

1825 

525,579 

7  2i 

1839 

378,636 

1826 

313,707 

7  3 

1840 

341,841 

1827 

311,289 

>  • 

1841 

353,740 

1828 

421,469 

J  i 

The  increased  rate  of  consumption  in  the  last  five 
years  of  the  series  gives  no  greater  proportion  than  one 
gallon  per  annum  among  60  people.  The  consumption 
of  Holland  amounts  to  one  gallon  per  head,  the  highest 
government  and  municipal  duty  paid  in  any  city  of  that 
country  being  equal  to  2*.  5i(f.  per  gallon.  In  Amster- 
dam the  duties  amount  to  %d,  per  gallon,  and  in  Rotter- 
dam wine  is  consumed  free  of  duty. 

Beer, — It  would  have  afforded  a  more  satisfactory  view 
of  the  progress  of  consumption  with  regard  to  fermented 
liquors  and  spirits,  if  the  quantity  could  have  been  stated  of 
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various  kinds  of  beer  used  at  the  different  periods  in  this 
country  chosen  for  comparison.  This  it  is  not  possible 
to  do  for  any  period  later  than  1829,  as  the  beer  duty 
was  wholly  repealed  in  1 830,  so  that  a  great  proportion 
of  what  was  made  in  that  year  did  not  enter  into  the 
revenue  accounts,  the  only  records  in  which  such  infor- 
mation can  be  found. 

The  number  of  barrels  of  strong  beer  and  of  table 
and  small  beer  consumed  in  England  and  Wales  was, — 


Strong  Beer. 

Table  and 
Small  Beer. 

Strong. 

,  j^uiy  per  oarivi. 
Tuble.       Small. 

1801 

4,735,574 

1,691,955 

8«. 

3».       U.  id. 

1811 

5,902,903 

1,649,564 

10«. 

3*. 

1821 

5,575,830 

1,439,970 

J> 

» 

1829 

6,559,210 

1,530,419 

9*. 

u,  md. 

The  produce  of  the  duty  on  the  above  quantities,  and 
flie  average  consumption  and  amount  of  duty  paid  per 
head  in  England  and  Wales  were — 


Produce  of 
Duty. 

Average 
Consumption. 

Average  Amount 
of  Duty. 

£. 

Gallons. 

s.     d. 

1801 

2,048,695 

24-76 

4     4^ 

1811 

3,116,407 

25-19 

5     9i 

1821 

2,931,912 

20«53 

4     9i 

1829 

3,217,812 

21*10 

4     8 

These  figures  do  not  afiford  a  true  statement  of  the 
consumption  of  beer  by  the  people,  because  the  duty  was 
paid,  and  consequently  the  account  was  taken,  only  with 
reference  to  that  which  was  brewed  for  sale,  no  duty  having 
eyer  been  charged  on  beer  brewed  in  private  families. 
It  was  proposed,  in  the  budget  brought  forward  by  Lord 
Henry  Petty  in  1807,  to  subject  private  families  equally 
to  payment  of  the  duty,  but  such  was  the  amount  of 
selfish  clamour  raised  against  this  proposal  that  it  was 
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necessarily  abandoned.  It  would  no  doubt  have  been  an 
exceedingly  vexatious  thing  for  private  families  to  be 
subject  to  the  visitation  of  excise-officers,  and  without 
such  surveillance  it  would  not  have  been  possible  to  pre- 
vent a  very  general  evasion  of  the  tax ;  but  this  objection 
leaves  untouched  all  considerations  arising  from  the 
glaring  injustice  of  the  tax,  which  was  necessarily  paid 
by  every  poor  man  in  the  country  who  consumed  beer, 
while  all  other  classes  had  the  means  of  relieving  them- 
selves from  the  burthen.  There  can  therefore  be  no  ques- 
tion that  the  tax  as  levied  was  bad  in  principle,  and  that 
the  government  acted  properly  in  repealing  it.  The 
measure,  when  brought  forward,  was  popular  with  all 
parties ;  with  the  labouring  classes  because  of  its  cheap- 
ening one  of  their  chief  luxuries,  and  with  the  members 
of  the  legislature  because  of  the  rise  which  it  necessa- 
rily occasioned  in  the  prices  of  some  kinds  of  farming 
produce. 

The  duty  on  beer  in  Scotland  has,  since  the  Union  in 
1707,  been  the  same  as  was  charged  in  England;  but  the 
consumption  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom,  which  was 
always  greatly  below  the  proportion  ill  England,  has 
been  comparatively  insignificant  during  the  last  half  cen- 
tury. The  number  of  barrels  charged  with  duty  in  Scot- 
land in  1829  was  366,166,  of  which  247,443  barrels,  or 
two-thirds,  were  small  beer.  The  yearly  consumption 
of  both  qualities  amounted  therefore  to  5f  gallons  for 
each  inhabitant,  and  the  duty  paid  by  each  averaged  8d, 
It  has  been  shown  that  the  difference  in  this  respect  be- 
tween England  and  Scotland  is  compensated  by  the 
greater  use  of  spirits  in  the  latter  division  of  the  king- 
dom.    No  duty  was  ever  charged  on  beer  in  Ireland. 

Since  1785  brewers  of  beer  for  sale  have  been  obliged 
to  take  out  an  excise  licence,  for  which  they  have  been 
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subjected  to  an  annual  payment  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  brewed.  This  system  of  obliging  manufacturers 
of,  and  dealers  in,  commodities  chargeable  with  excise 
duties  to  take  out  licences,  was  adopted  with  the  twofold 
object  of  bringing  the  parties  more  directly  under  the 
survey  of  the  revenue  officers  with  the  view  of  preventing 
frauds,  and  of  adding  directly  to  the  public  revenue  by 
means  of  the  charge  made  for  the  licence.  There  have 
been  so  many  changes  made  in  the  regulations,  whereby 
additional  classes  have  at  various  times  been  embraced, 
and  the  charges  made  for  licences  have  been  so  altered, 
that  it  would  not  afford  any  information  concerning  the 
progress  made  in  this  branch  of  manufacture  to  state  the 
number  of  licences  that  were  taken  out  in  different  years. 
Some  information  on  this  subject  has  been  given  in  a 
former  Section  of  this  work,  when  treating  of  the  "occu- 
pations of  the  people."* 

*  Vol.  X.  pp.  69, 70. 


Chaptsr  v. 

Tobacco.  Consumption  at  different  Periods — Effects  of  increased 
Duties — ^Encouragement  to  Smuggling—Complaints  of  high 
Duty  on  the  part  of  the  Producers  in  the  United  States  of 
America — Threatened  Retaliation — Probable  Consequence  of 
such  a  Course.  Papeh.  Quantity  made  for  Use  at  different 
Periods — ^Injudicious  Nature  of  the  Tax  on  this  Article — Growing 
Use  of  Paper — Effect  of  Reduction  of  Duty — Rapid  Extension  of 
Sale  by  Repealing  the  Duty  on  Almanacs.  Soap.  No  Means  of 
distinguishing  its  Use  for  Personal  Purposes  from  that  caused  by 
Manufacturing  Processes — Frauds  caused  by  the  Duty — ^Impolicy 
of  Imposing  a  Duty  on  Soap— Mischief  of  Excise  Regulations — 
Annual  Consumption  of  Soap  at  various  Periods.  Cotton 
Manufactures.  Estimated  Consumption.  Silk  Manufacture. 
Estimated  Consumption — Effect  of  high  Protecting  Duties — Pro- 
portion of  Silk  Goods  introduced  by  Smugglers.  Linen  and 
Woollen  Manufactures.  Difficulty  of  estimating  the  Value 
used.  Iron.  Increased  Use  of  this  Material.  Copper.  Quan- 
tity used.  Tin.  Quantity  used  at  various  Periods  during  the 
present  Century.  Timber.  Quantity  imported  for  Use  in  different 
Years  afford  insufficient  Data  for  estimating  the  Use  of  Timber 
generally — Consumption  of  the  Metropolis-^Cattle — Sheep — 
Coals — Gas  Lighting. 

Tobacco, — The  quantity  of  this  plant  upon  which  con- 
sumption duty  is  paid  is  considerably  less  at  the  present 
time,  taking  the  kingdom  throughout  and  making  allow- 
ance for  the  increased  population,  than  it  was  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century.  This  fact  is  clearly 
attributable  to  the  increase  made  in  the  rate  of  duty.  In 
great  towns  and  among  the  easy  classes,  and  especially 
among  our  young  men  whose  expenditure  is  least  likely 
to  be  carefully  regulated  as  regards  minor  luxuries,  the 
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smoking  of  tobacco  is  probably  much  greater  now  than 

it  has  been  at  any  earher  period.    The  falling  off  in  the 

consumption  is  principally  experienced  in  Ireland,  where 

the  smoking  of  tobacco  has  long  been  a  chief  luxury 

among  the  working  classes,  and  where,  considering  the 

few  comforts  that  usually  fall  to  their  lot,  its  diminution 

betokens  a  great  degree  of  privation.     Contrasting  1839 

with  1801,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  average  use  of  tobacco 

in  Ireland  is  only  one-half  what  it  was  at  the  beginning 

of  the  century,  and  although  the  rate  of  duty  is  now 

about  three  times  what  it  was  in  1801,  the  contribution 

per  head  to  the  revenue  has  advanced  only  75  per  cent. 

In  Great  Britain,  where  the  condition   of  the   people 

generally  has  been  more  satisfactory  than  in  Ireland,  the 

consumption  per  head  is  now  about  equal  to  what  it  was 

at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  and  the  contribution  to 

the  revenue  has  consequently  been  more  in  agreement 

with  the  increased  rate  of  the  duty. 

Great  Britain. 

Average 
Ponndi  Ti.,4„  A «.«««»         "Average    Contribution 

y«».       Weight  IV„'y„j       A'S'""       yearly  Con-       toth. 

coasiimed.  p  »  »«uu«.      vix^u^jr.       gumption.      Revenue. 

lbs.  s,     d..  £,  ozs.  s,     d. 

1801     10,514,998        1-    1^^        923,855      15-37  1     8^ 

1811  14,923,243  2    t^J  1,710,848  18-95  2  8^ 

1821  12,983,198  4    0  2,600,415  14-43  3  71 

1831  15,350,018  3    0  2,338,107  14-84  2  9J 

1841  16,830,593           ..  2,716,217  14-52  2  111 

It  is  made  evident  by  these  figures  that  the  duty  of 
is,  per  lb.  was  excessive.  The  advance  to  that  rate 
from  2s,  2d,  caused  a  diminished  consumption  to  the 
extent  of  one-fourth,  and  the  revenue  per  head  which, 
had  the  consumption  not  been  lessened,  would  have  been 
4«.  lO^c/.,  amounted  to  only  3s,  *]\d. 
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lBn.ANDw 

Avenf* 

Poodi 

1»           A 

A^^^^Btt^ 

Artnige 

Coattibatioa 

Taut. 

Wti^ 

perI\»oad. 

dDntf. 

totiw 

lbs. 

«.    iC 

£. 

OIS. 

«.    d. 

1801 

e,389l,1M 

1     0* 

285,482 

18-95 

I     Of 

1^11 

«,453,»34 

1     7 

552,l»82 

17-35 

1  lOJ 

isai 

2,614,9^ 

3    0 

528,168 

6-15 

1     64 

1831 

4,183,823 

3    0 

626,485 

8-61 

1     7f 

1841 

5,478,767 

3    0 

863,946 

10-71 

2    0 

United  KnrciMW. 

IWl 

lft,994,7^ 

1,209^337 

16-05 

1     5f 

ISll 

111,376367 

2,262,930 

18*44 

2    5i 

1831 

15,598,152 

3,122,583 

11-77 

2Ut 

1831 

19,533,841 

2,964,930 

12*85 

2    5i 

1811 

22,309460 

3,586,1^ 

13-36 

2    8 

One  gi««t  eril  ^lat  attends  upon  exorbituit  tsxstioa 
on  this  uticle  of  consnmptioBY  is  fix  cncoangtiueiit  that 
it  gires  to  snuggling.  The  amoimt  of  tibe  dutj  is  so 
Tssdy  out  of  proportion  to  its  ¥alue»  that  the  contraband 
dealer  can  afbrd  to  lose  seyeral  Tentures  if  he  can 
succeed  in  saMj  disposing  of  one. 

The  high  rates  of  duty  charged  on  tobacco  in  Tarious 
European  counbnes  ha¥e  been  fdt  as  a  grierance  by 
some  of  the  States  of  the  American  Union,  and  threats 
haie  lor  some  time  been  used,  that  unless  an  aLteration.  be 
made  in  those  rates,  retaliatory  measures  wiH  be  taken, 
and  heayy  duties  placed  upon  some  of  the  staple  manu- 
factures of  Europe  whien  imported  into  the  United  States. 
This  Tery  ineiSectual  but  hy  no  means  uncommon  metfacNi 
of  meeting  the  case  has  Tery  recently  been  adopted  by 
^  American  Congreas.  The  result  of  the  new  Tarif 
of  ^  United  Stttes  will  in  all  probabfixtr  be  to  Itmk 
die  sales  as  well  as  tiie  psrchaaes  of  Amaxca,  and 
instead  of  cansiug  an  increased  Tent  for  tobacco,  t9 
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dimmish  it  by  lessening  the  means  which   foreigners 
have  for  buying.* 

Paper, — It  would  give  a  very  wrong  view  of  llie  pro- 
gressive use  of  paper  in  the  several  divisions  of  the  king- 
dom, if  the  calculations  were  made  from  the  produce  of 
the  duty  in  those  divisions.  The  manufacture  of  paper 
is  carried  on  in  certain  localities,  whence  it  is  distributed 
over  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  so  that  English-made 
paper  finds  its  way  to  Scotland  and  Ireland.  The  par- 
liamentary volumes  do  not  contain  any  statement  of  the 
quantity  of  paper  brought  to  charge  with  the  Excise 
earlier  than  1803  in  the  present  century,  which  year  is 
therefore  inserted  in  the  following  comparison,  instead  of 
1801. 

Poundt  of  Paper  Amount      Revenue  paid    Duty  per 

v«o«  Charged  with  of  by  each        lb.  onrhrtt 

lears.  ^^^^  Revenue.      IndividuaL     Cbus  Paper. 

1803  31,699,537  394,824  Sf  3 

1811  38,225,167  477,414  i         6J  3 

1821  48,204,927  579,867  6^  3 

1831  62,738,000  728,860  7  J  3 

1841  97,103,548  637,255  5|  IJ 

The  duty  on  paper  was  first  imposed  in  1711  by  the 
Act  10  Anne,  c.  19,  which  recites,  as  a  reason  for  the 
tax,  "  the  necessity  of  raising  large  supplies  of  money  to 
carry  on  the  war,"  and  surely  it  required  a  case  of 
strong  necessity  to  justify  the  imposition  of  a  tax  which 
tended  so  directly  to  impede  the  progress  of  knowledge 
among  the  people.  That  it  must  have  had  this  effect 
is  evident  from  the  statement  here  given.  While  the 
duty  on  first-class  paper,  which  includes  writing  and 
printing    paper,   was  continued   at   3d,    per    lb.,  the 

*  An  illustration  of  this  position,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Franklin, 
will  be  seen  in  voL  ii.  p.  327,  of  this  work. 
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increased  qnantitj  uied  was,  consideriiig  the  increase  of 
the  popnlation,  very  insignificant.  The  quantity  used  at 
the  different  periods,  if  equally  divided  among  the  popu- 
lation, would  have  been — 

1803  1  •  92  Cur  each  indiridoaL 

1811  2*06  „ 

1821  2-27  „ 

1831  2*54  „ 

1838  3' 47  „ 

1839  3*58  „ 

The  reduction  of  the  duty  took  effect  only  in  October, 
1836,  and  cannot  be  eipected  to  have  yet  produced  its 
full  effects.  The  degree  in  which  it  has  already  stimu- 
lated consumption  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
account  of  the  quantities  used  in  each  of  the  eight  years, 
1834  to  1841 :  viz.— 


lbs. 

1834 

70,605,889 

1835 

74,042,650 

1836 

82,108,947 

1837 

88,950,845 

1838 

93,466,286 

1839 

97,643,823 

1840 

97,237,358 

1^1 

97,103,548 

Previous  to  1836  the  paper  duty  was  charged  on  two 
classes  or  qualities,  of  which  the  first  class  paid  3d.  and 
the  second  class  li^d.  per  lb.  Not  any  change  has  been 
made  in  the  rate  charged  on  the  second-class  paper,  but 
the  duty  on  the  first  class  has  been  assimilated  to  it, 
and  thenceforward  the  Excise  officers  have  not  made  any 
distinction  between  the  two  qualities.  The  duty  having 
been  continued  at  the  same  rate  upon  common  paper,  it 
is  not  likely  that  much  increase  in  the  quantity  used  will 
have  taken  place;   but  if  we  even  calculate  that  an 
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increased  quantity,  to  the  amount  of  10  per  cent.,  has 
been  used  since  1835,  this  will  leave  31  per  cent, 
increase  upon  first-class  paper  in  little  more  than  two 
years  from  the  reduction  of  the  duty.  That  the  pro- 
gressive increase  experienced  up  to  1839  has  not  con- 
tinued beyond  that  year,  is  no  doubt  attributable  to  the 
condition  of  commercial  stagnation,  which  has  lessened 
the  power  of  expenditure  among  a  large  class  of  persons 
who  can  economize  in  the  purchase  of  books  without 
exciting  the  attention  of  the  circle  in  which  they  move. 

There  is  reason  for  supposing  that  the  public  may 
hereafter  obtain,  more  even  than  hitherto  has  been  the 
case,  advantages  from  the  reduction  of  duty.  The 
sudden  demand  consequent  upon  the  alteration  in  1836 
caused  for  a  time  an  increase  in  the  price  of  the  principal 
materials  of  which  paper  is  made,  but  this  advance  has 
not  since  been  maintained ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that,  stimulated  by  the  higher  price,  larger  quantities 
of  those  materials  will  in  time  find  their  way  to  the 
English  market,  or,  what  is  equally  probable,  other 
materials  may  be  found  applicable  to  the  purpose,  and 
at  a  lower  price,  so  that  the  cost  of  paper  may  in  time 
be  reduced  in  even  a  greater  proportion  than  has  hitherto 
followed  the  reduction  in  the  rate  of  duty. 

The  number  of  licences  taken  out  by  paper  manu- 
facturers has  been  as  follows : — 

England.    Scotland.        Ireland.  Total. 


1801 

413 

33  IN 

48.' 

0  account  kepi 

t 

1811 

527 

in  Ireland. 

1821 

564 

55 

47 

666 

1831 

507 

54 

59 

620 

1841 

370 

49 

iS 

467 

The  price  per  ream  of  printing  paper,  of  one  particular 
description,  has  been — 
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«.  d, 

1801  • 36  0 

1808 40  e 

1811 35  0 

1821 27  6 

1831 24  0 

1841 17  0 

1843  (January) ....  15  6 

The  effect  of  high  duties  in  limiting  the  use  of  books 
may  be  inferred  from  the  rapid  extension  caused  to  the 
sale  of  almanacs  through  the  repeal  of  the  stamp-duty  of 
1^.  3d.  It  was  stated  in  the  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Excise  Inquiry,  that  200  new  almanacs  were 
started  immediately  upon  the  repeal,  of  some  of  which 
upwards  of  250,000  copies  were  sold  within  a  short 
period,  although  the  old  ones  maintain  their  ground; 
and  Moore's  Almanac  for  the  year  1835  is  stated  to  have 
actually  doubled  its  former  sales. 

Some  part  of  the  increased  manufacture  of  paper 
must  be  ascribed  to  the  great  reduction  made  in  1836,  in 
the  stamp-duty  on  newspapers,  the  effect  of  which  will  be 
more  fully  described  in  a  future  section  of  this  volume. 

Soap. — The  use  of  this  article  is  in  some  degree 
dependent  on  the  growth  of  manufactures,  since  it  is  ex- 
tensively employed  in  many  processes,  and  in  this  coun- 
try is  increasingly  so  employed.  The  actual  consumption 
for  personal  and  household  purposes  cannot  therefore  be 
accurately  known  without  first  ascertaining  the  quantity 
otherwise  disposed  of,  no  particular  statement  of  which 
has  been  given  in  any  parliamentary  papers.  An  allow- 
ance is  made  for  the  duty  on  soap  used  in  the  silk, 
woollen,  cotton  and  linen  manufactures;  but  these  do 
not  comprise  the  whole  of  the  manufacturing  processes 
into  which  soap  enters.  It  is,  besides,  impossible  to 
make  any  true  estimate  of  the  quantity  used  generally. 
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because  of  the  intervention  of  the  contraband  maker. 
It  is  known  that  frauds  upon  the  revenue  are  thus  com- 
mitted to  a  great  extent,  not  so  much  perhaps  as  was 
done  before  the  reduction  of  the  duty  in  1833  ;  but  the 
degree  in  which  that  reduction  was  calculated  to  affect 
the  fraudulent  maker  by  reducing  his  profits,  has  been 
since  in  part  countervailed  by  simplifications  in  the  pro- 
cess, which  have  lessened  at  once  the  expenses  of  the 
manufacture  and  the  chances  of  detection.  That  frauds 
to  a  great  extent  are  committed  by  the  surreptitious  pro- 
duction of  soap,  may  be  believed  from  the  fact,  that  there 
are  50  persons  in  England  who  each  take  out  an  annual 
licence,  the  charge  for  which  is  4/.,  and  who  do  not  pay 
duty  to  the  £xcise  on  a  greater  quantity  than  one  ton  in 
the  course  of  the  year,  leaving  room  for  suspicion*  that 
the  licence  is  used  as  a  cover  for  fraudulent  processes. 
There  are  besides  great  numbers  of  persons  who  make 
soap  secretly,  and  without  taking  out  any  licence,  and 
who  consequently  pay  no  duty  whatever.  The  manu- 
facture can  be  successfully  carried  on  in  any  cellar  or 
small  room,  with  very  inartificial  apparatus ;  and  so  long 
as  the  rate  of  the  duty  offers  any  temptation,  it  is  much 
to  be  feared  that  there  will  always  be  persons  in  whom 
the  desire  of  gain  will  be  strong  enough  to  lead  them  to 
engage  in  the  secret  manufacture.  It  appears  doubtful 
whether  it  can  ever  be  desirable  to  extract  a  revenue 
from  soap,  the  use  of  which  among  the  people  should  be 
encouraged  on  moral  considerations,  and  which  should 
ako  lead  the  legislature  at  all  times  to  withdraw  from 
those  contests  with  breakers  of  the  law,  in  which  the 
government  is  sure  to  be  worsted. 

The  Excise  regulations,  which  it  may  be  presumed 
are  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  revenue,  so 
entirely  prevent  improvements  in  the  processes,  that  the 
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quality  of  soap  made  in  foreign  countries,  where  no  such 
regulations  are  imposed,  is  invariably  superior  to  that  of 
English  soap,  and  unless  to  our  own  colonies  and  de- 
pendencies, we  cannot  be  said  to  have  any  export  demand 
for  British-made  soap.  We  pay  an  import  duty  on  the 
chief  ingredient  used  in  the  manufacture  which  is  not 
returned  on  that  part  which  is  exported,  and  our  duties 
are  so  regulated  that  our  manufacturers  are  in  a  great 
degree  restricted  to  the  employment  of  a  material  which 
is  not  calculated  to  produce  soap  of  the  finest  quality. 
The  manufacturers  of  Marseilles  use  almost  exclusively 
olive  oil,  while  ours  are  chiefly  restricted  to  the  use  of 
tallow,  which  produces  an  article  so  inferior  in  quality 
that  the  preference  is  given  in  foreign  countries  to  almost 
any  soap  over  that  made  in  this  kingdom ;  and  this  is 
especially  the  case  where  the  article  is  used  in  maufac- 
turing  processes. 

After  these  remarks  it  will  be  understood  that  the  fol- 
lowing statement  regarding  the  use  of  soap  is  not  to  be 
taken  as  correct,  although  it  is  as  much  so  as  public 
documents  will  admit. 


Years. 

No.  of 
Pounds  of 

Soap 
Consumed. 

Rate  of  Duty. 

Quantity 

Consumed 

per 

Head. 

Amount  of 

Duty 

Contributed 

per  Head. 

No.  of 
Licensed 
Makers. 

1801 
1811 
1821 
1831 
1841 

52,947.037 

73.527,760 

92.941326 

103,121^77 

170,280.641 

(2i^.  per  lb.  hard  ) 
I  Urf.      ..     soft  j 

Ditto     .     .     . 
r  3d.  per  lb.  hard  1 
I  If  d.      „      soft  J 

Ditto    .     .     . 
r  lid.  per  lb.  hard) 
\  Id.        ..      soft  J 

lbs. 
4*84 

5-83 

6-43 

6*23 

9-20 

s.    d. 

0  Hi 

1  U 
1    7i 
1    6* 
1    11 

624 
522 
363 
532 
344 

The  progressive  decrease  in  the  number  of  licensed 
makers,  until  they  are  now  little  more  than  one-half  as 
many  as  in  1801,  is  a  very  remarkable  circumstance,  and 
one  for  which  it  is  difficult  to  assign  a  sufficient  reason. 
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Candles, — ^The  quantities  of  different  kinds  of  candles 
used  in  England  and  Scotland,  at  different  periods  in  the 
present  century,  were  as  follows : — • 


England.  —  1801 
1811 
1821 
1829 

Scotland.  —  1801 
1811 
1821 
1829 

GtBritain.~1801 
1811 
1821 
1829 

1830 


Tallow.             Wax.  Spermacett 

lbs.              lbs.  lbs. 

62^854,082  549,385  47,011 

73,166,119  633,942  103,469 

88,951,626  697,196  165,647 


Total. 

lbs. 

63,450,478 

73,903,530 

89,814,469 


109,425,509  744,536  303,683  110,473,728 


3,548,602 

4,737,025 

4,864,720 

5,731,299        1,516 
66,402,684    549,385      47,011 
77,903,144     633,942    103,469 
93,816,346     697,196     165,647 
115,156,808    746,052    303,683     116,206,543 

115,386,192     '  ' 


3,548,602 

4,737,025 

4,864,720 

5,732,815 

66,999,080 

78,640,555 

94,679,189 


1,265,113  116,851,305 

The  rates  of  duty  throughout  the  whole  period  were, 
on  candles  made  of  tallow.  Id.  per  pound ;  made  of  wax 
or  of  spermaceti,  3^d.  per  pound.  No  excise  duty  on 
candles  has  ever  been  charged  in  Ireland.  The  amount 
of  revenue  in  the  above  years  from  this  source  was  as 
follows :— ' 


£. 

1801 

275,660 

1811 

328,892 

1821 

395,911 

1829 

489,059 

1830 

482,413 

The  duty  on  candles  ceased  from  the  1st  January, 
1832.  The  Act  by  which  it  was  repealed  was  passed  in 
September,  1831,  and  materially  influenced  the  amount 
of  the  manufacture  during  the  last  quarter  of  that  year, 
since  no  one,  with  the  knowledge  of  its  ceasing,  would 
make  a  greater  quantity  than  would  be  required  for  use 
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during  the  continuance  of  the  duty.  For  this  reason 
the  quantity  returned  to  the  Excise  in  1831  was  only 
103,374,860  lbs.,  and  the  revenue  470,659/. 

During  all  the  time  that  an  excise  duty  was  levied 
upon  candles,  it  may  be  said  that  there  was  no  improve- 
ment made  in  their  quality ;.  and  it  is  probable  that  had 
the  duty  not  been  repealed  the  regulations  enforced  by 
the  revenue  officers  would  have  continued  to  prevent  any 
such  improvements.  No  sooner,  however,  were  the  ma- 
nufacturers relieved  from  the  restraints  thus  imposed, 
than  their  ingenuity  was  set  to  work,  and  each  year  that 
has  since  elapsed  has  produced  one  or  more  inventions  or 
combinations,  whereby  the  essential  good  qualities  of 
candles  have  been  increased,  and  their  cost,  relatively  tOi 
their  value  in  use,  diminished. 

Woven  Fabrics, — The  statements  already  given  in  these 
volumes,  in  describing  the  progress  of  some  of  our  chief 
manufactures,  make  it  unnecessary  to  go  into  much  detail 
in  regard  to  the  consumption  of  woven  fabrics.  The  rapid 
and  enormous  increase  which  has  been  exhibited  in 
these  branches  of  our  industry  must  serve  to  convince 
everybody  who  at  all  considers  the  subject  how  impos- 
sible it  is  to  fix  any  limit  to  the  powers  of  consumption 
under  circumstances  favourable  to  their  development, 
and  how  unreasonable  it  must  be  to  suppose  that  any 
degree  of  extension  to  which  we  may  hitherto  have 
arrived  can  be  taken  as  the  measure  of  what,  under 
higher  degrees  of  prosperity,  may  hereafter  be  attained. 

In  a  manufacture  like  that  of  cotton,  where  the  goods 
produced  differ  so  exceedingly  in  quality  that  the  value 
of  a  pound  weight  varies  from  a  few  pence  to  a  great 
many  shillings,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  make  an 
approach  even  to  the  capital  employed  and  the  value 
produced  in  the  course  of  the  year.     In  the  statement 
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made  by  Mr.  M'Culloch,  in  his  'Commercial  Dic- 
tionary,' already  quoted  in  this  work,*  the  entire  annual- 
value  of  the  manufacture  is  given  as  S^fiOOflOOl.  Mr. 
Baines  makes  the  value  31,388,693/.  in  the  year  1833,, 
when  the  weight  of  material  used  was  282  millions  of 
pounds.  Of  this  value  the  part  exported  amounted  to 
18,459,000/.,  leaving  for  the  goods  consumed  at  home 
12,879,693/.  If  we  were  to  follow  the  same  mode  of 
calculation  for  the  year  1841,  making  the  increased  value 
proportionate  to  the  increased  quantity  of  the  raw  ma- 
teriifl  employed,  the  value  of  cotton  goods  used  at  home 
would  be  as  follows : — 

437,000,000  of  pounds  of  cotton  taken  by  the  manu- 
facturers, assuming  the  cost  and  the  charges  of 
manufacture  to  be  the  same  per  pound  as  in  1833,  £. 

would  amount  to 49,641,343^ 

From  which  deduct  the  value  of  yam  and  goods  ex- 
ported  ^ 24,668,618 

Leaying  for  home  use  .........    £23,972,725 

This  estimate  is  probably  beyond  the  truth,  but  it  can 
only  be  so  either  because  of  the  adoption  of  further  im- 
provements in  the  manufacturing  processes,  which,  by 
reducing  their  cost,  have  placed  this  description  of 
fabrics  more  within  the  reach  of  the  labouring  classes  in 
this  and  other  countries,  or  because  of  the  depressed 
condition  of  the  labouring  classes,  which  has  obliged  them 
to  buy  coarser  and  lower-priced  articles. 

It  does  not  appear,  from  the  statement  of  our  exports, 
that  any  very  great  economy  was  introduced  into  the 
manufacturing  processes  of  cotton  between  1833  and 
1841.  It  may  certainly  be  that  the  quality  of  the  goods 
shipped  to  foreign  countries  has  been  better  in  the  latter 

*  Vol.  i.  page  257. 
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than  it  was  in  the  former  year ;  but  if  this  were  not  the 
case,  the  di£ference  in  the  cost  did  not  much,  if  at  all, 
exceed  10  per  cent.,  calculated  on  the  prices  of  1833. 
In  that  year  the  number  of  yards  of  cotton  cloths 
exported  was  496,352,096,  and  the  declared  value 
12,451,060/.,  or  a  very  small  fraction  over  sixpence  per 
yard.  In  1839  the  number  of  yards  shipped  was 
731,450,123,  and  the  declared  value  16,378,445/.,  being 
on  the  average  5|rf.  per  yard,  or  five-eighths  of  a  penny 
less  than  in  1833. 

If  the  value  of  cotton  goods  consumed  within  the  king- 
dom in  1840  bore  the  same  proportion  to  the  whole 
manufacture  as  the  calculation  of  Mr.  Baines  assigns  to 
the  consumption  of  1833,  then  the  value  of  the  531 
millions  of  pounds  used  in  1840  could  not  have  been 
much  beyond  41  millions  of  money ;  so  that  while  the 
quantity  of  the  material  was  increased  88  per  cent.,  the 
value  was  increased  at  the  rate  of  only  33  per  cent.  It 
may  help  to  explain  this  difference,  without  assuming 
that  the  processes  of  manufacture  have  been  economized 
to  the  extent  just  mentioned,  if  we  call  to  mind  the  fact 
that,  whenever  the  means  of  the  people  are  limited,  their 
purchases,  where  necessaries  are  concerned,  are  made  of 
coarser  and  therefore  heavier  goods ;  so  that  in  times  of 
comparative  distress  there  may  be  a  larger  consumption 
of  the  raw  material,  accompanied  by  an  abridgment  of 
the  labour  employed,  and  a  diminished  value  of  the 
goods  produced. 

The  progress  of  the  silk  manufacture,  and  of  the  use  of 
fabrics  of  that  material  in  this  country,  up  to  the  year 
1835  inclusive,  have  already  been  stated.*  The  quan- 
tity of  raw  and  thrown  silk  employed  by  the  manufac- 
turers since  that  time  has  been — 

*  Vol.  i,  page  254. 
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1836 

4,533,455  lbs. 

1837 

3,731,403 

1838 

3,837,951 

1839 

3,638,397 

1840 

4,082,613 

1841 

3,413,356 

The  value  of  silk  goods  produced  cannot  be  estimated 
on  an  average  below  60^.  per  lb. ;  the  sum  annually  spent 
on  these  fabrics  within  the  kingdom  is  therefore  consi- 
derably above  12,000,000/.,  if  we  include  those  imported 
of  foreign  manufacture.  In  the  early  years  of  the  century 
the  expenditure  under  this  head  was  not  more  than  one 
fourth  part  of  that  sum ;  and  although  the  use  of  silk 
garments  had  greatly  increased  when  the  restrictions 
were  removed  under  which  the  manufacture  had  been 
kept,  with  a  view  to  its  encouragement,  yet  the  yearly 
value  did  not  then  exceed  one-half  that  of  the  present 
consumption.  It  was  a  bold  measure  on  the  part  of  the 
government  of  that  day,  in  the  face  of  so  much  preju- 
dice as  existed,  to  remove  the  prohibition  to  import 
foreign  silk  goods,  which  prohibition  had  always  been 
declared  indispensable  to  the  existence  of  the  manufac- 
ture in  England.  The  good  efiect  of  the  change  was 
made  immediately  apparent  by  the  increased  quantity  of 
the  material  employed ;  and  at  the  present  time  it  may 
be  affirmed  that,  through  the  extension  of  the  use  of  silka 
to  nearly  all  classes,  the  manufacture  is  rendered  in  a 
great  measure  safe  from  the  ruin  with  which  it  was  for- 
merly threatened  at  every  change  of  fashion.  Its  con- 
dition would  long  since  have  been  still  more  favourable 
i^  instead  of  the  enormous  protecting  duty  of  30  per 
cent,  imposed  upon  the  importation  of  foreign  silk  goods, 
a  reasonable  rate  of  duty  had  been  adopted ;  and  even  if 
our  silk  manufacturers  had  been  left  without  the  so- called 

E  3 


•^  ;ir>*vhHiott^  Mf  aay  ifotfy  as;  :fciL  r&ere  iocs  nuc  ig^tsiir 

li  ll^r^   ^    jas^'   ivss^rt&iw   ivs  lic»  it«i«1iifim,  lit 

;i5*}"}7  li*  ll<  ?.«}M«.     h  wttlttttwes  irf  lie  »l«*lc  rule  cjf 

i»!y«*^,  so'J  f « litttef  r^«  ^qsaJ  *«»  m  jwiHt  las  jyf  irtarij  fiwr 
•tt:]Br<«»  arf  Bfrviiej  k^ifd  iipcn  flMr  ocuBiDiiTutT  vhlioiit 
T?e^9^9?e  S9T  fTi>p9r1i<9!2«le'  adTvalagr  to  Xhc  Eicfaequer, 
9*  *:^^n  !9  *he  tnd^  l^r  Uie  *wippwicd  twnrfit  of  which  it 
•s  lie|>t  Qp.  Hia!  Eof  1t»b  laade  9ilk  foodt  are  aetuaUv 
dear^T  br  9l\  the  anHmnf  •'f  (he  dufj  than  the  like  goods  of 
f?f^sr?i  make,  is  pnitrd  br  the  fact  of  lar^e  importatioiis 
of  9n?h  evinds  heiii£  made  fH>ai  abroad.  That  hot  for  the 
?«»m»ting  e^ert  of  the  protection  iher  netd  be  dearer, 
\\  wnabj  b^  Tfrr  difficoU  to  thow.  We  hare  the  raw 
roik!e?i9K  one  qualitT  nith  another,  as  cheap  as  our 
nmis  ?«n  pr«ctire  it.  We  haTc  better  machtiierr^ 
capita!  in  ab*indancet  *md  manufactnfiiif  skill  and  cott" 
mer^al  ei^cnbinatkHis  which,  applied  to  unprotected 
branches  "C  induftrr^  cet  those  of  all  other  countries  at 
defiance.  If  we  are  behind  them  in  aoT  respect,  it  is  in 
t^  ps)9se«swn  of  taste  in  the  in^entNo  fot*  patterns  and 
the  c^mbinatiovi  of  cv^owrs ;  but  that  this  want  of  taste  is 
no?  inherent  in  the  pcv>fle«  is  ptvred  br  die  &ct,  that  die 
hai^dsomer  imported  des^ns  of  the  French  inanu6ic> 
tnrers  are  always  as  ^mni  as  sec^  prewired  to  war  ocwn. 
Make  it  apparent  to  the  Ei^lish  nanufacnafrcr  diat  he 
mu«t  enter  the  field  of  compedrion  on  equal  terms  with 
his  riTat  and  this  disadrantage  would  soon  l)^  over- 
eome. 
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There  is  another  great  evil  attendant  upon  the  present 
high  rates  of  duty.  Being  beyond  the  cost  of  smuggling, 
a 'very  large  proportion  of  the  silk  goods  shipped  from 
France  for  England  find  their  way  into  use  without 
passing  through  the  Custom  House.  The  following 
statement  shows  the  extent  to  which  this  contraband 
trade  has  been  carried  on  since  the  markets  of  England 
were  opened  to  foreign  manufacturers.  In  the  course 
of  fifteen  years,  from  1827  to  1841,  more  than  fifty  parts 
in  one  hundred  of  the  silk  goods  shipped  from  France 
to  England  have  been  smuggled. 


Entered  at 

Quantity 

Centesimal 

Exported 

Cnstom 

shipped  more 

Proportions. 

'eaxf» 

from  France 

Houses  in 

than 

> 

to  England. 

England. 

entered. 

Entered. 

Not  entered. 

Ibi. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

1827 

224,880 

104,040 

120,840 

46-26 

53-74 

1828 

335,0M 

156,216 

178,835 

46-62 

53-38 

1829 

211,842 

115,918 

95,924 

54-72 

45-28 

1830 

289,034 

119,826 

169,208 

41-46 

58-55 

1831 

303,642 

149,187 

154,455 

49-13 

50-87 

1832 

312,877 

146,665 

166,212 

46-87 

53-13 

1833 

351,085^ 

148,196 

202,889 

42-21 

57-79 

1834 

317,508 

175,562 

141,946 

55-29 

44-71 

1835 

298,780 

168,772 

130,008 

56-45 

43-55 

1836 

283,646 

179,977 

103,669 

63-45 

36-55 

1837 

268,164 

166,723 

101,441 

62-17 

37-83 

1838 

393,085 

244,626 

148,459 

62-23 

37-77 

1839 

505,236 

255,245 

249,991 

50-52 

49-48 

1840 

625,317 

267,477 

357,840 

42-77 

57-23 

1841 

624,269 

254,120 

370,149 

40 '70 

59-30 

5,344,416     2,652,550     2,691,866      49-63      50-37 

The  duty  received  on  2,668,543  lbs.  of  silk  manufac- 
tttret  during  the  above  14  years  amounted  to  2,693,349/. ,. 
which  it  at  the  rate  of  205.  4d,  per  lb.  During  the  same 
period  the  regular  importations  from  France  amounted  to- 
2,652,550  lbs.  weight ;  and  if  the  whole  of  this  quantity 
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were  incladed  in  the  weight  on  which  duty  was  paid,  it 
must  have  yielded  to  the  rcTenue  2,674,655/.  This 
sum,  if  collected  upon  the  whole  quantity  shipped  from 
France  to  England,  would  have  been  equal  to  a  very 
minute  fraction  more  than  lOf.  per  lb.  The  trade  of  the 
smuggler  would  in  all  probability  have  been  prevented, 
as  regards  silk  goods,  if  the  duty  had  been  fixed  at  10$. 
per  lb.,  which  would  still  have  been  a  very  high  pro- 
tecting duty,  and  the  revenue  would  have  been  as  great 
at  the  lower  as  it  has  proved  at  the  higher  rate,  while  the 
gain  to  the  consumers  in  England  would  have  been 
109.  2d.  per  lb.  in  the  price  of  the  manufactures  produced 
and  imported.  These  have  amounted  to  69,817,357  lbs., 
including  all  qualities,  which  gives  a  sum  of  35,490,490/. 
lost  to  the  great  bulk  of  the  community,  through  the 
operation  of  excessive  duties  placed  for  the  supposed 
benefit  of  only  one  branch  of  manufactures,  and  which 
those  engaged  in  it  have  continually  declared  to  be  in  a 
condition  of  adversitv. 

The  quantities  of  our  linen  goods  that  are  used 
within  the  kingdom  can  only  be  conjectured,  since 
the  materials  employed  are  in  great  part  of  domestic 
production,  and  no  means  exist  for  determining  their 
quantity.  The  improvements  already  noticed  in  the 
spinning  of  flax  have  most  importantly  reduced  the 
price  of  our  linens ;  but  as  a  reduction  fully  as  great  has 
been  effected  in  the  cost  of  cotton  goods,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  use  of  linen  has  been  therefore  much  or  at 
all  increased.  There  is  from  year  to  year  an  increased 
demand  on  the  part  of  our  manufacturers  for  foreign- 
grown  flax;  and  its  consequent  enhancement  of  price 
occasions  much  dissatisfaction  to  the  linen  weavers  of 
Belgium,  whence  our  chief  supply  of  fine  flax  is  drawn. 
Concurrently  with  this  state  of  things,  our  exports  of 
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linen  have  very  greatly  increased,  and,  it  may  be,  have 
absorbed  all  the  additional  quantity  of  material;  but  this 
is  a  question  which  it  is  not  possible  in  any  way  to 
determine. 

The  remarks  here  made  concerning  linen  apply  in 
great  part  to  woollen  goods  also.  There  is  a  continually 
increasing  importation  of  the  material  from  abroad,  but 
we  are  left  wholly  to  conjecture  concerning  the  home 
production.  As  in  the  linen  manufacture^  the  processes 
used  by  our  clothiers  have  also  been  economized,  and 
the  prices  of  their  goods  have  been  much  reduced ;  but 
increased  consumption,  which,  under  other  circum- 
stances^  would  be  the  almost  necessary  consequence, 
may  not  have  been  experienced  beyond  that  required  by 
our  greater  numbers,  because  of  the  still  greater  cheapen- 
ing of  other  articles  which  may  be  in  great  part  sub- 
stituted for  woollen  garments. 

Iron. — The  increased  use  of  iron  in  this  country 
during  the  present  century  has  been  truly  extraordinary. 
The  importations  of  this  metal  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century  amounted  to  about  40,000  tons  yearly,  and  the 
quantity  made  at  home  was  under  150,000  tons.  It 
was  given  in  evidence,  by  Sir  John  Guest,  before  the 
Committee  of  1840  on  Import  Duties,  that  in  the  year 
1806  the  quantity  of  iron  made  in  the  kingdom  was 
increased  to  258,000  tons ;  that  in  1823  the  quantity 
produced  was  452,000  tons  ;  in  1825  it  had  reached 
581,000  tons;  and  in  1828  the  quantity  was  103,000 
tons.  At  this  point  the  manufacture  remained  sta- 
tionary for  a  few  years,  but  in  1831  it  again  began  to 
advance,  and  in  1835  the  quantity  made  was  estimated 
on  good  grounds  at  a  million  of  tons.  In  the  following 
year  the  estimate  was  1,200,000  tons,  and  in  1840  it 
reached  1,500,000  tons.     A  statement  was  prepared  in 
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October  of  that  year  by  one  of  our  most  intelligent  iron- 
masters,* giving  the  number  of  furnaces  in  blast  and 
out  of  blast,  and  the  number  of  tons  of  iron  made  at  each 
work  in  Great  Britain.  It  was  there  shown  that  the 
annual  product,  exclusive  of  Ireland,  amounted  to 
1,396,400  tons ;  the  number  of  furnaces  in  blast  was 
402,  of  which  number  162  used  the  process  of  blasting 
with  hot  air.  The  manufacture  was  in  this  statement 
divided  as  follows  among  the  various  divisions  of  the 
kingdom,  and  an  estimate  was  offered  of  the  quantity  of 
coal  used  in  the  manufacture,  viz. : — 


Forest  of  Dean  . 
South  Wales      . 
North  Wales      .. 
Northumberland 
Yorkshire     • 
Derbyshire  • 
North  Staffordshire  . 
South  Staffordshire 
Shropshire    • 
Scotland 


Tons  of  Iron 
Made.. 

16,500 

605,000 

26,600 

11,000 

66,000 

31,000 

20,600 

407,160 

82,760 

241,000 


Tons  of  Coal 
Used. 

60,000 

1,436,000 

110,000 

38,600 
306,600 
129,000 

83,000 

1,582,000 

409,000 

723,000 


1,396,400  4,877,000 

Coal  used  in  converting  to  wrought  iron      2,000,000 


Tons 


.     6,877,(J00 

The  commercial  depression,  which  has  continued  in  an 
aggravated  degree  since  Mr.  Jessop's  statement  was  com- 
piled, has  led  our  iron-masters  to  diminish  the  scale  of 
their  operations  in  order  thereby  to  lessen  their  losses. 
A  statement  has  since  been  drawn  up,^  under  the  direction 
of  an  association  of  the  Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire  iron- 
masters, showing  the  quantity  of  iron  made  during  the 


*  Mr,  Jessop,  of  Butterley,  in  Decbyshire. 
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first  BIS  monthH  of  1842,  in  Yorkshire,  Derbyshire,  Staf- 
fordshire, Shropshire,  South  Wales,  and  Scotland,  o 
ander: — 

Tons. 

Vorbbire 23,471 

DetbyBhire 13,798 

Sumtrdshire 151,130 

Sbropshire 40,613 

South  WalM 158,715 

Scotland 135,460 

T(«eaier  .  .  923,214  toua, 
equal  to  1,046,428  tons  per  annum.  The  quantity 
made  in  the  above  divisione  of  the  kingdom,  in  1S40. 
according  to  Mr.  Jesaop,  was  1,343,400- tons,— showing 
a  diminished  production  at  the  rate  of  296,912  tons,  or 
more  than  22  per  cent. 

ABBumiag  the  data  of  Sir  John  Guest  for  the  quantity 
of  .this  metal  made  within  the  kingdom,  and  using  par- 
liamentary returns  for  the  quantities  imported  and  ex- 
ported, we  arrive  at  the  following  result  as  rdates  to 
home  consumption,  during  the  years  just  mentioned  :— 

BciUthlnm    Foreiga  Iron   Briliih  Iron   Hiidwini    Bemalned  te 
Ynr.  Hkde.  Uied.  EiporM.       BiporMd.      HoneUK. 

Tool.  Tout.  Tom.  Todl  Toai. 

1S06          3SS,000  27,411  36,923  4,629  243,8S7 

1823  -      4Mt,0ai)  9,667  46,413  10,375  404,879 

183d         981,000  14,977  34,372  10,9BO  590,629 

1835  703,000  13,984  69,139  12,100  639,749 

1839  1,000,000        17,971         199,007        2C,197         798,367 

1836  1,300,000        1S,930        192,392        21,072      1,009,496 

1840  1,900,000        13,263        268,328        14,999      1,229,940 

1841  1,900,000         17,693         360,879         17,667       1,139,111 

This  rapid  and  great  increase,  shown  in  the  last  few 
years,  has  been  in  some  part  caused  by  the  economy 
introduced  through  the  use  of  the  hot-blast  m  smelting, 
a  process  which  hu  materially  lowered  the  cost  of  iron. 
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and  therefore  has  led  to  its  employment  for  many  pur- 
poses in  which  its  use  was  previously  unknown. 

Among  the  new  employments  found  for  this  the  most 
useful  of  all  metals,  must  be  mentioned  ship-building. 
Iron  was  first  used  about  the  year  1810  for  the  construc- 
tion of  vessels  employed  in  canal  and  river  navigation. 
After  this,  the  first  similar  employment  of  this  material 
occurred  in  1820,  when  a  steam- vessel  called  the  **  Aaron 
Manby"  was  constructed  at  the  Horsley  Iron- works,  and 
made  the  voyage  between  the  capitals  of  England  and 
France  without  unlading  any  part  of  her  cargo.  This 
vessel  is  still  in  good  condition,  although  22  years  old, 
never  having  required  any  repairs  to  her  hull.  In  1825 
a  small  iron  steam-boat  was  placed  on  the  river  Shannon, 
where  she  is  now  employed,  in  good  condition.  In  1832, 
"  The  Elburkah,"  an  iron  steam-vessel,  built  by  Messrs. 
Macgregor  Laird,  and  Co.,  in  Liverpool,  made  the  voy- 
age from  that  port  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  twice 
ascended  the  river  Niger.  This  successful  experiment 
led  to  the  construction  of  many  other  iron  steam-vessels. 
One  builder,  Mr.  John  Laird  of  Birkenhead,  near  Liver- 
pool, has  built  45  iron  vessels  of  the  aggregate  burden 
of  12,600  tons.  The  total  number  launched  since  1830 
is  said  to  exceed  150.  The  largest  iron  vessel  yet  finished, 
and  in  use,  is  the  "  Gaudaloupe,"  a  steam -frigate  of  788 
tons,  carrying  68-pounders,  and  belonging  to  the  Mexican 
government;  but  her  dimensions  are  insignificant  when 
compared  with  those  of  the  "  Great  Britain,"  now  build- 
ing, and  nearly  finished,  at  Bristol. 

The  length  of  this  vessel,  from  her  figure-head  to)   ,^e%(\  ^   a. 
the  tafrail    is  I  ^^ 

The  breadth  of  beam   ....»»..       51     „ 


The  depth  of  her  bold.      .......       31 

Her  draught  of  water,,  when  loaded,  is  calcu-1     -.q 
latedtobe    .......»•     ....      .) 


J? 


» 
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and  her  |burden  3500  tons.  The  engines  will  have  a 
force  equal  to  that  of  1000  horses,  and  will  be  used  to 
keep  in  action^  as  the  means  of  propulsion,  an  Archi- 
medean screw.  The  draft  of  water  will  be  seen  not  to 
exceed  that  of  a  first-class  West  Indiaman.  At  present 
this  vessel  can  only  be  considered  as  an  experiment;  and, 
should  it  fail,  an  abundance  of  ridicule  will  no  doubt  be 
cast  upon  the  projectors  by  men  whose  genius  would 
hardly  have  sufficed  for  the  invention  of  a  wherry. 

A  great  part  of  the  steam  navy  of  the  East  India 
Company  consists  of  iron  vessels,  25  of  which  are  now 
in  use  in  India,  among  which  are  the  **  Nemesis,"  the 
"  Phlegethon,"  the  "Ariadne,"  and  the  "Medusa," — 
names  well  known  to  the  British  public  from  the  con* 
spicuous  part  which  the  vessels  have  performed  in  the 
war  with  China. 

The  advantages  of  iron  over  timber,  for  naval  architec- 
ture, are — the  absence  of  "  wear  and  tear  *'  in  the  hull — 

■ 

no  necessity  for  caulking  or  coppering— no  possibility  of 
injury  from  dry-rot — greater  lightness  and  increased 
capacity — and,  what  is  of  even  far  more  importance, 
greater  safety.  This  last  point  has  sometimes  been 
questioned,  but  not  by  any  one  having  knowledge  on  the 
subject.  When  a  timber-built  ship  takes  the  ground 
with  any  violent  shock,  the  whole  frame-work  of  the 
vessel  is  strained,  and  in  a  measure  dislocated, — so  that  by 
the  mere  buffeting  of  the  waves  she  will,  in  all  proba- 
bility, soon  be  made  a  complete  wreck ;  but  when  an  iron- 
built  vessel  strikes,  however  violent  the  blow,  it  is  only 
the  part  that  is  brought  into  collision  with  the  rocks  that 
will  be  injured.  The  plan  of  building  these  ships  in 
water-tight  compartments  then  proves  its  efficacy ;  for 
should  the  injury  amount  even  to  the  tearing  away  of 
plates,  the  resulting  mischief  will  only  be  to  fill  with 
water  that  particular  compartment  of  the  vessel  to  which 
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tlie  injury  has  occurred,  so  that  the  ship  will  b|^  scarcely 
less  buoyant  than  before ;  and  experience  has  shown  that 
damage  of  this  kind  is  easily  repaired. 

The  first  cost  of  iron  vessels  is  somewhat,  but  not 
much,  less  than  that  of  timber-built  vessels ;  their  com- 
parative cheapness  results  from  their  greater  durability : 
after  years  of  constant  employment  they  are  found  to  be 
as  sound  and  as  clean  as  when  first  built.  Their  weight, 
upon  which  depends  the  displacement  of  water,  is — as  a 
general  rule — three-fifths  the  weight  of  wooden  vessels 
of  the  same  capacity.  The  weight  of  metal  used  in  pro- 
portion to  the  burden  of  the  ship  varies,  of  course,  with 
the  size.  A  sea-going  iron  steam-vessel  will  take  from 
nine  to  twelve  cwts.  of  iron  per  ton  register.  Boats  in- 
tended for  river  traffic,  which  do  not  require  an  equal 
degree  of  strength,  of  course  take  a  less  weight  of  metal. 

The  building  of  iron  ships  is  fast  becoming  an  im- 
portant branch  of  national  industry ;  it  is  one  in  which 
our  mineral  riches  and  our  great  mechanical  skill  will 
secure  to  us  a  virtual  monopoly. 

The  average  price  of  pig-iron  of  the  same  quality  ia 
Glasgow,  in  each  year  from  1835  to  the  present  time,  has 
been  as  under : — 


£.  *. 

d. 

£.  s. 

d. 

1835 

4  2 

6  per  ton.. 

1840 

3  18 

0  per  ton. 

1836 

6  13 

0   „ 

1841 

3  7 

6   „ 

1837 

4  12 

0   „ 

1842 

2  10 

0   „ 

1838 

4  10 

0   „ 

1843 (Jan 

.)2  5 

0   „ 

1839 

4  5 

0   „ 

Copper. — The  quantity  of  copper  used  at  different 
periods  during  the  present  century  has  been  as  follows, 
if  we  assume  that  which  is  not  strictly  true  in  any  indivi- 
dual year,  but  which  must  be  true  taking  one  year  with 
another,  viz., — That  the  quantity  remaining  of  the  whole 
produce,  after  the  shipments  to  foreign  countries  are 
deducted,  is  used   at  home.     The  produce  of  all  the 
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copper  mines  in  the  kingdom  is  not  known  for  any  year 
earlier  than  1820 ;  but  as  the  quantity  raised  from  mines 
other  than  those  of  Cornwall  has  been,  since  that  year^ 
equal  to  one-fifth  of  the  produce  of  the  Cornish  mines, 
that  proportion  has  been  added  to  the  accounts  of  Cornish' 
copper. 


Retained  for   Kzcess 

Copper  Raited 

..  Exported. 

Use.    Exported. 

Ton«. 

Tous. 

Tons.     Ton*. 

1801 

6,318 

4,825 

1,493 

1802 

6,274 

6,348 

74 

1803 

6,739 

4,554 

2,185 

1804 

6,460 

2,935 

3,515 

1805 

7,481 

3,007 

4,474 

1806 

8,234 

2^343 

5,891 

1807 

8,059 

3,374 

4,685 

1808 

8,154 

3,028 

5,126 

1809 

8,185 

3,458 

4,727 

1810 

6,818 

2^902 

3,916 

1811 

7,137 

2^413 

4,724 

1812 

8,697 

3,334 

5,363 

1813 

9,789 

records  destroyed. 

1814 

9,523 

3,035 

6,488 

1815 

8,028 

5,099 

2,929 

1816 

8,454 

5,207 

3,247 

1817 

7,299 

6,647 

652 

1818 

8,057 

6,077 

1,980 

1819 

8,657 

4,824 

3,833 

1820 

8,127 

6,098 

2,029 

1821 

10,288 

6,271 

4,017 

1822 

10,018 

5,683 

4,335 

1823 

9,679 

5,326 

4,353 

1824 

9,705 

5,305 

4,400 

1825 

10,358 

3,931 

6,427 

1826 

11,093 

4,799 

6,294 

1827 

12^326 

7,171 

5,155 

1828 

12,188 

6,206 

5,982 

1829 

12,057 

7,976 

4,081 

1830 

13,232 

9,157 

4,075 

1831 

14,685 

8,530 

6,155 

1832 

14,450 

9,730 

4,720 
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Copper  Raised. 

Exported. 

Retained  for  Use 

TODI, 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1833 

13,260 

7,811 

5,449 

1834 

14,042 

8,886 

5,156 

1835 

14,474 

9,111 

5,363 

1836 

15,369 

8,076 

7,293 

1837 

15,310 

7,129 

8,181 

1838 

13,958 

7,459 

6,499 

1839 

14,672 

7,687 

6,985 

1840  13,022  5,926  7,096 

If  the  quantities  are  distributed  into  decennary  periods, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  average  quantity  yearly  retained 
for  use  was : — 

Tons. 
1801  to  1810  ....  3,694 
1811  to  1820  ....  3,472 
1821  to  1830  ....  4,912 
1831  to  1840  .     .      .     .     6,290 

Tin. — ^It  is  not  possible  to  furnish  any  correct  account 
of  the  quantity  of  tin  retained  for  home  use,  because  there 
are  no  means  whereby  we  can  ascertain  the  quantity  of 
that  metal  which  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  various 
articles  exported. 

Timber. — The  use,  at  different  epochs,  of  timber,  an 
article  of  such  general  application,  exhibits  forcibly  the 
comparative  progress  and  industry  of  a  people.  In  the  years 
chosen  for  the  exemplification  of  our  condition  in  those 
respects,  as  shown  by  the  consumption  of  some  principal 
articles  of  use  and  consumption,  the  quantity  of"  timber 
eight  inches  square  and  upwards,"  of  colonial  and  foreign 
growth,  used  in  the  United  Kingdom,  was  as  follows  : — 


Colunial. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

1801 

3,099 

158,770 

161,869  T^ds. 

1811 

154,282 

124,766 

279,048      „ 

1821 

317,563 

99,202 

416,765      „ 

1831 

127,199 

418,879 

546,078       „ 

1840 

639,014 

168,804 

807,818      „ 

1841 

613,679 

131,479 

745,158      „ 
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These  quantities  are  exclusive  of  all  kinds  except  square 
timber.  It  would  be  useless  to  bring  forward  the  like 
statements  with  regard  to  all  the  forms  under  which 
wood  is  imported,  such  as  deals,  battens,  and  staves,  the 
quantities  of  which  will  most  probably  vary  nearly  in 
the  same  proportions  as  timber. 

It  results  from  these  figures  that  the  increase  has 
been — 

Bet,^eenl801  and  1811     72  {^'  ^?^^  ^^u^'^^Tf^  13* percent. 

I  population  having  been  J     ^  ^ 

„       1811  and  1821     49  „  „  14J      „ 

„       1821  and  1831     31  „  „  14|      „ 

„       1831  and  1841     36  „  „  13^      „ 

Comparing  1801  with  1841,  it  will  be  seen,  that  while 
the  increase  of  the  population  is  64 J  per  cent.,  the  use  of 
imported  timber  has  increased  360  per  cent. 

Much  uncertainty  must  always  attend  upon  com- 
putations affecting  the  consumption  of  articles  which,  like 
timber,  are  partly  furnished  from  our  own  soil,  and 
respecting  the  home  production  of  which  we  are  without 
any  means  of  calculation. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate,  with  anything  approach- 
ing to  exactness,  the  consumption  of  the  metropolis. 
Accounts  are  given  of  the  number  of  cattle  and  sheep 
sold  in  the  niarkets,  but  we  should  greatly  mislead  our- 
selves by  taking  these  accounts  alone  as  our  guide  in  the 
matter.  A  large  quantity  of  slaughtered  meat  is  brought 
for  sale  to  the  London  markets  from  various  and  distant 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  especially  in  the  winter  months, 
when  meat  killed  at  Newcastle  and  Edinburgh  is  so 
brought  in  great  abundance. 

The  quantity  thus  conveyed  for  the  consumption  of  the 
metropolis  by  steam-vessels  during  the  cooler  season  of 
the  year  has  been  ascertained  to  be  as  follows : — 
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From  Berwick,    12  tciu  weekly  for  6  xnonibs,  chiefly  mutton. 
Aberdeen,  10  „  ^      n 

Dundee,    17  „  6      „ 

Leith,        30  „  7      „ 

Glasgow,  20  „  7      „ 

Inyemess,  50  tons  during  tiie  year. 

The  steam-vessels  from  Berwick,  Aberdeen,  Dundee, 
and  Inverness,  bring  also  large  numbers  of  live  stock — 
oxen,  sheep,  and  swine ;  and  further  numbers  of  these 
animals  are  brought  by  sailing-vessels.  On  one  occasion 
the  steam-vessel  from  Aberdeen  brought  184  fat  bullocks 
to  London. 

Even  the  live  animals  which  are  included  in  the  returns 
do  not  comprise  all  which  are  brought  to  be  slaughtered, 
many  both  of  oxen  and  sheep  being  sold  in  London  and 
the  immediate  suburbs  before  they  reach  the  markets ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  butchers  who  carry  on  their  busi- 
ness in  some  of  tlie  neighbouring  towns  are  accustomed 
to  attend  at  Smithfield  market  to  make  their  purchases. 
With  all  this  uncertainty,  it  would  be  idle  to  expect  that 
any  accurate  statement  -can  be  offered  on  this  subject. 

This  difficulty  is  not  experienced  in  an  equal  degree 
with  regard  to  many  towns  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
where  every  article  of  provisions  that  enters  is  subjected 
to  a  town -duty  or  octroi,  and  an  accurate  account  of  the 
quantities  must  be  kept  at  the  barriers.  But  even  in 
these  cases  the  record  cannot  be  relied  on  as  strictly 
accurate  at  all  times.  It  is  well  known  that  in  Paris, 
in  time  of  scarcity,  when  it  is  more  than  ordinarily 
needfiil  for  the  labotiring  population  of  these  places  to 
economize  their  means  of  living,  many  families  go  beyond 
the  barriers  in  order  to  take  their  meals,  and  thus  avoid 
the  payment  of  octroi  duties  altogether. 

The  accounts  kept  by  the  Excise  officers  of  the  quan- 
tities of  different  articles  sent  by  permits  from  the  stocks 
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of  manufacturers  and  wholesale  dealers,  might  be  sup- 
posed to  give  some  idea  of  the  consumption  of  the 
district;  but  the  fact  is,  that  London  dealers  supply  great 
*  numbers  besides  the  London  population,  and  the  records 
of  the  Excise  ofl&cers  therefore  give  a  very  exaggerated 
view  of  the  consumption  of  the  metropolis.  For  the 
same  reason,  no  inference  should  be  drawn  from  the 
quantity  of  foreign  goods  cleared  for  consumption  at  the 
London  Custom  House,  a  great  part  <j)f  which  goods 
are  afterwards  distributed  to  dijQferent  places  in  the 
kingdom. 

Of  the  Excise  duty  collected  during  the  years  1837  to 
1839  in  England,  twelve  per  cent.,  or  very  nearly  one- 
eighth,  was  furnished  by  the  metropolitan  district. 

The  numbers  of  cattle  and  of  sheep  sold  in  Smith  field 
market  in  each  of  the  twenty-two  years  from  1821  to 
1842  were: — 


Years. 

1821 

1822 

1823 

1824 

1825 

1826 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 


Cattle. 
129,125 
142,043 
149,552 
163,615 
156,985 
143,460 
138,363 
147,968 
158,313 
159,907 
148,168 


Shee)). 
1,107,230 
1,340,160 
1,264,920 
1,239,720 
1,130,310 
1,270,530 
1,335,100 
1,288,460 
1,240,300 
1,287,070 
1,189,010 


Yean. 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 


Cattle. 
158,640 
152^093 
162,485 
170,325 
164,351 
172,435 
183,362 
180,780 
177,497 
166,922 
175,347 


Sheep. 
1,257,180 
1,167,820 
1,237,360 
1,381,540 
1,219,510 
1,329,010 
1,403,400 
1,360,260 
1,371,870 
1,310,220 
1,468,960 


Coals. — The  coals  brought  to  London  during  the  same 
years  have  increased  materially  in  quantity,  owing  partly 
to  the  introduction  of  gas-lighting,  and  partly  also  to  the 
great  extension  of  the  employment  of  steam-vessels. 

Yean.     Tom.  Yean.  Tons. 

1821  1,744,914  1827  1,874,610 

1822  1,667,307  1828  1,893,083 

1823  1,936,891  1829  2,095,420 
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is 

Yean. 

Tons. 

Years. 

Ttma. 

1S24 

1,982^032 

1830 

2,116,023 

1825 

1,921,091 

1831 

2,063,673 

1826 

2,103,498 

1832 

2,149,820 

1833 

2)014,804 

1838 

2,582,770 

1834 

2,080,547 

1839 

2)638,256 

1836 

2)299,816 

1840 

2)589,087 

1836 

2,399,551 

1841 

2,902,674 

1837 

2,629,321 

1842 

2,764,719 

It  is  proper,  under  this  head,  to  notice  briefly  the 
invention,  or  to  speak  more  correctly  the  introduction,  of 
gas-lighting,  as  one  of  the  great  economical  improvements 
of  the  present  century.  The  discovery  of  an  inflammable 
gas  in  coal  which  might  be  applied  to  the  purpose  of 
illumination  was  made  during  the  seventeenth  century, 
but  it  was  not  until  the  year  1804  that  this  discovery  was 
turned  to  any  practical  account.  In  that  year,  a  patent 
was  taken  out  for  an  apparatus  applicable  to  the  purpose 
by  Mr.  Winsor,  who,  by  his  lectures  and  experiments, 
overcame  by  degrees  the  ridicule  with  which  his  plans 
were  at  first  assailed,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the 
success  of  other  persons  having  greater  scientific  and 
mechanical  knowledge  than  himself. 

This  invention  was  first  applied  to  the  lighting  of 
cotton  mills  and  other  manufactories,  but  was  soon 
largely  adopted  in  London  and  the  chief  provincial  towns 
in  the  kingdom.  At  this  time,  although  only  about 
thirty  years  have  elapsed  from  its  first  successful  intro- 
duction, gas-lighting  is  employed  in  every  town  of  im- 
portance in  England  and  Scotland,  and  in  many  of  the 
larger  towns  of  Ireland.  It  has  not  been  possible  to 
obtain  any  minute  data  for  estimating  the  quantity  of 
coals  now  applied  to  this  purpose  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
but  it  is  probably  within  the  truth  to  say  that  the 
annual  consumption  in  all  the  gas  establishments 
amounts  to  between  500,000  and  600,000  tons. 
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It  appears  worthy  of  remark,  that  notwithstanding 
this  large  consumption,  which  has  in  a  great  degree 
superseded  the  use  of  oil  for  street-lighting,  the  aggregate 
consumption  of  whale  oil  has  very  materially  increased. 
This  fact  is  of  course  referable  to  the  fashion  now 
become  very  general  of  burning  table-lamps  in  the 
place  of  candles  in  our  dwellings ;  but  it  must  excite 
surprise  in  the  mind  of  every  one  when  first  made 
acquainted  with  the  fact,  that  during  this  time  the  use 
of  candles  in  dwellings,  and  especially  of  wax  candles, 
has  also  increased  in  a  greater  proportion  than  the 
population.  It  has  been  suggested^  and  with  much 
apparent  reason,  that  this  increase  may  be  consequent 
upon  the  greater  brilliancy  of  the  streets  since  they  have 
been  lighted  with  gas,  since  we  have  thus  been  made 
dissatisfied  with  the  quantum  of  light  previously  thought 
sufficient  within  our  houses.  Certain  it  is,  that  our 
apartments  are  much  more  brilliantly  lighted  now  than 
they  were  before  the  introduction  of  coal-gas,  whether 
that  invention  be  chargeable  with  the  increase  or  not. 

During  the  first  few  years  after  its  adoption,  very 
large  sums  were  spent  in  making  experiments  with  the 
hope  of  bringing  this  mode  of  lighting  to  perfection,  and 
to  a  certain  extent  those  experiments  were  successful. 
It  can  hardly  be  said  that  much  improvement  has  been 
made  in  the  art  during  the  last  twenty  years,  although 
the  spirit  of  invention  is  by  no  means  quenched,  and 
projectors  are  continually  ofiering  plans  for  economizing 
the  cost  of  the  processes,  but  it  may  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected that  the  invention  has  not  so  soon  after  its  adop- 
tion reached  the  utmost  limit  of  perfection. 

There  is  perhaps  no  article  of  daily  use,  scarcely  even 
excepting  food,  which  it  is  more  important  to  the  popu- 
lation of  the  United  Kingdom  to  obtain  at  a  moderate 
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price  tbm  om],  die  cost  of  winch  enters  more  or  less 
into  the  price  of  afanost  ererj  article  of  ocmsomptioD. 
lliere  can  he  no  donht  that  any  proposal  on  the  part  of 
the  goremment  to  impose  an  Excise  doty  npon  this 
necessary  of  life  would  meet  with  the  most  determined 
and  gcnenl  oppontion,  as  hdng  oppressiTC  to  the  poor 
and  injorioos  in  Tarioos  ways  to  the  prosperity  of  nearly 
e?ery  branch  of  the  national  industry.  It  is  therefore 
hardly  conceivable  that  the  people  of  England,  generally 
so  moch  alire  to  their  personal  interests,  should  snbmit, 
as  they  do,  without  a  nmrmnr,  to  the  inrposition  of  a 
▼irtoal  tax  npon  their  fuel,  fkr  greater  in  degree  tlon  it  is 
likely  that  any  minister  woold  erer  be  tempted,  eren 
under  the  heariest  financial  difficulties,  to  propose.  The 
tax  to  which  allusion  is  here  made  is  not  less  a  tax 
hecanse  it  assumes  the  gnise  ci  a  trade  regulation ;  it  is 
eren  more  injvrioos,  by  reason  of  the  uncertainty  of  its 
rate,  dian  any  fixed  impost  could  be.  This  regulatiofn 
has  probacy  existed  so  loi^  because  of  the  ignorance  of 
the  pubHc  concerning  its  operatioD,  which  ignorance 
would  not  have  attended  upon  the  impositioo  of  a  direct 
tax.  With  the  fiew  of  making  another  attempt  to  remore 
this  cause  for  the  oontinnance  of  a  yery  heavy  Imrthen, 
the  following  brief  description  cf  the  regulation  in  ques- 
tion is  offered. 

The  **  limitation  of  the  rend  '*  has  existed,  with  some 
partial  interruptions,  since  the  year  1771.  This  ar- 
rangement is  no  less  than  a  systematic  combinatioQ 
among  the  owners  of  collieries  having  their  outlets  by 
the  Tyne,  the  Wear,  and  the  Tees,  to  raise  the  price  ci 
coal  to  consamers  by  a  self-imposed  restriction  as  to  the 
quantity  supplied.  A  committee  appointed  £rom  among 
tiie  owners  holds  its  meetings  regularly  in  the  town  of 
NcwcBstlCy  where  a  Tery  costly  establishment  oi  clerks 
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and  agents  is  maintained.    By  this  committee,  not  only 
is  the  price  fixed  at  which  coals  of  various  qualities 
may  be  sold,  when  sea  borne,  for  consumption  within  the 
kingdom,  but  the  quantity  is  assigned  which,  during  the 
space  of  the  fortnight  following  each  order  or  "  issue," 
the  individual  collieries  may  ship.      The  manner  in 
which  this  combination  is  conducted,  and  the  effect 
which  it  must  have  upon  the  interests  of  the  consumers, 
will  best  be  understood  by  describing  the  course  pursued 
upon  the  opening  of  a  new  colliery.     The  first  thing  to 
be  determined  in  that  case  is  the  rank  or  *'  basis  "  to  be 
atsigned  to  the  colliery.    For  this  purpose,  one  referee  is 
tppointed  by  the  owners  of  the  colliery,  and  another  by 
the   coal-trade  committee,  who,  taking  into  view  the 
extent  of  the  royalty  or  coal-field  secured^  the  size  of  the 
pits,  the  number  and  power  of  steam-engines  erected,  the 
nimber  of  cottages  built  for  workmen,  and  the  general 
scale  of  the  establishment,  fix  therefrom  the  propor- 
tisnate  quantity  the  colliery  shall  be  permitted  to  furnish 
towards  the  general  supply,  which  the  directing  com- 
mittee shall  from  time  to  time  authorize  to  be  issued. 
The  point  to  be  attained  by  the  owners  of  the  colliery, 
is  to  secure  for  their  establishment  the  largest  basis 
possible ;  and  with  this  view  it  is  common  for  them  to 
secure  a  royalty  extending  over  from  five  to  ten  times 
tlie  surface  which  it  is  intended  to  work,  thus  burthening 
themselves  with  the  payment  of  possibly  5,000/.  per 
irnitim,  or  more,  of  "  dead  rent "  to  the  owner  of  the  soil, 
ivho,  of  course,  exacts  such  payment  in  return  for  his 
concession,  although  his  tenants  may  have  no  intention 
of  using  it.     Instead  of  sinking  one  or  two  pits,  which 
would  afford  ample  facility  for  working  the  quantity 
which  the  mine  is  destined  to  yield,  a  third  and  possibly 
I  fourth  pit  are  sunk  at  an  enormous  expense,  and  without 

f2 
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the  smallest  intention  of  their  being  used.  A  like 
wasteful  expenditure  is  made  for  the  erection  of  useless 
steam  power,  and  to  complete  and  give  an  appearance 
of  consistency  to  the  arrangements,  instead  of  building 
200  cottages  for  the  workmen,  double  that  number  are 
provided.  In  this  manner  a  capital  of  160,000/.  to 
200,000/.  may  be  invested  for  setting  in  motion  a  colliery 
which  will  be  allowed  to  raise  and  sell  only  such  a 
quantity  of  coals  as  might  be  produced  by  means  of  an 
outlay  of  one- fourth  or  one- fifth  of  that  amount.  By 
this  wasteful  course  the  end  of  the  colliery  owners  is 
attained;  they  get  their  basis  fixed — if  it  is  a  large 
concern,  as  is  here  supposed — say  at  50,000,  and  this 
basis  will  probably  secure  for  them  a  sale  of  25,000 
chaldrons  during  the  year,  instead  of  100,000  chaldrons, 
which  their  extended  arrangements  would  enable  them 
to  raise.  The  Newcastle  committee  meet  once  a  fort- 
night, or  twenty-six  times  in  the  year,  and,  according  to 
the  price  in  the  London  market,  determine  the  quantity 
that  may  be  issued  during  the  following  fortnight.  If 
the  London  price  is  what  is  considered  high,  the  issue  is 
increased,  and  if  low  it  is  diminished.  If  the  "  issue  " 
is  twenty  on  the  1000,  the  colliery  here  described  would 
be  allowed  to  sell  (20  X  50)  1000  chaldrons  during  the 
ensuing  fortnight.  The  pit  and  establishment  may  be 
equal  to  the  supply  of  3000  or  4000  chaldrons ;  orders 
may  be  op  the  books  to  that  extent  or  more  ;  ships  may 
be  waiting  to  receive  the  largest  quantity,  but,  under  the 
regulation  of  the  "  vend,"  not  one  bushel  beyond  the 
1000  chaldrons  may  be  shipped  until  a  new  issue  shall 
be  made.  By  this  system  the  price  is  kept  up ;  and,  as 
regards  the  colliery  owners,  they  think  it  more  for  their 
advantage  to  sell  25,000  chaldrons  at  30s.  per  chaldron, 
than  to  sell  100,000  chaldrons  at  the  price  which  a  free 


competition  would  bring  about.  They  may  be  Tight  in 
tfaia  calculation ;  but  if,  under  the  eysteni  of  reBtrictioD, 
any  undue  profit  is  obtained,  nothing  can  be  more 
certBin  than  that  competition  for  a  portion  of  this  undue 
profit  will  cause  the  opening  of  new  collieries  until  the 
advanlagc  shcdL  he  neutralized ;   and  thie  result  of  the 

m  is  already  fast  approaching.  Every  new  colliery 
admitted  into  the  "  vend  "  takes  ita  share  in  the  "  iasueB," 

to  some  extent  limits  the  sales  of  all  the  rest.  The 
disadvantage  during  all  this  time  to  the  public  at  large 
is  incontestable.  The  great  staple  manufactureB  of  the 
country,  being  located  in  inland  coal  districis,  happily 
do  not  sufi'er  from  this  combination ;  but  in  other 
innumerable  proeessea  which  require  the  aid  of  heat, 
Rnd  which  are  carried  on  in  cities  and  places  where  coal 
ift  not  found,  the  addition  to  the  cost  of  fuel  thus  occa- 
moued  must  place  the  manufacturers  at  a  great  dis- 
ftdvantage,  while  the  other  inhabitants  of  those  cities,  and 
CBpecially  the  poor,  are  very  greatly  injured  by  it  The 
loss  to  the  community  at  large  through  the  unprofitable 
investment  of  unnecessary  capital  no  one  can  dispute. 

There  is  another  consequence  resulting  from  this 
limitation  of  the  home  coal-trade  which  it  is  necessary  to 
atate,  as  it  is  productive  of  great  national  evil. 

The  owners  of  collieries  being  restricted  in  their  fort- 
nightly issues  to  quantities  which  their  establishment 
enables  them  to  raise  in  three  or  four  days,  are  naturally 

BUS  of  finding  for  their  men  during  the  remainder  of 
the  time  some  employment  which  shall  lessen  the 
expense  of  maintaining  tbem  in  idleness,  and  spread 
over  a  larger  quantity  of  product  the  Used  expenses  of 
their  establishments  and  their  dead  rents.  To  this  end 
cosle  are  raised  which  must  find  a  sale  in  foreign  coun- 
tries; and  it  practically  results  that  the  same  quality  of 
coals  which,  if  shipped  to  London,  are  charged  at  30s.  6d, 
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per  Newcastle  chaldron,  are  sold  to  foreigners  at  18^.  for 
that  quantity,  giving  a  preference  to  the  foreign  buyer  of 
40  per  cent,  ip  the  cost  of  English  coal.  By  this  means 
the  finest  kinds  of  coal  which  are  used  in  London,  at  a 
cost  to  the  consumer  of  about  30^.  per  ton,  may  be  had 
in  the  distant  market  of  St.  Petersburg  for  15s.  to  16f.» 
or  little  more  than  half  the  London  price.  Nor  is  this 
the  worst  effect  of  the  system.  In  working  a  colliery  a 
great  proportion  of  small  coal  is  raised.  The  cost  to  the 
home  consumer  being  exaggerated,  and  the  freight  and 
charges  being  equally  great  upon  this  article  as  upon 
round  coal,  very  little  small  coal  finds  a  market  within 
the  kingdom,  except  on  the  spot  where  it  is  raised ;  and 
as  the  expense  of  raising  it  must  be  incurred,  the  coal- 
owners  must  of  course  seek  elsewhere  for  a  market  at 
any  price  that  will  exceed  the  mere  cost  of  putting  it  on 
biHtTd  ship.  By  this  means  '^  nut  coal,"  which  consists 
of  small  pieces,  free  from  dust,  which  have  passed 
through  a  screen,  the  bars  of  which  are  five-eighths  of  an 
inch  apart,  are  sold  for  shipment  to  foreign  countries  at 
the  low  price  of  3s.  per  ton.  The  intrinsic  quality  of 
this  coal  is  quite  as  good  as  that  of  the  round  coal  from 
the  same  pits ;  it  is  equally  suitable  for  generating  steam, 
and  for  general  manufacturing  purposes ;  and  thus  the 
manufacturers  of  Denmark,  Germany,  Russia,  &c., 
obtain  the  fuel  they  require,  and  without  whicft  they 
cannot  carry  on  their  operations,  at  a  price  not  only 
below  that  paid  by  English  manufacturers,  but  fi)r  much 
less  than  the  cost  at  which  it  can  be  raised.  The  coal- 
owner  might,  it  is  true,  sell  this  small  coal  at  home  at  a 
better  price  than  he  obtains  from  his  foreign  customer, 
but  every  ton  so  sold  would  take  the  place  of  an  equal 
quantity  of  large  coal,  upon  which  his  profit  is  made,  and 
by  such  home  sale  he  would  by  no  means  lessen  his 
sacrifice,  but  the  reverse. 
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In  this  way  every  person  who  uses  sea-borne  coal  in 
Great  Britain  is  exorbitantly  taxed  for  the  advantage  of 
the  rival  manufacturers  of  other  countries.  This,  it  is 
true,  does  not  enter  into  the  intentions  of  the  owners  of 
collieries,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  result  is  an 
effect  of  their  combination  which  they  must  regret. 
Does  not  this  afford  us  another  lesson  of  the  incon- 
veniences which  are  sure  to  attend  upon  all  such  unna- 
tural arrangements,  the  advantages  of  which  to  their 
promoters  are  seldom  of  a  lasting  character?  At  this 
time  there  are  many  owners  of  collieries  included  in  the 
regulation  of  the  vend,  who  regret  that  it  was  ever 
established,  but  who  feel  compelled  to  adhere  to  it  from 
fear  of  the  certain  losses  that  must  attend  upon  its  aban- 
donment, and  who  are  therefore  anxious  to  put  off  as 
long  as  possible  the  (to  them)  evil  day,  when  the  trade 
in  this  article  of  indispensable  daily  consumption  shall 
be  restored  to  its  natural  freedom. 

It  may  be  thought  an  easy  thing  to  ascertain  the  con- 
sumption of  food  by  families,  and  thence  to  determine 
the  average  quantities  used  by  individuals,  and  the  aggre- 
gate for  the  whole  kingdom.  Any  one  who  may  attempt 
to  procure  this  information  will,  however,  soon  find 
greater  difficulties  in  his  way  than  he  has  anticipated. 
Very  few  persons  keep  any  adequate  records  of  their 
expenditure ;  and  with  those  who  do  preserve  them,  such 
a  variety  of  circumstances  must  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion before  the  experience  of  individual  families,  placed 
in  some  circumstances  or  other  of  peculiarity,  can  be 
assumed  as  affording  a  test  of  the  average  expenditure, 
tiiat  a  very  rough  approximation  to  the  fact  is  dl  that  we 
can  reasonably  expect  to  attain. 

Not  having  been  allowed  in  every  case  to  mention  the 
sources   whence  the   following  statements   have   been 
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derived,  the  names  of  the  parties  and  establishments  are 
wholly  suppressed,  but  every  reliance  may  be  placed  in 
their  entire  accuracy. 

No.  1.  In  a  private  family  residing  in  a  fashionable 
part  of  London,  and  consisting  of  a  gentleman,  his  wife, 
six  children,  and  ten  servants;  in  all  18  persons,  two* 
thirds  of  whom  were  adults,  the  consumption  in  the  year 
1840  amounted  to — 

Per  Diem.  Per  Annum. 
6,668  Ibf.  meat,  or  for  each  person  1  '014916  lb.        370^ lbs. 
5,100    „    bread          „        „          0-776255  „  283}  „ 

541    „   butter  „        „  I  •  317505  oz.  30^,, 

1,887  qt8.  milk  „        „  0«287214qt.         104lqt». 

In  the  following  year  the  family  was  reduced  to  17 
persons  by  the  discharge  of  one  of  the  servants,  and  the 
consumption  of  the  year  was  as  follows : — 

Per  Diem.  Per  Annum. 

5,820  lbs.  meat,  or  for  each  person  0  •  937953  lb.  342^  lbs. 

3,668,,    bread  „        „  0*591136  „  215},, 

586  „     butter         „        „  1  •511039 oz.  34J  „ 

1,782  qts.  milk  „        „  0-287187  qt.  104J  „ 

It  would  be  difficult  to  account  for  the  different  rates 
of  consumption  observable  in  the  statements  of  these  two 
consecutive  years.  The  only  apparent  differences  in  the 
conditions  are,  that  there  was  one  male  servant  dis- 
charged, and  each  of  the  six  children  was  a  year  older, 
and  therefore  probably  a  larger  consumer  of  sohd  food, 
and  yet  we  see  that  the  consumption  of  meat  and  of 
bread  was  less  by  848  lbs.  and  1,432  lbs.  respectively; 
whence  it  would  appear  (making  no  account  of  the 
altered  ages  of  the  children)  as  if  the  discharged  servant 
had  consumed  on  an  average  more  than  six  pounds  of 
bread  and  meat  daily,  while  the  average  consumption  of 
the  remaining  17  persons  did  not  much  exceed  one- 
fourth  of  that  quantity.     It  is  evident  that  there  must  be 
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some  disturbing  cause  that  does  not  appear ;  and  hence 
we  may  learn  how  little  reliance  is  to  be  placed  upon 
averages  drawn,  even  with  the  greatest  carefulness,  from 
small  numbers. 

No.  2.  In  a  large  trading  establishment  in  the  city 
of  London,  consisting  of  114  persons,  males  and  females, 
all  adults,  there  was  consumed  in  1841 — 

Daily.  In  the  Year. 

34,914  lbs.  of  meat,  being  per  head  0  •  839077  lb.,  or  306^  lbs. 
and  40,464  Ibf.  of  bread  „  0*972461,,    ,,355    „ 

In  this  establishment,  as  well  as  in  the  family  above 
described,  the  quantities  consumed  were  at  the  discretion 
of  the  individual  members.  This  may  not  have  been 
the  case  with  the  following  institutions,  into  the  manage- 
ment of  which  a  control  of  the  expenditure  would  neces- 
sarily enter,  so  at  least  as  to  prevent  waste,  but  without 
stinting. 

No.  3.  In  an  asylum  consisting  of  9  superintendents 
aad  servants,  and  158  female  children,  together  167  per- 
sons, the  consumption  of  1841  consisted  of — 

Per  Diem.  Per  Annnm. 

16,625  lbs.  meat,  or  for  each  person  0  •  272742  lb.  99J  lbs. 

0-683947  „  249|  „ 


41,690  „ 

bread 

1,456  „ 

rice 

3,360  „ 

flour 

1,780  „ 

butter 

1,335  „ 

cheese 

21,848  „ 

potatoes 

13,201  qts 

.  milk 

99  » 


0-023886  „  8|  „ 

0-055122  „  204  „ 

0-029201  „  lOJ  „ 

„    „    0-021901  „  8  „ 


99  » 


»  W 


0-358428  „  130|  „ 

0-216569  qts.  79  qts. 

16,272  „    beer  „        „  0-266951  „  97^  „ 

The  average  consumption  of  solid  food  in  this  asylum  ap- 
pears therefore  to  be  527^  lbs.  in  the  year,  or  within  a  very 
small  fraction  indeed  of  H  lbs.  daily  for  each  person. 

No.  4.  In  another  asylum,  having  an  average  number 
of  290  inmates,  chiefly  children  of  both  sexes,  the  con- 
sumption during  the  year  was — 

f3 
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Per  Diem.  Per  Annum. 
46,415  lbs.  meat,  or  for  each  person  0*438497  lb.         160  lbs. 
90,780    „    bread         „        „          0*857628  „  313    „ 

62,730    „    potatoes      „        „         0*529536  „  316^  „ 

The  greater  consumption  in  this  case,  26  per  cent, 
beyond  that  of  No.  3,  is  probably  occasioned  by  the  cir- 
cumstance of  one-half  of  the  institution  being  composed 
of  males. 

No.  5.  Another  asylum,  on  tlie  establishment  of 
which  were  139  persons,  chiefly  young  persons  of  both 
sexes,  consumed  in  the  year — 


For  each 

person 

236  lbs.  of  meat 

99 

w 

473    „      bread  and  floor. 

5> 

J> 

23    „      butter. 

» 

99 

21^  „      cheese. 

» 

99 

206    „      potatoes. 

J> 

» 

63  quarts  of  milk. 

5> 

5> 

63  gallons  of  beer. 

M 

J> 

12  quarts  of  oatmeal. 

J> 

» 

9^  lbs.  of  sugar. 

» 

» 

3      „      tea. 

The  expenditure  in  this  case  appears  to  be  on  a  scale 
of  great  liberality,  if  indeed  it  do  not  go  beyond  that 
quality  and  exhibit  profusion.  The  quantity  of  bread 
and  meat  consumed  by  each  inmate  is  considerably 
greater  than  that  of  the  family  No.  1,  in  which  there  was 
neither  the  same  motive,  nor  equal  means,  for  the  exercise 
of  carefulness.  The  quantity  of  solid  food  consumed  is 
80  per  cent,  beyond  that  of  No.  3,  and  40  per  cent, 
beyond  ,  that  of  No.  4.  The  cost  per  head,  for  food 
alone,  in  this  institution,  is  stated  to  have  amounted  in 
the  year  to  15/.  13s.  2d,  being  6s,  Ojd.  per  week. 

No.  6.  An  asylum  containing,  on  the  average  of  the 
year  1841, 116  persons,  10  of  whom  were  adults  and  106 
male  and  female  children,  consumed — 
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Per  Diem. 

Per  Anaum. 

12,083  lbs.  meat,  or 

for  each  person 

0*285380  lb. 

104}  lbs. 

33,488  „    bread 

j> 

5J 

0-790930  „ 

288J„ 

3,360  „    flour 

jj 

5J 

0- 079357  „ 

29    „ 

5,824  „    potatoes 

» 

J> 

0-137553  „ 

50i„ 

1,402  „    cheese 

>j 

J> 

0'033113  „ 

12    „ 

520  „    butter 

j> 

JJ 

0-012281  „ 

^„ 

2^207  gallons  milk 

j> 

» 

0-208502  qtg. 

19  gallR. 

The  consumption  here  detailed  is  nearly  the  same  in 
average  quantity  as  that  of  No.  3.  The  proportions  of 
meat  and  bread  are  rather  greater,  and  of  potatoes  less, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  nutritive  power  of  the  food  is 
in  both  cases  nearly  equal. 

No.  7.  This  is  a  large  public  establishment,  con- 
taining an  average  number  throughout  the  year  of  646 
male  persons,  chiefly  boys.  The  consumption  during 
1841  was-— 


Cwt«. 

qrs. 

lb8. 

779 

1 

8  meat,  or  for  each 

person 

2,218 

0 

6  bread 

jj 

JJ 

69 

2  18  flour  and  oatmeal 

153 

3 

8  cheese 

jj 

JJ 

765 

0 

0  potatoes 

j> 

JJ 

62 

2 

6  butter 

J? 

JJ 

59 

1 

24  green  vegetables 

JJ 

16 

1 

0  raisins 

?» 

JJ 

9,540 

gallons  milk 

JJ 

JJ 

12,888  gallons  beer 

JJ 

JJ 

Per  Diem. 
0-365104  lb. 
1-053700  „ 
0-032245  „ 
0-073034  „ 
0-358716  „ 
0-029718  „ 
0-028249  „ 
0-007720  „ 
0-160338  qt. 
0-218670  „ 


Per  Annum. 
133i  lbs. 
384i 

Hi 

26i 
131 

101 
lOi 

2i 


JJ 


JJ 


» 


JJ 


JJ 


j> 


JJ 


58iqt8. 


80 


JJ 


The  consumption  in  this  case  of  solid  food  amounts  to 
711  lbs.  per  annum,  or  within  a  small  fraction  of  2  lbs. 
daily  (13  lbs.  11  ozs.  per  week.)  Judging  from  the  other 
cases  brought  forward,  this  must  be  considered  a  very 
liberal  dietary. 

No.  8.  Another  large  estabhshment,  in  which  the 
children  are  younger  than  those  in  No.  *7,  and  where  a 
small  proportion  are  females.     It  consisted  of  365  males 
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and  67  females.     In  the  course  of  the  year  1841  they 
consumed — 

Cwts.  qrs.  lbs.  Per  Diem.  Per  Annum. 

483    3     1  meat,  or  for  each  person  0*343048  lb.  125^  lbs. 

1,193     1     1  bread         „        „  0-846175  „  309    „ 

49     2    4  flour  and  oatmeal  0*035127  „  12}  „ 

64     1  16  cheese        „        „  0*038571  „  14     „ 

354     0    0  potatoes     „        „  0-251032  „  91^  „ 

31     2  23  green  vegetables  „  0-022483,,  8J  „ 

25     3  21  butter        „        „  0-018393  „  6}  „ 

11     3     8  raisins        „        „  0*008383  „  3    „ 

10,665  gallons  milk         „  0-  270102qt8.  98^  qts. 

6,631  gallons  beer  „  0-167937,,  61 J  „ 

Considering  the  different  circumstances  already  noticed, 
this  consumption  may  he  considered  equal  to  th^t  of 
Ko.  7.  Both  institutions  are  under  the  same  manage- 
ment. 


Chapter  VI. 

PRICES. 

Effect  of  Prices  upon  Consumption — Cost  of  Ship-building  in  1805 
compared  with  the  Cost  in  1836 — Prices  of  Beef  and  Mutton — Of 
various  Articles  of  Clothing — ^Prices  of  Dress  at  Chelsea  Hospital. 

The  eflFect  of  variations  in  price,  as  occasioned  by  addi- 
tions to  or  reductions  of  duties  upon  the  consumption  of 
particular  articles,  has  been  sufficiently  shown  in  the 
preceding  Chapter.  The  ultimate  limit  of  consumption, 
as  already  stated,  is  the  power  of  production ;  since  it  must 
be  quite  evident,  on  the  one  hand,  that  no  more  can  be 
consumed  than  is  produced ;  and  equally  evident  on  the 
other  hand,  that  men  will  not  continue  to  produce  an 
article  in  quantities  beyond  what  will  be  demanded  at  a 
price  sufficient  to  replace  the  cost  of  production,  together 
with  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit. 

The  power  to  use  and  to  consume  has  always  been  prac- 
tically limited  only  by  inability  to  command  the  means  of 
purchasing, —  a  cause  which,  in  some  degree  or  other,  has 
been  always  in  operation  as  regards  the  most  numerous 
portion  of  every  community.  The  proportionate  con- 
simiption  in  a  country  at  various  periods  forms  therefore 
a  very  good  help  by  which  to  estimate  its  comparative 
prosperity. 

Some  accidental  causes,  such  as  a  change  of  fashion, 
may  occasion  more  or  less  of  certain  commodities  to  be 
used ;  but  this  will  not  aflfect  the  general  consumption  of 
all  commodities.  If  from  some  such  cause  more  of  one 
kind  are  purchased,  there  will  be  less  of  others ;  and  the 
variation  of  demand  thus  induced  will,  if  continued  for  a 
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sufficiently  long  time,  determine  the  emplo3rment  of  a 
greater  or  less  amount  of  industry  for  the  production  of 
the  articles  affected.  It  is  not  by  such  means,  however, 
that  permanent  variations  of  price  are  brought  about. 
Except  in  a  modified  degree,  and  occasioned  by  other 
causes  into  which  it  is  not  now  necessary  to  inquire, 
such  variations  can  only  occur  through  variations  in  the 
cost  of  production  or  the  charges  of  distribution.  If 
(other  things  remaining  equal)  the  cost  of  producing 
a  yard  of  cloth  be  reduced  one-half  by  improvements  in 
the  processes  of  manufacture,  there  will  thenceforward 
be  at  least  an  equivalent  increase  in  the  quantity  used, 
not  so  much  because  every  wearer  of  cloth  will  be  less 
careful  of  his  garments,  as  because  a  larger  class  of  con- 
sumers will  be  enabled  to  purchase. 

Permanent  alterations  of  price  are  always  indicative 
of  variations  equally  permanent  in  the  cost  of  production 
or  transmission ;  and  as,  in  the  progress  of  manufacturing 
industry,  it  most  commonly,  nay,  universally  happens 
that  processes  are  simphfied  and  laboiu:  economized,  the 
uniform  tendency  has  thence  been  to  a  progressive  in- 
crease of  consumption.  It  may  be  sufficient  on  this  head 
to  refer  the  reader  to  the  second  Section  of  this  work,  in 
which  the  progress  of  improvements  and  consumption 
has  been  traced  with  respect  to  several  principal  branches 
of  our  manufacture.  The  object  now  in  view  is  not  to 
write  a  scientific  treatise,  but  to  bring  forward  some  facts 
that  may  be  useful  for  confirming  or  correcting  the 
theories  of  others,  and  for  showing  in  a  practical  manner 
the  different  results  that  have  followed  in  various  cases 
from  legislative  interference.* 

*  If  it  be  required  to  know  the  fluctuations  that  have  occurred  in 
the  prices  of  various  descriptions  of  merchandise,  recourse  may  be 
had  to  the  Appendix  to  Mr.  Tooke  s  '  History  of  Prices,'  in  which  the 
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Ill 


KsHiiuite  of  the  Expense  of  Materiab  and  Labour  for  building  a  74-Gun 
Ship,  of  1706  Tons,  given  to  the  Navy  Board,  5th  January,  1805,  by  Messrs. 
Wells,  Brent,  Banmrd  and  Roberts,  Dudman,  and  Fitcher,  compared 
wink  the  cost  in  1836. 


Cost  in  1805. 

Cost  in  1836. 

£.  s.  d. 

£,      s. 

d. 

£,  s.  d. 

£.       «.   d. 

Timber— Oak     •    •  2«400  loads 

7  10    0 

18,000    0 

0 

5  10    0 

13.200    0    0 

Elm     •    •      80     M 

6    0    0 

480    0 

0 

4  10    0 

360    0    0 

Fir      .    .       45     ,. 

5  10    0 

247  10 

0 

d  10    0 

247  10    0 

Kneos      •     •     •     •     230     ^ 

10  10    0 

2,415    0 

0 

7  10    0 

1,725    0    0 

Thick  stuff,  5>iiicli 

and  upwards  .     •     964     ^ 

14    0    0 

5.096    0 

0 

13    0    0 

4.732    0    0 

4-iDek  plank      .     •     120     ,« 
3-iiich  ditto  &  under     150     „ 

13    0    0 

1.560    0 

0 

12    0    0 

1,440    0    0 

11    0    0 

1,650    0 

0 

10    0    0 

1.5U0    0    0 

East  CooBtry  plank     150     ,. 
Deals— 3-inch    .     .     360     ,, 

13    0    0 

1,950    0 

0 

12    0    0 

1,800    0    0 

1  16    0 

648    0 

0 

1  10    0 

540    0    0 

aUnch.     .      180     „ 

,      2-inch    .    .     180     ,. 

Ii4nch,20ft.    500     ,« 

1  10    0 

270    0 

0 

1    $    0 

225    0    0 

0  18    0 

162    0 

0 

0  18    0 

162    0    0 

0    7    0 

175    0 

0 

0    5    0 

125    0    0 

1-iuch      H        300     ,. 

0    5    6 

82  10 

0 

0    4    0 

60    0    0 

Hnch      „        300     „ 

0    3    6 

52  10 

0 

0    3    0 

45    0    0 

Elm  board.  1,000  feet  ...     . 

0    1  10 

15    0 

0 

4d.foot. 

16  13    4 

Sawyeri^  labour,  per  hundred    • 

0    1  10 

2.559    0 

0 

16f.  ton. 

1.364  16    0 

Sbipwrighte*  ditto .     .      per  ton 

4    0    0 

6,824    0 

0 

3    3    0 

5,373  18    0 

Labourers*  ditto    .     .           „ 

0  12    0 

1.023  12 

0 

0    7    0 

597    2    0 

Caulkers*   ditto,   and 

materials.     ...           » 

0  12    0 

1,023  12 

0 

0  10    0 

853    0    0 

Joiners*  ditto,  ditto    .           „ 

0  15    0 

1,279  10 

0 

•  • 

1.279  10    0 

Smiths' work   •     •     .           ,. 

2    5    0 

3,838  10 

0 

2    0    0 

3.412    0    0 

Carrers  2sh  plumbers  is.,  paint- 

ers and  fflasiers  is.  ,     .     .     . 
"Hnman  9d,  blockmaker  Is.  3d., 

0  10    0 

853    0 

0 

. . 

853    0    0 

plaistering  lOd 

0    2  10 

241  13 

8 

• . 

241  13    8 

Scraper  

Landing  timber  and  plank,  and 

0    0    2 

14    4 

0 

.  • 

14    4    0 

landinff  and  housing  deals.     . 

•  • 

.356  18 

0 

>• 

200    0    0 

Cross  spalls,  harpins,  and  rib- 

bands .<•..••. 

200    0 
170  12 

0 
0 

150    0    0 
15U    0    0 

Kiln  fire  and  attendance,  per  ton 

0    2    0 

Standards,  staging,  and  sliores, 

480/. ;  cordage  and  blocks,  six 

tons,  420/ 

•  • 

900    0 

0 

. . 

500    0    0 

King-bolts,  clamps,  screws,  bolts. 

and  utensils  ...... 

300    0 

0 

. . 

250    0    0 

Mold-loft  expenses,  100/.;   pur- 

veying expenses,  200/. ;  officers* 
salaries,  800/ 

•  • 

1,100    0 

0 

.  • 

700    0    0 

Bent  and  taxes.  500/. ;  launching 

gear,  150/.;  insurance,  150/.   . 

•  • 

800    0 

0 

.  • 

500    0    0 

54.288    1 

8 

42.617    7    0 

15  per  cent.  •    •    . 
36/.  11«.  3d.  per  ton . 

•  • 

•  • 

8.142    0 

0 

5  per  ct. 

26    4    7 

2.130  17    4 

62,430    0 

0 

44.748    4    4 

per  ton. 

most  complete  and  accurate  tables  of  that  nature  are  given,  embracing  the 
period  of  56  years  from  1782  to  183S. 
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The  preceding  statement  of  the  cost  of  materials  and 
labour  employed  in  the  construction  of  a  ship  of  74  guns, 
in  each  of  the  years  1805  and  1836,  will  be  found  in- 
teresting. The  prices  in  1805  are  taken  from  a  parlia- 
mentary paper,  and  are  those  which  were  paid  to  five  of 
the  most  considerable  ship-builders  on  the  Thames; 
those  in  1836  were  kindly  supplied  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Young, 
of  the  firm  of  Curlings  and  Young. 

The  following  statement  of  the  prices  of  beef  and 
mutton  at  Lady-day  and  Michaelmas,  in  each  year  from 
1801  to  1842,  is  taken  from  the  weekly  book  of  St. 
Thomas's  Hospital  in  Southwark;  and  as  the  pieces 
and  parts  of  the  oxen  and  sheep  purchased  have  been  the 
same  throughout  the  time,  the  Table  is  strictly  compa- 
rative. The  average  quantity  of  meat  used  daily  in  the 
hospital  is  32  stones  4  pounds. 


Beef  per  Stone. 

Mutton 

pet  Stone. 

Lady*day. 

Michaelmas. 

Lady>day. 

Michaelm 

s. 

d. 

s. 

rf. 

8, 

d. 

8,    d. 

1801 

5 

8 

5 

8 

6 

0 

5     4 

1802 

5 

0 

5 

0 

5 

4 

5     4 

1803 

4 

8 

4 

8 

5 

0 

5     0 

1804 

4 

6 

4 

10 

4 

8 

5     0 

1805 

4 

4 

4 

6 

4 

6 

4     4 

1806 

4 

8 

4 

10 

4 

10 

4  10 

1807 

4 

8 

4 

8 

5 

0 

5    0 

1808 

4 

6 

5 

0 

4 

8 

5    0 

1809 

5 

0 

5 

8 

5 

0 

5    4 

1810 

5 

8 

5 

8 

5 

4 

5    8 

1811 

5 

8 

5 

8 

5 

8 

5    8 

1812 

6 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0 

6    0 

1813 

6 

4 

6 

4 

6 

4 

6     4 

1814 

6 

4 

5 

8 

7 

0 

6    0 

1815 

5 

4 

4 

6 

5 

4 

4     8 

1816 

4 

0 

4 

0 

4 

8 

4    8 

a.  vi.j 

PRICES. 

Beef  per  Stone 

!. 

Mutton 

per  Stone. 

Lady-day. 

Michaelmas. 

Lady-day. 

Michaelm 

8. 

d. 

8, 

d. 

8. 

d. 

8,    d. 

1817 

3 

8 

3 

8 

4 

8 

4     0 

1818 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

8 

5     0 

1819 

4 

10 

4 

10 

5 

8 

5     8 

1820 

4 

10 

4 

6 

5 

4 

5     4 

1821 

4 

0 

3 

8 

4 

8 

4    0 

1822 

2 

10 

2 

6 

3 

4 

3    6 

1823 

2 

6 

3 

4 

3 

6 

3     8 

1824 

3 

4 

3 

4 

3 

8 

3     8 

1825 

4 

0 

4 

4 

4 

8 

4    8 

1826 

4 

0 

4 

0 

4 

8 

4    4 

1827 

4 

0 

4 

0 

4 

4 

4    4 

1828 

3 

8 

3 

8 

4 

0 

4    0 

1829 

'3 

6 

3 

4 

3 

10 

4    0 

1830 

2 

8 

3 

0 

3 

2 

3    6 

1831 

3 

4 

3 

4 

4 

2 

4    2 

1832 

3 

4 

3 

0 

4 

2 

3  10 

1833 

3 

4 

3 

4 

3 

10 

4    2 

1834 

3 

0 

3 

0 

3 

10 

3    6 

1835 

2  10 

3 

2 

3 

0 

3    4 

1836 

3 

6 

3 

4 

3 

8 

3  10 

1837 

3 

4 

3 

4 

3 

10 

4    2 

1838 

3 

0 

3 

4 

3 

6 

3  10 

f  1839 

1 1 

3 

4 

3 

8 

3 

10 

3  10 

1840 

3 

4 

3 

8 

3 

8 

4    0 

1841 

4 

0 

3 

8 

4 

4 

4    0 

1842 

3 

4 

• 

• 

3 

8 

•  • 

113 


Enough  has  already  been  said,  in  the  course  of  this 
iwrork,  concerning  variations  in  the  prices  of  various  de- 
scriptions of  agricultural  produce.  It  will  suffice  there- 
fore if,  in  concluding  this  Chapter,  some  particulars  are 
given  of  the  cost  of  certain  articles  of  clothing  purchased 
for  the  inmates  of  Greenwich,  Chelsea,  and  Bethlehem 
Hospitals.    The  descriptions  and  qualities  purchased  by 
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the  same  establishment  do  not  vary  from  year  to  year,  so 
that  the  variations  in  prices  may  be  taken  as  strictly  com- 
parative throughout. 


Greenwich  Hospital. 


Shoes, 

Stockings, 

Blankets. 

Bedding. 

Clothes, 

Coats, 

per  Pair. 

per  Pair. 

Suits. 

Suits. 

each. 

s.    d. 

s,   d. 

s.   d. 

s.     d. 

s.     d. 

x.  d. 

1800 

5  8 

1    6 

6  6 

•  • 

.  • 

20  0 

1805 

6  9 

2  2 

8  9 

.  • 

. . 

21  10 

1806 

5  9 

2  2 

8  9 

. . 

• . 

21  10 

1807 

5  0 

2  2 

8  9 

.  • 

.  • 

21  6 

1808 

fi  0 

2  2 

8  9 

. . 

• . 

21  4 

1809 

5  6 

2  2 

8  9 

. . 

•  • 

21  4 

1810 

5  6 

2  2 

8  9 

*• 

.  • 

21  4 

1811 

4  11 

2  2 

8  9 

.  * 

.  • 

22  2 

1812 

4  11 

2  6 

8  9 

*  • 

•  • 

22  2 

1813 

4  8 

2  6 

8  9 

. . 

. . 

22  2 

1814 

4  8 

3  3 

11  6 

. . 

• . 

2i    6 

1815 

4  7 

3  3 

11  3 

.  • 

•  • 

24  9 

1816 

4  7 

2  9 

9  4+ 

• . 

• . 

2i    9 

1817 

3  10 

2  9 

9  4i 

. . 

.. 

20  7 

1818 

3  10 

2  11 

9  4i 

• . 

41  Ot 

20  7 

1819 

4  21 

2  11 

.. 

59  lOi 

41  7t 

21  lot 

1820 

4  4i 

2  9i 

.  • 

59  10^ 

43  3t 

22  7 

1821 

4  3 

2  8 

.  • 

59  10* 

41  9 

21  11 

1822 

4  2i 

2  5 

•  • 

59  lOi 

40  2t 

21  3 

1823 

4  71 

2  2 

. . 

59  lOi 

39  lit 

21  It 

1824 

4  9i 

2  It 

. . 

59  10* 

39  lit 

21  2 

1826 

4  6 

2  li 

.  • 

59  lOi 

40  8t 

21  8 

1826 

4  5 

2  Oi 

.  • 

59  10| 

41  6t 

22  2 

1827 

4  3i 

1  lOi 

. . 

48  3 

39  lot 

21  4 

1828 

4  3 

1  9* 

. . 

45  9 

38  1 

20  7 

1829 

3  9i 

1  9* 

•  • 

45  9 

38  6t 

.. 

1830 

3  6 

1  6* 

.  • 

37  lOi 

38  6t 

• 

1831 

3  6 

1  6* 

•  • 

37  lot 

40  lit 

•  < 

1832 

3  4* 

1  7i 

.  • 

39  3i 

43  4 

.  i 

1833 

3  4i 

1  7i 

• . 

39  3* 

43  8i 

.  < 

1834 

3  3i 

1  8* 

• . 

44  lit 

47  2i 

•  • 

1835 

3  3i 

1  9i 

. . 

44  li 

46  1 

•  < 

1836 

3  3* 

1  10 

*  • 

45  7 

47  2t 

.  < 

1837 

3  3k 

1  10 

•. 

45  7 

46    5t 

■  « 

1838 

• . 

• . 

•  • 

. . 

.  • 

•  t 

PRICES. 

Hospital. 


,.., 

Ji 

ifl 

M 

If 

|| 

1* 

Hi 

ilis 

26    0 

s: 

II    I 

1! 

i  E 

u   0 

24    0 

M    0 

J^j^A 

1    6 

1    6 

29    6 

20    0 

1B35 

11    4 

20    0 

'    * 

OlUi 

Chelsea  Hospitau 


1 

!i 

iji 

pi 

n 

li 

m 

1815 
IMS 

7    1 

£.  ,.  d. 
Ill    6 

ill 

si 

lis 

H 

5  6   s  e 

SS'SS* 

n 

IS  3{S 

n 

3 

ii 

Jg 

,,. 

1     0    9 
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SECTION  VI.    ACCUMULATION. 
Chapter  I. 

Conditioiis  under  which  Accumulations  occur — ^Proofs  of  increasing 
Wealth — Greater  Power  of  Accumulation  in  Peace  than  in  War, 
because  of  the  Difference  of  the  Public  Expenditure  under  the 
two  Conditions — ^Probable  present  State  of  England  in  this  respect 

.  if  we  had  avoided  the  Wars  with  our  North  American  Provinces, 
and  with  the  French  Republic  and  Empire. 

As  there  can  be  no  consumption  without  previous  pro- 
duction, so  there  can  be  no  accumulation  unless  the  pro- 
ductive industry  of  a  nation  is  employed  to  such  a  degree 
as  will  make  provision  beyond  the  immediate  wants  of 
the  people. 

If  the  producing  power  of  the  people  in  this  country 
had  always  been  strictly  limited  to  the  point  that  would 
satisfy  their  pressing  and  temporary  necessities,  it  would 
have  been  quite  impossible  that  any  increase  in  the 
number  of  its  inhabitants  could  have  occurred  without 
proportionally  and  progressively  taking  away  from  the 
comfort  of  the  existing  population.  That  our  numbers 
have  experienced  a  great  increase,  while  our  power  of 
commanding  the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life  has 
also  gone  on  increasing,  affords  abundant  proof  therefore 
that  in  the  meanwhile  accumulation  has  proceeded  in 
at  least  an  equal  ratio,  and  that  the  substantial  wealth, 
the  capital  of  the  country,  has  kept  pace  with  our  modem 
progress  in  other  respects. 

This  fact  appears  so  amply  confirmed  by  proofs  that 
meet  us  on  every  side — ^proofs  admitting  of  no  doubts,  and 
incapable  of  receiving  any  different  interpretation — ^that  it 
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is  marvellous  how  they  can  escape  the  notice  of  any  one, 
or  fail  to  produce  the  universal  conviction  that,  if  we 
have  not  made  as  much  progress  as  our  means  should 
have  enabled  us  towards  the  well-being  of  all  classes  of 
the  community,  we  have  yet,  during  the  present  century, 
and  especially  within  the  last  twenty-five  years,  made  great 
advances  in  that  direction,  greater  perhaps  than  were  ever 
before  realized  by  peaceable  means,  and  by  any  commu- 
nity in  any  equal  period  of  time.  It  is,  notwithstanding, 
by  no  means  uncommon  still  to  hear  complaints  of  in« 
creasing  distress  and  anticipations  of  approaching  national 
ruin ;  although  it  must  be  confessed  that  such  gloomy 
views  and  forebodings  are  less  frequently  brought  for- 
ward now  than  they  were  only  a  very  few  years  back, — an 
effect  which  may  be  in  some  measure  attributable  to 
the  signs  of  wealth  and  prosperity  among  us  having 
become  more  obvious  through  the  particular  direction 
that  has  been  given  to  the  employment  of  a  portion  of 
the  general  savings  of  the  community.  The  present  has 
been  called  the  age  of  locomotion, — not  of  locomotion 
Buch  as  was  employed  by  our  forefathers,  who  were  in 
a  far  greater  degree  than  we  are  confined  to  the  use  of 
their  own  bodily  energies  for  the  means  of  conveying 
themselves  from  place  to  place,  but  of  locomotion  acce- 
lerated and  stimulated  by  vast  combinations  of  men  who 
work  through  the  employment  of  enormous  masses  of 
capital.  The  arrangements  which  have  rendered  possible 
this  change  are  known  to  have  caused  an  enormous  outlay ; 
and  as  no  evidence  can  be  found  of  any  stinting  of  ca- 
pital for  other  and  previously-pursued  objects,  the  in- 
ference is  unavoidable  that  the  new  call  must  have  been 
answered  from  increased  accumulations. 

If  a  comparison  be  made  between  the  public  expenditure 
of  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  twenty-three  years  from 
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1793  to  1815,  and  that  of  the  like  period  of  twenty-three 
years  from  1816  to  1838,  it  will  be  found  that  it  was  less 
in  the  ktter  than  in  the  former  period  by  332,090,640/., 
showing  an  average  annual  diflFerence  of  14,438,722/.  It 
matters  not,  for  the  purpose  now  under  consideration, 
what  part  of  the  sums  here  mentioned  was  raised  from 
taxation,  and  what  part  was  borrowed ;  under  whatever 
guise  it  was  derived,  the  whole  was  provided  by  the 
nation  at  large ;  and  if  the  greater  expenditure  of  the  war 
period  was  so  provided  without  diminishing  or  even 
without  materially  impairing  the  capital  of  the  nation,  it 
must  needs  be  that  the  smaller  expenditure  of  the  second 
or  peace  period  has  left  an  enormous  increase  of  wealth 
in  the  nation.  It  will  place  this  matter  in  even  a  stronger 
light  if  the  comparison  is  made  between  the  last  ten  years 
of  the  war,  from  1806  to  1815,  and  the  ten  years  ending 
with  1838.  Tlie  expenditure  in  the  first  of  these  periods 
was  860,677,615/.,  and  in  the  last  478,122,345/.;  ex- 
hibiting a  difference  of  382,555,270/.  or  an  average  of 
38i  millions  more  expended  during  each  of  the  last  ten 
years  of  war  than  during  the  last  ten  years  of  perfect 
peace.  It  further  appears,  from  this  comparison,  that  the 
aggregate  difference  has  been  greater  between  the  two 
decennary  periods  than  it  was  between  the  two  longer  pe- 
riods of  twenty- three  years, — a  fact  that  has  resulted  from 
the  progressively-increasing  charge  of  the  national  debt, 
which  was  far  greater  in  the  latter  years  of  the  war  than 
it  had  previously  been,  and  from  the  consequent  increased 
charge  upon  the  income  of  the  country,  which  has  been 
in  great  part  continued  to  the  present  time.  This  portion 
of  the  national  expenditure  was — 

In  1793  £9,437,862 

1815  31,576,074 

1838  29,260,238 

1841  29,450,144 
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It  is  probable  that,  owing  to  tbe  greater  development 
of  the  resources  of  the  country,  Briaing  from  the  extension 
of  its  manufactures,  a  considerahle  addition  was  made  to 
the  national  wealth  during  the  early  part  of  the  war 
begun  in  lltlS,  notwithstanding  the  large  expenditure 
that  it  occasioned  ;  but  this  could  no  lunger  be  the  case 
when  that  expenditure  was  so  lavishly  increased  that,  as 
already  shown,*  the  war  charges,  added  to  the  interest 
on  the  national  debt,  in  one  year  (1814)  exceeded  100 
nuUions,  a  great  part  of  which  sum  being  expended  in 
foreign  countries  was  wholly  abstracted  from  the  national 
capital'  Such  a  rate  of  exhaustion  could  not  possibly 
have  been  continued;  its  disastrous  effects  were  made 
aof&ciently  apparent  during  the  earlier  years  of  peace, 
but  must  have  been  long  since  repaired. 

While  dwelling  on  tliese  circumsiances,  it  seems  hardly 
possible  to  prevent  the  inquiry  arising  in  the  mind,  what 
nniM  have  been  the  condition  of  England  at  this  time  if 
the  wars  which  caused  this  lavish,  this  unexampled,  er- 
penditure  could  have  been  avoided.  A  small  part  only 
«f  that  expenditure  would  have  sufliced  to  pay  off  the 
vhole  of  the  national  burthens  ae  they  stood  in  1 193  ;  we 
■hould  then  assuredly  have  heard  nothing  of  the  restric- 
tuns  npon  various  branches  of  trade  for  which  those 
bsTthens  have  so  long  been  made  the  groundjesa  pretext, 
of  prosperity  would  have  been  experienced 
tiiat  must  have  had  the  happiest  effects  npon  the  physical 
aad  moral  condition  of  England  6rst,  and  through  Eng- 
iKIld  npon  that  of  the  whole  Europenn  family. 

If  we  may  carry  back  our  inquiry  to  a  atill  earlier 
-p^ud, — to  the  years  that  followed  the  peace  of  Paris  in 
1763,  and  liefore  the  breaking  out  of  the  unfortunate 
troubles  that  ended  in  the  loss  to  ue  of  our  North  Ameri- 
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can  plantations,  we  shall  find  cause  for  still  deeper  regret. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  insurrectionary  war  in  Ame- 
rica, our  debt  amounted  to  less  than  130  millions,  the 
annual  charge  in  respect  of  the  same  being  4^  millions, 
or  less  than  one-sixth  of  its  present  amount.  The  sources 
of  our  national  wealth  which  have  since  been  discovered 
and  made  available,  were  none  of  them  brought  to  light 
or  fostered  through  the  partial  dismemberment  of  the 
British  Empire.  On  the  contrary,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  extent  to  which  they  have  been  carried  was  importantly 
limited  by  that  misfortune.  Had  the  case  been  other- 
wise,— had  the  field  for  our  manufacturing  inventions 
equally  embraced  a  peacefiil  and  flourishing  British  Em- 
pire in  'the  West,  how  much  more  rapid  and  gigantic 
must  have  been  its  growth ;  how  much  more  rapid  and 
gigantic  too  might  have  been  the  growth  of  the  North 
American  States  themselves,  if,  instead  of  being  drained 
of  men  and  treasure  in  supporting  the  revolt  into  which 
they  were  driven  in  resistance  of  what  has  since  been 
acknowledged  to  have  been  a  course  of  legislative  tyranny, 
they  had  continued  to  be  recipients  of  the  surplus  popu- 
lation, and  sharers  in  the  accumulating  capital  of  the 
mother  country.  Is  it  likely,  it  may  even  be  asked,  could 
it  possibly  have  happened,  in  such  circumstances,  that 
the  British  Empire  could  have  been  involved  in  such  a 
war  as  that  which  followed  the  breaking  out  of  the 
French  revolution  ?  Nay,  is  it  probable  that,  without  the 
participation  of  France  in  that  struggle  as  the  abettor  of 
rebellion  and  the  ally  of  republicanism,  the  French  revo- 
lution would  have  occurred  when  and  as  it  did  occur? 
These,  it  is  true,  are  questions  of  speculation  rather  than 
of  fact,  and  it  would  be  of  little  advantage  to  pursue  them 
further  on  this  occasion. 


Chapter  II. 
INCREASE  OF  PERSONAL  AND  REAL  PROPERTY. 

Forms  in  which  the  National  Accumulations  appear — Amount  of 
Property  Insured  at  different  Periods — Moral  and  Economical 
Effects  of  Insurances — Accumulations  in  Life  Assurance  Offices — 
Property  devised  in  respect  of  which  Legacy  Duty  has  been  paid 
affords  an  insufficient  Test  of  the  Amoimt  of  Accumulations — 
Estimate  of  Personal  Property  in  the  Kingdom.at  different  Periods 
—Capital  on  which  Legacy  Duty  was  paid  in  Forty-four  Yean 
to  1840 — ^Yearly  Average  Amount,  compared  with  the  year  1840, 
in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland — Savings  invested  in  the  Se- 
curity of  Real  Estates,  and  in  their  Improvement.     Assessments 

'  on  Real  Property,  showing  its  Value  at  various  Periods — Savings* 
Banks. 

It  must  be  sufficiently  evident,  from  the  circumstances 
stated  in  the  last  Chapter,  that  the  accumulation  of  capi- 
tal in  this  country  since  the  peace  has  been  exceedingly 
great;  but  it  will  place  the  fact  in  a  much  stronger  light 
to  bring  forward  in  evidence  some  of  the  forms  in  which 
that  accumulation  has  been  made  most  apparent. 

During  the  war,  the  surplus  profits  and  the  savings  of 
individuals  were,  to  a  great  degree,  swallowed  up  by  the 
public  expenditure,  and  went  to  supply  the  constant  drain 
which,  without  those  savings,  would  very  speedily  have 
exhausted  the  whole  resources  of  the  nation.  The  return 
of  peace  soon  brought  the  expenditure  of  government 
nearer  to  the  amount  of  revenue  realized  from  taxation, 
and  in  time  left  a  yearly  surplus  of  income  to  be  applied 

VOL.  III.  G 
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in  diminution  of  the  public  debt.  The  loan  of  1836,  ob- 
tained for  the  payment  of  the  compensation  for  slaves, 
can  be  considered  as  only  in  a  slight  degree  affording  an 
opportunity  for  the  absorption  of  savings.  Unlike  the 
produce  of  other  loans,  the  amount  was  not  consumed  and 
destroyed,  but  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  it  went  to  the 
payment  of  debts  due  to  merchants  in  England,  by  whom 
it  was  employed  as  capital,  and  thus,  tafai  as  the  nation 
generally  was  concerned,  effected  only  a  change  from  one 
hand  to  another  without  causing  any  material  alteration 
in  the  aggregate  amount  of  capital  in  the  country* 

The  amount  of  property  insured  does  not,  of  itself, 
afford  a  correct  view  of  the  progressive  value  of  the  de- 
scription of  property  liable  to  destruction  by  fire.  It  is 
most  probable  that  a  large  but  continually  lessening  pro- 
portion of  such  property  is  always  left  uninsured ;  and  it 
is  manifestly  impossible  to  calculate  the  proportionate 
degree  of  prudence  among  its  owners,  so  as  to  arrive  at 
any  probable  estimate  of  the  aggragate  value  of  insurable 
property  in  the  country.  The  following  statement  of  the 
sums  insured  in  the  fire-offices  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  at  different  periods  within  this  century,  has 
been  calculated  from  the  amount  of  duty  received  in 
respect  of  the  same  at  the  Stamp  Office.  If  it  be  desir- 
able,, and  who  can  doubt  that  it  is  so,  that  all  persons 
should  secure  themselves  from  losses  arising  through 
accidents  beyond  their  own  control,  it  must  then  be  held 
unwise  to  subject  insurances  to  taxation ;  and  when,  as 
in  this  country,  the  tax  thus  levied  amounts  to  200  per 
cent,  upon  the  sum  required  by  the  insurance  offices  to 
cover  the  ordinary  risk  from  accidents  by  fire,  the  degree 
of  discouragement  occasioned  by  the  duty  must  needs  be 
very  great.  It  is  not  only  by  reason  of  the  security  aris- 
ing to  individuals,  amounting  often  to  the  prevention  o£ 
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beggary,  that  insurances  againat  fire  and  upon  lives  are 
beneficial :  they  exercise  a  good  e£fect  upon  the  country 
generally  through  the  aceunuilation  of  savings  which 
they  cause.  The  sums  paid  for  premium  on  life-poli- 
cies especially^  are,  in  every  'case,  put  by  and  added  to 
the  accumulating  capital  of  the  community.  The  money, 
as  it  is  paid  to  the  insurance  offices,  is  beneficially  em- 
ployed, and  made  to  stimulate,  in  one  way  or  another, 
the  industry  of  the  nation ;  and  when  called  for  by  the 
arrival  of  the  contingency  against  which  the  payments 
were  meaot  to  provide,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  in  a 
large  proportion  of  cases  the  money  is  so  much  clear 
gain,  because  without  such  a  resource  the  premiums  out  of 
which  it  is  provided  would  have  been  unprofitably  con- 
sumed. 

The  sums  insured  against  fire  in  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  respectively,  in  each  of  the  years  1801, 
1811,  1821,  1831,  and  1841,  were  as  follows:— 

England.  Sootlaud.  Ireland.        United  Kingdom. 

X>.  *>•  Jb.  Xr. 

1801  219,623,954  3,786,146  8,832,125  232,242,226 

1811  340,296,000  13,106,400  13,302,400  366,704,800 

1«21  381,406,000  13,824,666  12,806,666  408,037,332 

1831  473,073,333  34,109,333  19,472,666  526,655,332 

1841  605,878,933  44,655,300^  31,005,606  681,539,830 

The  increase  of  the  amount  insured  in  the  United 
Kingdom  has  been, — 

Comparing  1801  wiih  1811  £134,462,575  or    57«89  per  cent. 
„        1801     ,,1821        175,795,107,,     75-69      *„ 
„         1801     „     1831        294,413,107  „  126-77        „ 
„         1801    „     1841        449,297,614  „  1^3- 45        „ 

The  policy-duty  on  life  insurances  is  but  trifling  in 
amount,  and  being  charged  only  when  the  insurance  is 
first  effected,  and  not  annually,  as  in  the  case  of  fire  in- 
surances, it  would  afford  no  test  of  the  amount  of  policies 

g2 
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oatstandiDg  at  yarious  periods.  The  records  of  the 
Stamp  Office  do  not  even  offer  the  means  of  ascertaioiog 
the  amount  of  new  insurances  effected  from  year  to  year, 
hecause  the  stamps  employed  are  not  distinguished  from 
those  used  for  giving  validity  to  many  other  descriptions 
of  instruments.  The  great  increase,  of  late  years,  in  the 
number  of  Life  Insurance  Offices,  and  the  flourishing 
condition  in  which  they  appear  to  be,  leads  us  to  conclude 
that  the  number  of  insurances  must  have  been  very 
greatly  augmented,  although  it  seems  probable  that  the 
system  has  not  yet  been  carried  to  anything  like  the  ex- 
tent  that  is  desirable. 

It  is  believed  that  the  sums  accumulated  in  the  hands 
of  the  various  Life  Assurance  Offices  in  the  kingdom, 
and  which  form  a  part  of  the  savings  of  the  assured, 
amount  to  about  forty  millions  of  money,  an  estimate 
which  will  not  be  thought  extravagant  when  it  is  known 
that  the  assets  of  one  office,  the  Equitable  Assurance 
Company,  form  one-fourth  of  that  sum.  It  is  to  be 
wished  that  our  various  Life  Assurance  Societies  were 
obliged  by  the  legislature  to  register  the  amount  of  their 
eugagements,  and  of  the  funds  which  they  respectively 
hold  to  provide  for  the  same.  Such  a  regulation  could 
not  prove  injurious  to  any  assurance  office  conducted 
upon  safe  principles,  while  it  would  serve  to  put  the 
public  upon  their  guard  against  such — if  any  there  be — as 
should  be  otherwise  conducted,  if  it  did  not  prevent  their 
establishment.  It  must  surely  be  useful  to  protect  the 
public  against  the  risk  of  intrusting  to  unsafe  hands  savings 
which  are  made  oftentimes  with  much  privation  and  at 
great  sacrifice  for  the  benefit  of  the  widow  and  the  orphan. 
At  present  there  is  no  information  upon  this  subject 
whereby  a  man  may  be  guided  in  the  selection  of  an 
office ;  and,  should  he  make  a  bad  choice,  his  error  may 
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not  discover  itself  until  to  remedy  it  will  have  become 
impossible.  There  are,  it  is  true,  Assurance  Offices 
which  are  of  known  stability,  and  by  the  choice  of  which 
a  man  may  avoid  the  risk  here  mentioned ;  but  to  do  this, 
it  will  mostly  be  the  case  that  he  will  be  forced  to  pay  a 
rate  of  premium  greater  than  sufficient,  so  that  either  his 
privation  will  be  greater  than  it  need  be,  or  the  sum  in- 
sured to  his  family  smaller  than  might  have  been  pro- 
vided. 

Occasion  has  already  been  taken,  in  describing  the 
produce  of  taxes  (Section  iv.  Chapter  iii.),  to  show  the 
capitals  upon  which  legacy  duty  was  paid  io  Great 
Britain  in  each  year  from  1197  to  1835;  the  amount 
subjected  to  duty  in  each  of  the  six  following  years  was, — 


£. 

£. 

1836 

41,768,806 

1839 

42,052,297 

1837 

42,617,582 

1840 

40,441,678 

1838 

45,304,917 

1841 

41,476,521 

The  sums  thus  registered  do  not  comprise  the  whole  of 
the  personal  property  held  in  this  country  which  changes 
hands  on  the  death  of  its  possessors.  A  further  amount 
passes  away  from  persons  who  die  intestate,  and  whose 
property  is  distributed  under  letters  of  administration. 
The  amount  thus  dealt  with  yearly  is  computed  at  nearly 
five  millions.  Beyond  this  a  very  large  sum  is  be- 
queathed to  widows,  and  is  not  chargeable  with  legacy 
dutv.  But  even  if  this  amoimt  could  be  ascertained,  we 
should  still  be  without  some  part  of  the  information  ne- 
cessary for  making  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  personal 
property  accumulated  and  held  within  the  kingdom.  The 
probate  and  administration  duties  certainly  take  in  all 
cases  where  the  property  of  deceased  persons  is  of  con- 
siderable value,  and  many  cases  also  where  the  sums  are 
small.     The  number  of  wills  proved  in  England  and 
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Soetland,  and  upon  whicb  probate  duty  was  paid  in  1841, 
appears  to  have  been  16,684,  and  letters  of  administra- 
tion were  taken  out  in  the  same  year  for  the  distribution 
of  the  property  of 6,301  intestate  persons,  together  22,985 ; 
oat  of  which  nomber  there  were  8,276  cases  in  which  the 
property  did  not  exoeed  200/.  in  vsalne.  It  is  well  known 
that  where  no  will  is  left,  aod  the  property  is  of  that 
nature  which  admits  of  easy  distribution  among  the 
natural  heirs  of  the  deceased,  a  division  takes  place  in 
very  numerous  cases  without  any  payment  of  duty, 
besides  which,  the  property  of  deceased  persons,  when 
not  exceeding  20/.  in  value,  is  exempted  by  law  from 
taxation.  If,  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  we  may  «up- 
pose  that  every  head  of  a  family,  when  he  dies,  leaves 
some  property  behind  him,  it  appears  that  from  one  cause 
or  another  only  three-tenths  of  the  number  are  thus  made 
to  contnbute  directly  to  the  revenue.  The  number  of 
male  persons  living  in  England  and  Wales  at  the  time  of 
the  census  of  1831  was  6,771,190,  comprising  2,911,874 
families.  At  the  recent  census,  in  1841,  the  male  popu- 
lation of  England  and  Wales  was  7,770,941 ;  and  if  the 
proportion  then  remained  the  same  as  was  found  to  exist 
in  1831,  the  number  of  families  must  have  been  3,341,805, 
corresponding  very  nearly  to  the  number  of  male  persons 
living  25  years  old  and  upwards  (3,371,144).  The 
deaths,  male  and  female,  registered  in  England  and 
WaWduringthe  year  from  1st  July,  1839,  to  3Mi  June^ 
1840,  were  350,101,  or  i  in  45*44  of  the  population.  Of 
males  alone  the  deaths  registered  were  177,926,  or  1  in 
43*67  of  the  male  population  living  in  1641.  According 
to  this  proportion  the  heads  of  families  included  among 
those  male  deaths  must  have  been  76,524.  It  is  evident 
that  this  number  will  not  be  coirect,  because  of  the  want 
of  uniformity  in  the  rates  of  mortality  at  different  ages  ; 
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but  it  is  veiy  near  to  the  truth,  according  to  the  fact  above 
assumed,  that  twenty-five  years  is  the  average  period  a/t 
"whkh  persoits  become  beads  of  families, — the  deaths  oc- 
curing  «tt  and  above  that  age  in  the  year  mentioned  having 
been  95,205,  a  difiSea^ence  of  less  than  2  per  cent.  We 
bave  seem  that  the  number  of  persons  who  died  in  1841, 
and  whose  property  was  subjected  to  the  legacy  and  pre- 
bate  duties,  was  only  22,985,  being  only  three  in  ten  of 
the  deaths  probably  occurring  among  beads  of  families. 

For  a  reason  already  given  (Vol.  ii.  page  316),  it  is 
not  possible  to  ground  any  accurate  calculation  upon  the 
prodiice  of  the  legacy  duty  during  the  earlier  years  of  its 
operation ;  but  that  branch  of  revenue  must  now  for  many 
years  have  afforded  comparative  data  for  such  a  cal- 
culation, and  has  given  evidence  of  the  rapid  accumula- 
tion of  wealth  in  the  kingdom.  If  we  ai<e  justified  in  die 
4iata  here  assumed,  and  estimate  the  amount  upon  the 
acak  assumed  in  the  foregoing  calculation,  the  value  of 
personal  property  at  different  periods  since  the  closing 
year  of  the  war,  stated  in  round  numbers,  wo«ild  have 
been  as  follows : — 

1814  £1,200,000,000 

1819  1,300,000,000 

1824  1,500,000,000 

1829  1,700,000,000 

1834  1,800,000,000 

1841  2,000,000,000 

The  addition  of  800  millions  to  the  value  of  property 
during  twenty-four  years  of  peace  will  not  appear  kn- 
piobable  if  we  recall  to  mind  the  fiKts  that  during  the 
last  ten  years  of  the  war  the  public  expenditure  exceeded, 
ca  tiie  average,  83  millions,  while  the  average  has,  in  the 
fbllowing  twenty-four  years,  not  exceeded  50  millions. 
The  difference  between  these  two  sums  would  alone  suf- 
in  that  period  to  make  up  the  sum  of  800  millions. 
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It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  apparent  amount 
of  personal  property  within  the  kingdom  is  factitiously 
raised  by  considering  as  a  part  of  it  the  sum  due  to  the 
national  creditors,  amounting  to  160,000,000/.  Another 
very  large  abatement  should  likewise  be  made  for  the 
amount  of  money  due  on  mortgages  of  real  property,  and 
which,  although  it  is  considered  as  personal  property, 
and  thus  is  subjected  to  the  probate  and  legacy  duties, 
has,  in  fact,  become  a  part  of  the  real  property  of  the 
kingdom,  supplying  means  for  its  improvement,  or  re- 
pairing the  waste  of  its  possessors. 

The  following  analysis  of  the  sums  paid  for  probate 
duty,  and  on  taking  out  letters  of  administration  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  respectively  in  1838,  shows  the  num- 
ber of  wills  and  of  intestate  estates  subjected  to  the 
various  rates  of  duty,  and  the  capitals  in  respect  of  which 
the  duty  was  paid ;  but  the  statement  must  not  be  relied 
on  as  giving  an  accurate  view  of  the  property  that  passes, 
because  the  amounts  are  in  many  cases  reduced  by  the 
payment  of  debts  due  from  the  deceased,  and  by  other 
charges  upon  their  estates.  It  has  been  further  neces- 
sary, in  consequence  of  the  mode  employed  for  levying 
the  duty,  to  assume  in  each  case  the  amount  of  capital. 
Each  rate  of  duty  is  made  to  apply  to  a  certain  range  of 
value.  For  example ;  the  lowest  rate,  where  there  is  a 
will,  which  is  ten  shillings,  covers  all  sums  above  the 
value  of  20/.  and  under  the  value  of  100/. ;  in  all  cases 
where  this  rate  of  duty  has  been  paid,  the  capital  is 
assumed  in  the  following  table  as  being  the  mean  between 
20/.  and  100/.,  or  60/. ;  and  in  like  manner  with  regard 
to  all  higher  rates,  the  mean  between  the  lowest  and  the 
highest  amounts  that  they  will  cover  is  taken  as  the  basis 
of  the  calculation. 

No  general  mortality  table  for  Ireland  has  ever  been 
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published ;  it  is  therefore  not  possible  to  offer  any  similar 
calculation  for  that  part  of  the  kingdom.  From  the  sub- 
joined table  of  the  produce  of  probate  and  administration 
duties  in  Ireland  in  1838,  it  appears  that  2,169  estates 
were  subjected  to  the  tax  in  that  year,  and  that  the  capital 
which  they  comprised  was  4,465,240/.  If  we  assume 
the  same  rate  of  mortality  as  that  ascertained  in  England 
and  Wales,  it  would  therefore  appear  that  the  personal 
property  in  Ireland  which  in  succession  contributes  to 
this  branch  of  the  revenue  is  167,669,762/.  This  sum  is 
probably  far  less  than  the  actual  value,  and  is  offered 
only  as  an  approximation  to  the  truth. 

The  capital  in  respect  of  which  the  legacy  duty  alone 
has  been  paid  in  Great  Britain  between  1797  and  1841 
was  as  follows :— « 


Atl 

per  cent. 

.  duty 

£568,412^956 

2 

}9 

» 

20,716,610 

^ 

n 

» 

70,219,437 

3 

n 

j> 

293,855,817 

4 

» 

n 

12^534,841 

5 

j> 

w 

44,341,725 

6 

>j 

n 

16,623,388 

S 

5J 

» 

11,727,897 

10 

» 

» 

124,851,536 

Total     £1,163,284,207 

The  amount  of  duty  received  by  the  government  on 
legacies,  and  on  probates  of  wills  and  letters  of  adminis- 
tration, during  the  same  period,  viz.,  from  1797  to  1841, 
was— 


Probates  anil 

Legacies. 

Administrationt. 

£. 

£. 

England  and  Wales    • 

.     32^136,634 

25,504,824 

Scotland     •     •     .     . 

.       1,862,756 

1,274,941 

Ireland 

609,840 
.  £34,609,230 

940,089 

Total    . 

£27,719,854 

G  3 

Yearly  Avenig^ 
1T9T  to  1841. 
£.         t.    d. 

Year 
1840. 
£.       «. 

d. 

^,850,766    <0    « 

40,441,^78  17  11 

705,166    5  10 

1,087,111  19 

9 

558,851  11     4 
46,749    5    6 
^,658  IS    5 
13,177  14    4 

898,090    2 
89,070  18 
d0,l€2  10 
26,394     9 

6 
8 

e 

4 

20,489     4     2 

40,581     0 

0 
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Tiie  ancuoal  aFoagesof  these  sums,  eorapared  with  the 
aanoufiitB fior  thelaiit  year  «f  the  ficries,  were  as  £oUow8: — 


Capital  subjeot  te  Legacy 

Duty  mGosKt  Brxkam. 
Legacy    Duty — EnglaiHl 

aod  Wales       •     .     • 
Ptobate,    &C.,    Duty  — 

England  and  Wales   • 
Legacy  Duty — Scotland 
Probate,  &c.,  Duty,  ditto 
Legacy  Duty — Ireland 
Probate,  &c.,  Duty,  ditto 

The  unequal  distribution  of  personal  pri^perty  in  the 
difi^erent  divisions  of  the  kingdom  is  rendered  very  appa- 
rent by  means  of  these  figures.  An  amount  equal  to  the 
legacy  and  probate  duty  paid  in  1840,  if  equally  divided 
among  the  inhabitants,  would  have  amounted  to — 

s,    d. 
In  England     .     .     .     .2    5^ 

Scotland     •     .     •     •     1     0^ 

Ireland        .      .      ••02 

The  different  habits  and  dispositions  of  the  people  are 
also  exemplified  by  the  proportions  which  the  duty  on 
legacies  bears  to  that  on  probates  and  letters  of  adminis- 
tration. In  each  100/.  of  duty  those  proportions  were, 
in  1840,— 

Legacy  Duty.  Probata  Duty. 

In  England     ...     64  14     7  45    ^    5 

Scotland      ...     63  19    5  36     0     7 

Ireland       ...     39     5    0  60  15    0 

We  are  thence  led  to  presume  that  in  Scotland  the 
habit  of  making  a  distribution  of  property  by  will  is 
more  prevalent  than  in  England,  while  in  Ireland  there 
is  exhibited  less  of  forethought  for  others  in  this  respect 
than  in  England. 
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Probates  and  Letters  of  Administration  in  Ireland  in  1838, 
no  distinction  being  made,  as  in  Great  Britain,  between  the  two 
Classes. 


Rate  of 

Amount  of 

Number  of 

Amount  of 

Datv. 

• 

Duty. 

Estates. 

CapiUl. 

£. 

». 

£. 

s. 

£. 

0 

10 

238 

0 

476 

30,940 

1 

10 

433 

10 

289 

43,350 

2 

0 

404 

0 

202 

50,500 

3 

0 

405 

0 

135 

47,250 

4 

0 

464 

0 

116 

52,200 

5 

6 

385 

0 

77 

42^350 

6 

0 

420 

0 

70 

45,500 

7 

0 

434 

0 

62 

46,500 

8 

0 

440 

0 

55 

47,750 

9 

0 

6i6 

0 

72 

68,400 

15 

0 

2,310 

0 

154 

192,500 

20 

0 

2^520 

0 

126 

220,550 

35 

0 

4,935 

0 

141 

387,750 

60 

0 

4,020 

0 

67 

284,750 

75 

0 

3,675 

0 

49 

306,250 

90 

0 

1,980 

0 

22 

192,500 

110 

0 

2,090 

0 

19 

213,750 

135 

0 

1,890 

0 

14 

192,500 

160 

0 

1,760 

0 

11 

178,750 

185 

0 

925 

0 

5 

93,750 

210 

0 

2,310 

0 

11 

247,500 

260 

0 

1,820 

0 

7 

192,500 

310 

0 

1,550 

0 

5 

162,500 

360 

0 

360 

0 

I 

37,500 

460 

0 

920 

0 

2 

95,000 

550 

0 

1,650 

0 

3 

165,000 

650 

0 

650 

0 

1 

65,000 

750 

0 

750 

0 

1 

75,000 

2,000 

0 

2,000 

0 

1 

187,500 

2,500 

0 

2,500 

0 

1 

225,000 

3,000 

0 

3,000 

0 

1 

275,000 

Arrears  . 

542 

10 

•  • 

•  • 

Total   £48,427    0 


2^190  £4,465,240 
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It  has  been  already  stated,  that  a  considerable  amount 
of  wealth,  which  it  is  usual  to  consider  as  personal  pro- 
perty, has  been  invested  in  mortgages  on  real  estates,  and 
partakes  therefore  of  the  nature  of  real  property.  The 
sums  thus  invested  consist  of  savings  or  accumulations 
made  by  the  lenders,  but  when  thus  disposed  of  must  not 
necessarily  be  considered  as  additions  to  the  national 
wealth,  since  the  loans  may  have  been  required  through 
the  extravagance  of  spendthrift  land- owners.  There 
exist  no  general  records  of  sums  thus  secured,  and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  make  any  satisfactory  estimate  of 
the  amount.  Still  less  would  it  be  possible  to  deter- 
mine the  sums  thus  advanced  to  the  proprietors  of 
real  estates  which  have  been  required  for  purposes 
of  permanent  improvement,  and  which  therefore  form 
a  part  of  the  national  accumulations.  The  savings 
thus  disposed  of  have,  for  the  most  part,  been  made  by 
persons  engaged  in  commercial  and  professional  pursuits, 
but  there  must  be  another  and  a  far  larger  amount  thus 
invested  through  the  prudence  of  land-owners  themselves. 
One  capital  instance  of  this  nature  was  afforded  by  the 
late  Earl  of  Leicester,  better  known  as  Mr.  Coke,  of 
Norfolk,  who,  by  the  continued  application  of  capital  to 
improvements  in  the  course  of  his  long  and  useful  life, 
converted  a  sterile  domain  into  a  highly-productive  estate. 
In  this  manner  Lord  Leicester  is  said  to  have  invested 
sums  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  at  least  half  a 
million  of  money,  and  which  amount  has  thus  been  added 
to  the  productive  wealth  of  the  nation.  To  what  extent 
the  example  thus  given  may  have  been  followed  by  those 
who  witnessed  the  success  of  the  patriotic  owner  of 
Holkbam,  cannot,  of  course,  be  known ;  but  as  men  are 
seldom  slow  to  adopt  what  has  been  proved  greatly  and 
notoriously  beneficial,  we  may  fairly  suppose  that  the  in- 
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there  made  fomi  but  a  very  small  part  of  the 
•avinga  ami  Bccumivlations  employed  in  ttis  manner. 
Nor  has  this  diGpoEal  of  capital  been  confined  to  the 
OwaeiB  of  the  soil.  Among  the  more  intelligent  class  of 
teiMints,  whoee  interest  in  the  farms  they  have  occupied 
lu»  been  secured  to  them  by  means  of  leases  for  such 
periods  as  will  justify  tLeni  in  expecting  an  adequate 
zdoTi),  there  mast  have  been  many  whose  capital  em- 
barked in  improvementB  has  not  only  been  replaced  to 
tlKm  with  profit,  but  has  permanenlly  raised  the  value  of 
the  estate,  and  in  this  way  haaadded  to  the  real  wealth  of 
the  country. 

The  assesameiits  to  the  income-tax  upon  reaj  proper^ 
in  Gtreat  Britiiin,  in  1803,  were  made  on  an  annual  value 
or  rental  of  38,691,394/.,  which,  at  twenty-fiTe  years' pur- 
diaBC,  represented  a  capital  of  967,264,850/.  In  1812  the 
asaesanents  lo  the  property-tax  upon  the  like  property 
were  made  on  an  annual  value  of  55,164,533/,,  which, 
at  the  same  rate  of  vaUiaCion,  represented  a  capital  of 
1,394,613,-325/.,  showing  an  apparent  increase  in  value  (rf 
427^8,475/.  in  nine  years;  but  it  is  well  known  that 
diiiing  that  interval  the  prices  of  agriculturd  produce 
had  risen  enormously,  and  diai  rents  and  the  apparent 
vahie  of  land  and  of  building^s  partook  largely  uf  that 
iaaease,  which  arose  out  of  circumstanceB  that  gave  an 
■itfficial  value  to  almost  every  thing  which  could  be 
freely  exchanged.  Tin:  average  price  of  gold  iu  1812 
was  4/.  15j.  per  ounce;  so  that  the  larger  valuation 
asaigned  to  that  year  would  n^present  a  capital  of  only 
1,143,215,923/.,  if  estimated  at  the  mint  price  ;  the  in- 
creased value  during  the  nine  yeara  that  followed  1803 
TOH  therefore  no  more  than  175,931,073/.,  which  is  pro- 
baUy  still  somewhat  exaggerated.  The  assc 
1SI2  were  made  to  include  tithes,  and  it  docs  not  clearly 
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appear  that  this  was  done  in  1 803.  Their  annual  value  was 
assessed  at  2,583,687/.,  equal  to  a  capital  of  64,592,175/., 
or  at  the  mint  price  of  gold  52,948,586/.,  which  being 
deducted  leaves  the  increase  in  nine  years  72,982,487/. 
The  assessments  for  the  poor's  rate  are  not  made  upon 
the  uniform  principle  followed  in  regard  to  the  income 
and  property  taxes,  and  do  not  afford  any  very  satisfac- 
tory means  for  comparing  the  progress  made  in  the  value 
of  real  property  since  the  repeal  of  the  property-tax  in 
1815,  nor  will  the  income-tax  of  1842  furnish  much  better 
means  for  comparing  one  period  with  another,  because  of 
the  numerous  classes  who  will  be  exempted  under  its 
various  provisions. 

The  best  statement,  however,  that  exists  of  the  amount 
of  real  property  at  the  present  time  in  England  and  Wales, 
is  contained  in  the  following  table,  showing  the  annual 
value  assessed  to  the  poor's  rates  for  the  year  ended  24th 
March,  1841,  distinguishing  land  and  dwelling-houses 
from  other  kinds  of  real  property.  It  appears  from  this 
statement  that  the  annual  value  at  that  time  of  real  pro- 
perty thus  assessed  in  England  and  Wales  alone  was 
62,540,030/.,  which,  at  twenty-five  years'  purchase,  repre- 
sents a  value  of  1,563,500,750/.     (See  Table  opposite.) 

In  bringing  forward  his  proposal  for  an  income-tax  in 
1842,  Sir  Robert  Peel  assumed  the  value  of  real  property 
to  be  ten  millions  beyond  the  above  amount,  but  Scot- 
land is  included  in  his  estimate.     His  figures  were — 


£. 

Reut  of  land  •     •     • 

•     39,400,000 

Rent  of  houses     .     • 

.     25,000,000 

Tithes,  mines,  &c.     . 

.       8,400,000 

£72,800,000 
which  sum,  at  twenty-five  years'  purchase,  is  equal  to  a 
capital  of  1 ,820,000,000/. 
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Dr.  Beeke's  vsJuaticm,  made  in  1398,  was  as  follows  :— 

Value  of  land  in  EngUnd     •        £600,000,000 
„  Scotland     .      .     120,000,000 

Value  of  houses 200,000,000 

Value  of  tithes 75,000,000 

£995,000,000 

Sw  If  the  two  estimates  can  be  received  as  correct,  it  wodd 

appear  tbat  in  forty-four  years  ihe  value  of  real  property 

kas  been  about  doubled  in  Great  Britain. 

When  Mr.  Pitt  brought  forward  his  proposal  for  an 

racome-tax,  in  the  same  year  (1798)  his  calculations  were 

based  on  t3ie  following  estimate : — 

Rent  of  land £25,000,000 

Tenants' income 18,000,000 

Tithes 5,000,000 

Mines,  canals,  &c -3,750,000 

Rent  of  houses €^0,000 

Profits  of  professions      ....       2,000,000 
Scotland— one-eighth  as  much  as 

England 7,500,000 

Income  of  residents  derived  from 

colonies 5,000,000 

Dividends  from  public  funds  •      .     15,000,000 
Profits  of  home  and  foreign  trades      40,000,000 

£127,500,000 

The  real  property  included  in  this  estimate  is  only  45 
millions'  annual  value,  and  at  twenty-five  years'  purchase 
would  represent  a  capital  of  1 , 1 25,000,000/.  1 1  is  evident 
that  the  sum  computed  as  the  rent  of  houses  cannot  in- 
<dude  the  yearly  value  of  all  the  dwellings  in  England, 
which  is  now  supposed  to  amount  to  more  than  three 
times  the  sum  estimated  by  Mr.  Pitt  in  1*798 ;  that  esti- 
mate, in  all  probability,  excluded  farm-houses,  and  all 
others  below  a  certain  rental. 

In  a  return  made  to  an  order  of  the  House  of  Lords  in 
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May,  1841,  far  an  account  of  the  amount  of  rental  as- 

Bessed  to  the  sewers-rate  in  the  metropolitan  counties  of 

England,  and  which  order  was  only  partially  obeyed,  it  is 

Btided  that  the  rental  so  assessed  in  the  undermentianed 

divisions  amounted  to  5,084,174/.,  viz. — • 

Westminster  and  adjacent  parts  of  Middlesex    £2,788,190 
Holbom  and  Finsbury,  Shoreditch  and  Norton 

Folgate 1,316,013 

Tower  Hamlets'  division 888,596 

St.  Katharine's  precinct 12,964 

Poplar 78,411 

£5,084,174 
The  Commissioners  for  Sewers  in  the  City  of  London 
did  not  make  any  return  to  this  order,  but  in  the  Report 
made  in  1837  by  the  Commissioners  for  inquiring  con- 
cerning Municipal  Corporations,  we  find  a  statement  of 
the  rental  assessed  for  sewers-rate  in  the  different  wards 
of  the  city  at  different  periods,  viz. — 

In  1771  £457,701 

1801  507,372 

1831  792,904 

The  amount  assessed  in  1831,  added  to  the  above  sum 
(5,084,1 75/.)»  makes  a  yearly  rental  of  5,877,078/.,  thus 
leaving  only  1,416,291/.  to  make  up  the  sum  assessed  to 
the  poor's  rate  in  the  whole  of  Middlesex  in  the  year 
184S-41,  which  gives  good  reason  for  believing  that  the 
Mtewments  for  poor's  rate  were  made  upon  less  than  the 
actaial  rental,  and  that  consequently  the  value  of  real 
property  in  the  kingdom  must  be  greater  than  that  given 
in  the  table  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners.  We  leam, 
froBk  t&e  above  returns  of  the  rental  of  the  City  of  London, 
that  in  llie  thirty  years  from  1771  to  1801  the  annual 
f«ltte  of  houses  increased  only  49,671/.,  or  10*85  per  cent., 
while  in  the  first  thirty  years  of  the  present  century  the  in- 
creased yearly  value  was  265,532/.,  or  56*27  per  cent.  This 
last-mentioned  increase,  valued  as  before  at  twenty- five 
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years'  purchase,  represents  a  value  of  7,138,300/.  of  real 
property  created  in  thirty  years  within  the  limits  of  the  City 
of  London  alone.  The  increased  rental  of  real  properly 
in  England  and  Wales  during  the  twenty-five*  years  that 
we  have  now  been  at  peace  in  Europe  exceeds  ten  millions, 
representing  a  capital  of  250  millions. 

The  following  statement  of  the  valuation  made  for  the 
county-rate  of  the  townships  which  now  form  the  par- 
liamentary borough  of  Manchester,  exhibits  a  most  ex- 
traordinary rapidity  of  increase  in  the  rental  of  real 
property  since  the  peace.  It  is  not  probable  that  an 
equal  rate  of  increase  has  been  experienced  in  any  other 
locality. 

Townships.  1815* 

£. 
Manchester     .     .     •     303,732 

Chorlton-upon-Medlock  19,484 

Hulme      ....  9,359 

Ardwick   ....  11,097 

Cbeetbam.     .     .      .  8,524 

Berwick    ....  1,180 

£353,376      £495,997  £1,022,055 

The  population  of  the  above  townships  was — 

1811  89,104 

1831  182,016 

1841  234,925 

The  increased  value  between  1815  and  1829,  at  twenty- 
five  years'  purchase,  amounted  to  3,565,525/.,  or  40*35  per 
cent.  Between  1829  and  1841  the  increase  similarly 
valued  has  been  13,151,450^.,  or  106*06  per  cent.  The 
total  increase  since  the  peace  in  1815  has  been,  in  this  one 
borough,  16,716,975/.,  or  189*22  per  cent :  the  popula- 
tion in  the  same  time  has  increased  about  120  per  cent. 

The  borough  of  Salford,  which,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, must  be  considered  as  a  part  of  Manchester,  exhi- 
bits a  still  more  extraordinary  advance.     The  value  of 

*  See  Table,  page  137. 


1829. 

1S41. 

£. 

£. 

371,749 

721,743 

66,645 

137,651 

19,678 

75,733 

13,004 

46,471 

24,090 

38,983 

831 

1,474 
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pna|ieT^a8«Hed  to  tile  comity  Txte  in  tiiit  bcmnig^  WIS,  in 
1615,  916397/.,  and  in  1641,  2,7(^,293/.,  showing  an 
incTBHe  of  1,764,695/.,  or  194'35  per  cent.,  and  Tepre- 
aeDtiBg  JDi  accDxnnlation  of  ca^ntal  equal  to  44^622,375/. 

It  win  hxzdlyadniit  of  qaestion  whether  titeinims  dqio- 
■ited  in  swings'  hanks  should  he  considered  as  additions 
madetplhe  acrannidated  wealth  of  die  nation.  Hiat  those 
depoaitB  are  savii^  made  by  the  individual  OHitrifaiitoi^ 
cannot,  of  oonzse,  he  questioned ;  when  placed  in  the 
'hmadB  of  the  Government  CommiKionexs  for  investment 
in  public  aecuiitieB,  it  is  tme  that  the  xaipital  ofothexs 
pEevionaly  so  invested  is  Iherdiy  set  iree,  but  it  does  not 
follow  ^lat  when  ths  change  is  made  the  money  is  dissi- 
pated^  it  may,  and  nuist  probably  does,  find  productive 
enqphmnent  elsewhere.  One  thii^  is  dear,  viz^  that 
the  soms  so  set  :free  would  equally  have  been  required, 
aldiiou^  the  savings' banks  deposits  had  never  been  made, 
and  Ibere&ire  ihat^ieBe  are,  to  their  full  extent,  additions 
to  lis  capital  of  ^le  country.  The  advantages  of  diese 
■wriUitinns,  cansidered  only  in  their  economical  e&ct,  are 
very  great ;  but  iSiese  advanti^es  sink  into  insignificance 
in  conqpanson  with  the  moral  benefits  they  have  conferred. 
On  die  one  hand,  the  ieeling  of  honest  independence 
which  must,  to  some  extent,  be  &lt  by  every  depositor, 
cannot  fail  to  have  a  beneficial  infiuence  upon  his  cha- 
-;  he  is  no  longer  forced,  at  the  first  afiproach  of 
or  adversity,  to  become  a  candidate  icir  the  pau- 
per's pardon,  but  can  draw  upon  a  store  of  bis"  omn 
accsunulating  fin*  sustenance.  On  the  other  hand,  every 
peaan  who  intnots  his  savings  to  these  institntioBS 
beoQBMS,  by  ibat  means,  additionally  and  personally  in** 
terested  in  the  stability  of  the  institutions  of  the  ooantri'. 

Banks  fcr  savings  cannot  date  their  origin  earUer  than 
the  bcgjnnjpg  of  the  present  centoiy.    Iliey  have  been 
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said  to  owe  theiv  rise  to  the  Rev.  Joseph  Smith,  of 
Wendover,  who,  in.  the  year  1799>  circulated  proposals 
in  hift  parish  to  receive  any  sums  in  deposit  during  the 
summer,  and  to  return  the  amount  at  Christmas,  with  the 
addition  of  one-third  to  the  sum  as  a  bounty  or  reward 
for  the  forethought  of  the  depositor.     This  was  clearly 
not  a  savings'  hank  according  to  what  is  now  understood 
by  the  term,  neither  would  such  a  plan,  if  ever  so  ex- 
tensively followed  out — and  it  does  not  appear  probable 
that  Mr.  Smith  could  have  many  imitators — ^be  the  means 
of  causing  any  but  temporary  savings ;  the  very  bounty 
given  would  insure  the  withdrawing  of  the  deposits,  and 
most  probably  the  disbursement  of  the  money.    The  first 
savings'  bank  was  esteblished  in  1804,  at  Tottenham,  in 
Middlesex,  by  Mrs.  Priscilla  Wakefield,  and  was  called 
the  Charitable  Bank.     In  this  bank  deposits  were  re- 1 
ceived,  and  5  per  cent,  interest  was  allowed  upon  theis 
amount, — a  rate  which  left  a  considerable  loss  to  the  bene-^- 
volent  individuals  by  whom  Mrs.  Wakefield  was  joinetf^ 
in  the  undertaking.     The  society  next  formed  of  whidl^w 
wa-have  any  account  wa&  opened  in  1806,  at  Bath,  chiefl[^ 
tJlinurii  the  instrumentalityof  ladies,  for  receiving  depositi^ 
from  fmnale  servants.     The  good  resulting  from  theif 
effirtft was  in  due  time  made  manifest ;  and  the  successfii 
example  thus  set  was  so  far  followed  that  in  the  yea 
1817.  there  were  seventy  savings'  banks  in  operation  r 
England,  four  in  Wales,  and  four  in  Ireland.   In  that  yai 
Acts  of  Parliament  were  passed  to  encourage  the 
blishment  of  such  institutions,  and  to  place  the  frmt 
under  the  safeguard  of  the  state.    By  subsequent, Ac 
the  provisions  were  extended  to  Scotland  and  tiie  Qm 
nel  Islands.  ; 

The  progress  of  these  banks,  as  dunm  hf  thk^ 
received  on  their  account  by  the  Comiiiii 
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Year  ending 

20th 
November. 

Ekolamd. 

Wales. 

Depoaitor*. 

Amount. 

Depositors. 

Amount. 

£. 

£. 

1836 

515,444 

16,491,949 

13,110 

422,585 

1837 

544,449 

17,178,041 

13,963 

455,846 

1838 

595,425 

18,566,490 

15, -232 

498,359 

1839 

622,468 

19,246,221 

15,893 

525,320 

1840 

662,338 

20,203,438 

15,825 

521,918 

1841 

695,791 

21,036,190 

16,220 

527,688 

1836 

Scotland. 

Ibklakd. 

6,753 

74,086 

64,019 

1,817,264 

1837 

13,553 

160,902 

64,101 

1,829,226 

1838 

22,646 

279,994 

69,933 

2,048,469 

1839 

34,739 

436,032 

75,296 

2,218,239 

1840 

43,737 

538,961 

76,155 

2,206,733 

1841 

50,619 

608,509 

78,574 

2,302,302 

Total. 

Year  en 
20th  Nov( 

ding 
ember. 

Depositors. 

Amount. 

183( 

5 

£599,326 

£18,805,884 

183' 

7 

636,066 

19,624,015 

1831 

3 

703,236 

21,393,312 

183< 

9 

748,396 

22,425,812 

184( 

} 

798,055 

23,471,050 

184 

I 

841,204 

24,474,689 

The  following  statement,  made  up  to  the  20th  No- 
vember, 1841,  shows  the  number  of  depositors  in  dif- 
ferent classes  in  each  division  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
average  amount  invested  by  each  depositor  in  the  several 
classes,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  number  of  persons 
who  have  thus  constituted  themselves  public  creditors  is 
three  times  as  great  as  that  of  persons  entitled  to  divi- 
dends on  the  national  debt  at  the  same  period,  viz. — 

Number  entitled  to  dividends  on  the  10th  Oct.,  1841         89,379 
„  „  5th  Jan.,  1842      192,970 


Total 


282,349 
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NoC  cxoeeding  £90 
100. 

f>        „       iflo. 

_«     ,.   «         800. 
EseeediOig....  800. 


Nnaiber  and  Amount  of  Individual  I 
Depoahon  in  Saving*  Banks....  j 

Number  and  Amount  of  CharitaUe  i 
iMCitotiona f 

Ifomber  and  Amount  of  I^endlyl 
8od«ti«s  in  account  with  Savings' > 


Total. 


ENGLAND. 


Num- 
ber of 
Depo- 
sitors. 


884,684 

17».<»7 

76,498 

«,488 

14,840 

2,886 


680,997 
7,369 

7,S25 


695,791 


Amount 

of 
Invest- 
ments. 


£. 
2,528,654 
5,488,897 
^28S,I64 
8,191,835 
2,588,055 
681,028 


19,656,188 
412,648 

967,414 


21,086,190 


Average 
Amount 
Invested 
by  each 
Depositor. 


£' 

7 

81 

68 

121 

171 
240 


29 
55 

184 


SCOTLAND. 


Num- 
ber of 
Depo- 
sitors. 


41,045 

7,127 

1,578 

226 

42 


50,018 
876 

225 


50,619 


Amount 

of 
Invest- 
ments. 


£. 

208,155 

217,019 

107,918 

27,068 

6,982 


562,087 
15,499 

80,028 


608,509 


Average 
Amount 
Invested 
by  each 
Depositor. 


£• 

5 

80 

68 

120 

165 


11 
41 

197 


•soeeding  j£20 

SO 

100 

150 

200 

..  800 


llamber  and  Amount  of  Individual  ) 
Depositors  in  Savings'  Banks. . . .  f 

Mamber  and  Amount  of  Charitable  \ 
iHtkntiona  f 

Mamber  and  Amount  of  Friendly  1 
hk  account  with  Savings'  > 


Total 


WALES. 


IRELAND. 


8,186 

4,885 

1,769 

545 


54 


15,625 
176 

419 


16,220 


64,188 
149,576 
122,807 
65,278 
40,062 
12,888 


454.294 
10,869 

62,525 


527,688 


8 

86,587 

271,676 

81 

28,196 

800,828 

69 

0,042 

606,928 

120 

2,531 

295,364 

170 

1,094 

180,858 

288 

122 

27J87 

29 

77.ssa 

2,243,426 

68 

657 

89,085 

148 

895 

19.791 

•  • 

78,574 

7 

81 

67 

117 

165 


29 
60 

SO 


M 

m 


£» 

*.        ao 

„         100 

130 

200 

.  200 

Amount  of  Individual  Depositors  in ) 

Banks .\7. \ 

Amount  of  Charitable  Institutions  . . . 
Amount  of  Friendly  Societies  in  ac-  I 
vilh  SaTfaigs' Banks f 

Total 


TOTAL. 


Number 

of 

Depositors. 


470,402 

215.855 

88,887 

29.785 

16,221 

8,012 


884,162 
8,778 
8,264 


841,204 


Amount 

of 

Investments. 


£. 
8,067,668 
6,666,815 
6,120,812 
8  579,040 
2,760,902 
721J08 


22,915,040 

478,006 

1,080,638 


24,474,689 


Average 
Amount 

Invested  by 
each 

Depositor. 


7 

81 

69 

180 

170 

240 


54 

181 


TOL.  III. 


H 
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The  amount  paid  by  the  public  for  interest  on  the  sums 
due  to  the  trustees  of  savings'  banks  and  friendly  societies, 
from  6th  August,  1817,  to  20th  November,  1841,  was 
13,036,472/.  16^.  9(i. ;  and  as  the  amount  of  dividends  in 
public  securities  invested  by  the  Commissioners  for  the 
Reduction  of  the  National  Debt  in  respect  of  the  same 
amounted  only  to  11,191,323/.  14^.  Id.,  there  has  re- 
sulted a  loss  to  the  public  from  these  institutions  of 
1,895,149/.  2s,  Sd.^  by  reason  of  the  rate  of  interest  al- 
lowed being  greater  than  that  yielded  by  the  securities  in 
which  the  deposits  have  been  invested.  The  value  of 
these  securities,  according  to  a  return  made  to  Parliament 
in  May,  1842,  was : — 

£.  £. 

6,436,322  Gonsolidated  3  per  Cents.,  at  88f  per  cent.  5,712,236 


4,134,970  Reduced  3  per  Cents. 

»87J 

» 

3,628,435 

5,389,900  ^  per  Cents.,  1818 

„  m 

f> 

5,255,153 

2,601,700  Reduced  3^  per  Cents. 

»97| 

a 

2,533,405 

5,442,721  New  3^  per  Cents. 

„  98i 

99 

5,374,687 

1,031,589  Old  3J  per  Cents. 

„  97f 

» 

1,003,219 

963,950  Exchequer  Bills 

963,950 

:26,001,152 

£24,471,085 

A  savings'  bank  was  established  at  St.  Helier,  in  the 
island  of  Jersey,  in  January,  1835,  between  which  time 
and  the  20th  November,  1841,  deposits  were  made 
therein  by  3206  persons,  out  of  a  total  population  of 
47,556,  to  the  amount  of  58,630/.  The  accounts  kept 
at  this  institution  distinguish  the  occupations  of  depo*- 
sitors,  a  practice  which  is  followed  by  the  managers  of 
«ome  of  these  institutions  in  England.  It  is  to  be  wished 
that  all  would  adopt  this  course,  and  thus  throw  light 
upon  the  comparative  condition  and  habits  of  the  various 
divisions  found  among  our  labouring  population.  The 
most  numerous  class  of  depositors  in  the  Jersey  savings' 
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bank  are  domestic  servants,  if  we  except  sums  invested 
by  parents  in  the  names  of  their  children.  Next  to  ser- 
vants stand  milliners,  shopwomen,  and  sempstresses,  these 
three  classes  furnishing  more  than  half  in  number,  and 
nearly  one-half  in  amount,  of  the  entire  deposits. 

The  published  accounts  of  the  managers  of  the  Man- 
chester and  Salford  bank  for  savings,  for  the  year  ending 
20th  November,  1842,  also  give  these  particulars  in 
detail.  Having  reference  to  so  large  and  important  a 
population  as  that  of  the  manufacturing  metropolis  of 
England,  it  is  thought  desirable  to  insert  the  following 
abstract  :— 

Number  of  Total  Amount  vt 

Depotitorri.  Sums  Deposited.  each  Class. 

£,       s,  d, 

8,775  Not  exceeding  £20  each     •      .     .  56,990  10  4 

3,R35  Above  £20,  and  not  exceeding  £50  118,200  10  10 

1,484  „        50                „                100  102^826    0  9 

498  „      100                „                150  60,597  13  10 

332  „       150                „                200  55,977     9  8 

13     Exceeding  £200 4,148     7  10 

14,937      Individual  depositors     ....       398,740  13     3 

86      Charitable  societies 4,614    5     0 

172      Friendly  societies 12^928     8     0 

15,1 95  Total  Number  of  Accounts  and  Deposits  £  4 1 6,283    6     3 


Amount  of 
Classification  of  Depositors.  Number.  Deposits. 

£.  t,  cU 

l^omestic  servants  (nearly  7  in  8  females)     3,063  80,009  5  10 

(^bi,  shopmen,  warehousemen,  and  porters   1,511  41,336  14  4 

Hinots 3,033  45,153  12  2 

'iniiiiers,  dress-makers,  and  needle- women      430  11,139  9  8 

Shoemakers,  tailors,  and  hatters       ...      309        8,685  9  1 

^^oHoiipnners,  weavers,  and  their  assistants      911  25,531  16  10 

^  qpinners,  weavers,  and  their  assistants  •      131        3,530  0  0 

h2 
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Amoant  of 

ClaMificatioii  of  Depositon.                    Number.  Depoiits. 

£.       «.      d. 

Calico  printers,  bleachers,  dyers,  packers   .      412  13,096  14     7 

Engravers  and  pattern  designers     ...       195  5,346     3     6 

Mechanics  and  handicraftsmen.      .     •     •       816  23,759  14     3 

Bookbinders  and  letter-press  printers     .     •        73  1,507  12    0 

Masons,  bricklayers,  and  their  labourers      .      390  10,497  13     7 

Joinera,  coachmakers,  and  cabinet  makers        473  15,391  18     8 

Cab  and  omnibus  drivers,  mail  guards,  &c.       41  1,588  19     2 

Policemen,  soldiers,  and  pensioners       •     •        94  2,654     4     3 

Professional  teachers  and  artists      •     .     .      323  10,312  16     6 

Tradesmen  and  small  shopkeepers  .     .     •      538  20,072    2     2 

Farmers,  gardeners,  and  their  labourers      .      350  13,819     9  11 

Descriptions  not  specified 1,844  65,306  16    9 


14,937  £398,740  13     3 


Btiilaiiigs  for  Public  Worslilp  in  England  ami  Scollfliid— By  Pat- 
Kamenlary    Gnuli— By   Corporate   Bodiei — By    Individuals — 

Bridge)— ^^illeKeB—Uoapitala,  &c Impiovnuait  of    Towdb— 

liverpool  —  Newculle-on-Tyne  —  Docki —  Canals — Hailwaye — 
Tompike  Koaib— Gaa  Wotki. 

It  might  occupy  much  space,  and  would  afford  but  little 
profit,  to  attempt  making  a  minute  enumeration  of  the 
various  forma  in  which  the  savings  of  individuals  in  this 
C(juntry  haTe  been  iiiveated.  Any  auch  enumeration 
muat  almostuecesaarilybe  incomplete,  and  even  inaccurate, 
for  this,  among  other  reasons,  that  it  would  be  impoBBible 
to  determine,  with  reference  to  many  of  euch  investments, 
in  what  dejiree  they  can  truly  be  considered  in  the  light 
of  accumulated  capital,  and  in  wbut  degree  they  should 
be  accounted  as  a  part  of  current  expenditure,  serving  to 
repair  the  ravages  of  time  and  accident.  It  would,  for 
example,  be  absurd  to  consider  as  accumulated  capital 
ibe  cost  of  the  4,400,000  tons  of  mercnntile  shipping 
built  and  registered  within  the  present  century,  and 
which  amounts  to  mure  by  one-third  than  the  whole 
existing  mercantile  navy  of  the  kingdom.  The  same 
remark  might  be  made,  although  its  propriety  may  not 
be  H  immediately  obvious,  with  regard  to  other  and  leas 
perishable  works  of  utility  or  of  ornament.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  ([uality  inherent  in  everything  of  humnn  produc- 
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tion  to  be,  in  some  degree,  perishable ;  and  this  fact 
must  be  taken  into  account  in  every  estimate  of  this  kind 
that  may  be  formed.  The  magnificent  and  substantial 
structure  which  has  within  the  last  few  years  taken  the 
place  of  the  old  London  Bridge,  seems  built  co  last,  un- 
impaired, for  ages,  and  yet  nothing  can  be  more  certain 
than  its  future  decay,  which  might  have  been  prophe- 
sied with  perfect  confidence,  even  in  the  absence  of  the 
corroborative  evidence  presented  by  the  very  necessity  for 
its  construction  in  the  stead  of  a  work  which  may  at 
one  time  have  been  considered  equally  indestructible. 

It  will  not  be  correct,  on  the  other  hand,  to  consider  in 
the  light  of  current  expenditure  the  cost  of  all  works 
constructed  in  substitution  for  others,  and  this  is  espe- 
cially the  case  in  regard  to  such  a  structure  as  London 
Bridge,  the  probable  duration  of  which  will  be  such  that 
a  very  inconsiderable  sum,  if  suffered  to  accumulate  at 
interest,  would  suffice  to  produce  its  fellow  whenever  the 
ravages  of  time  shall  render  its  renewal  necessary.  If  it 
were  required  to  apportion  correctly  the  value  of  public 
buildings  of  this  character,  distinguishing  the  part  that  is 
of  the  nature  of  expenditure  from  the  part  which  is  accu- 
mulation, it  would  be  necessary  to  make  periodical  valua< 
tions  of  the  national  works  and  monuments ;  and  as  no 
advantage  could  follow  from  such  an  undertaking  that 
would  be  adequate  to  the  labour  it  would  occasion,  we 
may  conclude  that  the  task  will  never  be  accomplished. 

The  object  proposed  on  this  occasion  is  not  to  deter- 
mine with  any  pretension  to  minute  accuracy  the  amount 
of  the  national  accumulations,  but  merely  to  take  a  rapid 
view  of  some  of  the  more  important  objects  to  which 
they  have  been  applied.  Some  inquiry  on  this  subject 
does  indeed  appear  necessary,  in  order  to  meet  the  very 
common  but  yet  very  unaccountable  fallacy,  that  as  no 
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new  loans  hove  been  for  eome  time  contracted  by  the 
government  in  order  to  supply  deficiencies  in  the  pubhc 
revenue,  there  are  no  channels  open  for  ihe  employment 
of  surplus  gaina,  Peraoua  who  argue  thus,  do  not  suffer 
themselves  to  reflect  sufficiently,  or  they  could  hardly  fail 
to  perceive  that  the  fact  of  loans  being  required  to  make 
good  deficient  revenues,  affords  in  itself  an  indication 
that  the  power  of  accumulaiiug  e.xercised  hy  individuals 
is  limited  and  counteracted  hy  the  esigeacies  of  the  state, 
which  thus  dishurses,  and  in  a  great  part  destroys,  that 
vbicb,  being  otherwise  employed  as  capital,  would  in 
various  Avays  give  additional  energy  to  the  springs  of 
national  industry. 

We  can  do  little  more,  in  pursuing  this  inquiry, 
than  take  a  rapid  glance  at  the  works  of  a  permanent 
character  that  have  been  paid  for  out  of  the  public 
tevcmie,  t.  e.  by  the  indirect  L-ontributions  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people. 

Among  the  most  important  of  these  works  must  be 
placed  buildings  erected  fur  public  worship.  Large 
aums  have  of  late  yeurs  been  expended  in  tlie  erection  of 
such  buildings,  partly  under  the  direction  of  Parlia- 
mentary Commissions,  by  means  of  sums  voted  for  the 
purpoee  hy  the  House  of  Commons,  viz.,  1,000,00(W. 
voted  in  lail,  and  500,000/.  in  lb25.  It  appears  from 
B  Tctum  made  to  Parliament  by  the  Commissioners,  in 
July,  1841,  that  up  to  that  time  there  had  been  com- 
pleted, by  means  of  their  hel|»,  281  new  churches  and 
cbapcls  in  England,  and  that  siixteen  other  churches  were 
then  in  progress  of  erection.  In  these  works  they  had 
■pent  the  sum  of  2,001,289/.,  which  included  484,800/. 
raised  ia  the  different  localities  by  voluntary  contrihu- 
tions,  local  rates,  and  loans.  The  estimated  cost  for  the 
completion  of  the  sixteen  churches  and  ctiapels  then  in 
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the  course  of  erection,  was  stated  to  be  44,084/.  These 
sums,  large  as  they  are,  do  not  comprise  the  whole  of 
what  has  been  expended  in  building  sacred  edifices  dur- 
ing the  period  embraced  in  this  inquiry.  In  addition  to 
the  sums  granted  by  the  Parliamentary  Commissioners, 
1,500,000/.  in  Exchequer  Bills  have  been  advanced  on 
loan  to  other  parties  for  the  same  purpose.  It  must  not 
be  imagined  that  the  duty  of  providing  places  for  the 
puWic  worship  of  our  rapidly  increasing  population  was 
neglected  up  to  the  year  in  which  the  aid  of  parliament 
was  first  given.  There  is  not  any  record  kept  of  the 
number  of  such  new  buildings  ;  but  judging  from  what 
has  passed  under  his  own  observation,  every  one  who  is 
old  enough  to  have  borne  a  part  in  the  business  of  life 
during  the  earlier  years  of  this  century,  must  be  of  opi- 
nion that  the  number  was  very  considerable.  There  have 
been  besides  very  many  cases,  both  before  and  since  the 
above  described  interference  of  Parliament,  in  which 
churches  and  chapels  have  been  built  and  endowed  by 
means  of  funds  raised  either  by  voluntary  subscriptions, 
or  under  the  powers  of  private  local  acts*,  and  not  a  few 
churches  have,  in  the  same  period,  been  erected  through 
the  munificence  and  piety  of  individuals,  but  of  all  these 
not  any  estimate  can  be  formed.  It  is  equally  impossible 
to  ascertain  the  number  or  the  cost  of  places  of  worship 
built  by  various  denominations  of  worshippers  not  in 
communion  with  the  national  church,  the  cost  of  which 
buildings  is  wholly  provided  by  the  voluntary  contri- 
butions of  the  congregations.  If  all  these  matters 
are  duly  considered,  there  appear  to  be  grounds 
for  believing  that  the  capital  invested  in  these  sacred 

*  The  expenditure  of  the  corporation  of  Liverpool  for  building 
churches  amounted  in  the  ten  years  ending  with  1832  to  more 
than  120,000/. 
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edifices  has  fully  kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  the 
national  wealth. 

In  addition  to  the  sums  ahove  mentioned,  and  which 
have  been  expended  in  England,  a  parliamentary  grant 
of  50,000/.  was  made,  in  1825,  for  building  churches  in 
the  Highlands  and  islands  of  Scotland,  and  various  grants 
were  made  for  the  like  purpose  in  Ireland,  where,  be- 
tween 1801  and  1820,  there  was  thus  expended  of  the 
public  money  749,551/. 

The  following  list  of  some  of  the  principal  public 
works  and  buildings  erected  of  late  years  (chiefly  in  the 
metropolis),  will  at  least  serve  to  show  that  we  of  the 
present  day  are  not  unmindful  of  the  propriety  of  giving 
to  those  who  are  to  succeed  us  on  this  world  some  evi- 
dence of  our  desire  to  be  favourably  remembered  for  the 
splendour,  the  durability,  and  the  practical  utility  of 
works  which  have  engaged  our  attention,  and  which  have 
afforded  a  field  for  displaying  the  skill  and  genius  of  our 
architects  and  engineers : — 

Queen's  Palace  at  Pimlico. 
Breakwater,  Plymouth. 
London  Bridge  and  approaches. 
Southwark  Iron  Bridge. 
Vauxhall  Iron  Bridge. 
Waterloo  Bridge. 
Menai  Suspension  Bridge. 
Hammersmith  Suspension  Bridge. 
Thames  Tunnel  at  Rotherhithe. 
Custom  House,  London. 
Custom  House,  Liverpool. 
General  Post  Office,  London. 
National  Gallery,  Trafalgar  Square. 
London  University  College. 
King's  College,  London. 
Bethlehem  Hospital. 
North  London  Hospital. 
Charing  Cross  Hospital. 
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A  very  large  part  of  the  public  buildings  of  England 
are  erected  at  the  cost  of  local  bodies,  but  the  funds  out 
of  which  their  cost  is  defrayed  are  not  the  less,  therefore, 
to  be  considered  as  savings  or  accumulations.  Even  in 
cases  where  money  is  borrowed  for  the  purpose,  it  must 
be  supplied  through  the  economy  of  individuals,  who 
thus  find  a  profitable  channel  for  the  employment  of  their 
surplus  funds. 

Hardly  any  one  of  the  large  manufacturing  and  trading 
towns  of  the  kingdom  can  be  mentioned  which  does  not 
afford  this  proof  of  the  existence  and  the  employment  of 
increasing  wealth.  In  the  town  of  Liverpool  alone  there  has 
been  expended,  during  the  last  half  century,  upwards  of 
1,600,000/. "  in  widening  streets,  and  in  erecting  churches, 
charity  schools,  markets,  and  other  public  buildings.'* 
Liverpool  is  a  very  wealthy  corporation,  having  an  income 
of  upwards  of  320,000/.  per  annum,  and  it  would  not  be 
correct  to  cite  its  example  as  a  fair  measure  of  what  has 
been  done  in  other  places.     There  is,  however,  another 
town  in  the  northern  part  of  England,  where,  within  the 
last  few  years,  capital  to  even  a  greater  amount  than  that 
expended  during  half  a  century  in  Liverpool,  has  been 
employed  for  its  embellishment.     In  the  very  heart  of 
the  town  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  surrounded  by  buildings, 
and  concealed  from  general  view,  there  was,  within  the 
last  five  years,  a  large  unoccupied  space  called  the  Nun's 
Field,  and  described  as  a  **  most  desolate  and  neglected 
wilderness."     This  space,  through  the  genius  and  enter- 
prise of  one  man,  has  now  been  converted  into  streets, 
which,    for   architectural  beauty,  may  challenge   com- 
parison with  anything  to  be  found  in  any  city  of  Europe. 
The  cost  of  this  unexampled  improvement  is  said  to  have 
amounted  to  about  two  millions  of  pounds. 

In  the  metropolis,  as  migjit  reasonably  be  supposed, 
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the  mvestmeni  of  capital  fur  such  ohjeclsby  government, 
by  various  municipal  and  charitable  bodiea.  hy  public 
compaiiieB,  and  by  individuBls,  has  been  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent. Forthecoustniclionof docks  alonethere  hftVB  been 
expended  in  London,  since  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
more  than  8,000,000/,  The  four  bridges  built  during 
the  Bftme  time  have  coat  4,000,000/. ;  and  the  Tunnel 
under  the  Thames  at  Rotherhithe  has  absorbed  614,000/. 
The  new  Post  Office  has  cost  499,360/, 

The  greatest  number  of  the  canals  now  in  operation 
in  England  were  constructed,  during  the  second  half  of 
the  last  century,  when  the  spirit  of  enterprise  was  bo 
much  exerted  in  this  direction  that  canaia  were  opened  in 
almost  every  quarter  that  offered  sutHcient  faciliiics  for 
their  esecution,  and  that  promised  a  fair  remuneration  for 
ihft  capital  expended.  The  number  of  these  works 
undertaken  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
haa  consequently  been  small  in  comparison  with  previous 
undertakings,  but  much  has,  nevertheless,  been  done  for 
the  extension  and  improvement  of  liues  previously  o[iened. 
It  is  not  possible  lo  aacertaia  with  exHctness  the  amount 
of  money  that  has  thus  been  invested  in  this  dcscriptioQ 
of  property,  but  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  various 
Acta  of  Parliament  that  have  been  pnsseil  since  the  be- 
ginning of  1801,  authorizing  the  raising  of  money  for  the 
purpose,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  amount  thus  invested 
within  the  kingdom  has  not  been  less  than  eleven  mil- 
lions of  pounds,  including  in  this  amount  sums  ex- 
pended fur  improving  navigable  rivers,  and  the  coat 
also  of  that  truly  magniBcentwork  the  Caledonian  Cannl, 
which  alone  amounted  to  rather  mure  than  1,000,000/. 
Of  the  whole  sum  invesled  in  this  description  of  projierty, 
about  4,500,000/.  has  been  applied  to  the  consitu 
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new,  and  about  6,500,000/.  to  the  extension  and  improve- 
ment of  old  works.  The  amounts  here  stated  are  pro- 
bably much  within  the  truth,  as  they  include  only  the 
sums  which  the  different  adventurers  have  been  autho- 
rized to  raise  in  the  form  of  shares,  without  taking  any 
account  of  the  further  amounts  which  it  is  customary  to 
allow  the  shareholders  to  borrow  on  the  security  of  their 
property,  and  of  which  permission  it  is  well  known  that 
a  great  proportion  of  the  companies  have  availed  them- 
selves to  the  full  extent  of  their  authority. 

The  extension  that  has  been  given  to  the  railway  sys- 
tem in  this  country,  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  has 
called  for  the  investment  of  far  larger  sums  than  have 
been  absorbed  by  canals.     The  intention  of  the  first  pro- 
moters of  railways  was  to  provide  for  the  conveyance  of 
goods,  and  by  a  cheaper  mode  than  was  offered  by  means 
of  canals.     It  is  singular  that  with  regard  to  both  these 
expectations  the  results  have  proved  them  to  be  without 
foundation.     Hitherto  rail-roads  have  not  been  found  to 
act  in  injurious  competition  with  water  conveyance  for 
the  transmission  of  goods,  and  the  cost  of  their  con- 
struction has  been,  beyond  all  comparison,  greater  than 
anything  known  in  the  history  of  canal-cutting.     With  the 
exception  of  the  great  coal-fields  of  England,  in  which 
rail-road  conveyance  is  necessarily  used  in  preference 
to  canals,  it  is  not  often  found  profitable  to  substitute 
land  for  water  conveyance.     An  exception  must  also  be 
made  in  the  peculiar  case  of  the  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester Railway,  on  which,  from  the  nature  of  the  trade 
between  the  two  towns,  time  often  forms  so  important  an 
ingredient  that  the  higher  rate  of  charge  is  submitted 
to  in  order  to  secure  the  more  important  object  of   a 
favourable  market.     But  even  in  this  case  not  any  fall- 
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ing  off  hoB  been  esiierienced  iu  the  tonnage  conveyed 
upon  the  canat,  which,  on  the  contrary,  has  even  in- 
creased,— the  growth  of  the  manufactures  of  Manchester 
and  the  surrounding  district  having  been  so  great  that, 
but  for  the  facility  afforded  by  therail-road,  it  would  have 
been  hardly  possible  to  convey  the  quantities  of  raw  ma- 
terials and  manufactured  gquds  which  now  pass  between 
the  factories  and  the  port  of  ehipment.  The  advautage 
of  this  line  of  rail-ruad  for  the  conveyance  of  inerchandiae 
during  periods  of  frost  may  be  readily  imagined. 

It  was  staled  in  a  paper  presented  to  the  House  of 
Cummuns  during  the  session  of  1 839,  that  the  number  of 
rail-road  Acts  passed  between  1st  January,  1826,  and 
3Ut  December,  lS38,wasll3;  that  the  capital  in  joint- 
itock,  authorized  to  be  raised  by  these  Acts,  amounted  to 
41,610,814/.;  and  that  the  various  incorporated  com- 
panies were  further  authorized  to  raise  money  by  loan  to 
the  amount  of  16,177,630^.;  forming  together  invest- 
ments amounting  to  57,788,444/. 

Several  of  the  companies  thus  incorporated  have  not 
proceeded  to  put  their  Acta  in  force,  but  the  projects  thus 
in  abeyance  are,  for  the  most  part,  inconsiderable  as 
regards  their  capital ;  nearly  all  the  great  and  expensive 
lines  comprised  in  the  accounts  being  either  completed 
or  ill  the  course  of  construction.  It  may  be  seen,  by  re- 
ferring to  a  table  already  given  (Vol  ii.  page  63),  that 
the  number  of  radways  constructed  under  Acts  of  Par- 
tument  before  1S26  was  only  29,  and  that  the  capital 
expended  upon  them  fell  somewhat  short  of  1,500,000/. 
The  works  undertaken  since  bave  most  of  them  been  of 
far  greater  importance.  One  of  lliem,  that  between  Lon- 
don and  Birmingham,  has  cost  nearly  six  millions.  The 
outlay  on  the  Great  Western  Railway  has  exceeded  six 
millions.     The  expenditure  on  the  London  and  South- 
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ampton  line  has  exceeded  2,400,000/.,  and  on  the  North 
Midland  Railway  3,200,000/.  have  been  disbursed.  In 
almost  every  case  the  cost  has  very  far  exceeded  the 
sums  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  incorporation,  and  it 
therefore  seems  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  investments 
of  the  public  in  this  description  of  property  will  very 
soon  reach  at  least  to  the  amount  stated  in  the  paper 
above  quoted.  It  is  certainly  within  the  mark  to  esti- 
mate that  more  than  40,000,000/.  have  already  been 
expended  on  the  different  railway  undertakings  in  Great 
Britain. 

The  system  of  management  employed  in  this  country 
for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  turnpike  roads, 
renders  it  impossible  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  capital 
invested  in  that  branch  of  public  works.     The  whole 
service  is  performed  in  various  localities  or   sections, 
under  the  direction  of  trustees,  selected  generally  from 
among  gentlemen  who  reside  within  the  districts  through 
which  the  roads  are  carried,  and  no  general  superin- 
tendence or  control  exists  which  would  afford  any  pre- 
cise information  of  a  statistical  kind  on  the  subject.   The 
result  of  inquiries  made  by  direction  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1818  and  1829,  has  already  been  given 
(Vol.  ii.  page  7),  from  which  it  appears  that  the  addi- 
tion made  to  our  turnpike  roads  between  these  two  years 
was  1000  miles.     If  the  same  rate  of  increase  had  been 
realized  throughout  the  years  that  have  elapsed  of  the 
present  century,  there  would  now  be  3250  miles  more  of 
turnpike  roads  in  England  and  Wales  than  existed  at 
the  beginning  of  1801 ;  and  assuming  that  the  cost  of 
construction  was  on  the  average  1760/.  per  mile,  the 
sum  mentioned  in  evidence  before  a  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  1836,  by  Sir  James  M*Adam, 
as  the  average  cost  of  road-making,  the  capital  invested 
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in  their  construction  must  have  amounted  to  5,720,000/. 
This,  however,  is  not  one  of  the  subjects  upon  which  we 
can  assume  the  operation  of  any  constant  law.  Every 
new  line  of  road  that  is  opened  diminishes  the  necessity 
for  additional  undertakings.  In  the  infancy  of  a  countiy 
the  necessity  for  the  construction  of  roads  in  all  directions 
throughout  its  extent  is  great  and  urgent,  but  the  time 
may  well  arrive  in  which  the  same  country  may  be  fully 
provided  with  these  lines  of  communication,  and  when 
nothing  more  is  needed  than  the  maintenance  or  improve- 
ment of  existing  roads.  The  propriety  of  this  remark  is 
apparently  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  number  of 
road-bills  that  received  the  royal  assent  in  the  five  years 
from  1829  to  1833  was  340;  while  in  the  follow- 
ing five  years,  from  1834  to  1838,  the  number  was 
only  121. 

Under  a  recent  Act  of  Parliament  (3  and  4  Wm.  IV., 
c.  80),  returns  have  been  made  of  the  income  and  ex- 
penditure of  the  several  turnpike  trusts  in  England  and 
Wales,  and  from  these  returns  the  foUowing^  particulars 
are  derived : — 


1834. 

1835. 

1836. 

183T. 

Total  income  .     .     • 
Total  expenditure     . 
Total  debts     .     .     . 
Paid  for  land  .     .     . 
Paid  for  improrements 

£. 

1,753.544 

1.828,730 

8.453,391 

20,185 

217,158 

£, 

1.796.524 

1,777,368 

8,517.813 

27,839 

211.808 

£, 

1,7^6,586 

1.780.349 

8,577.132 

14.205 

204,740 

£, 

1,7:33,291 

1,780.857 

8,670.399 

18.580 

208.093 

1838. 

1839. 

1840. 

Total  income 

Total  expenditure      .     .     . 
ToUl  debts 

£. 
1.670,475 
1.670,487 
8,735.416 

14.919 

£. 

1,668.799 

1,666.106 

8,774,927 

1fi.l94 

£. 
1,654.887 
1,639,153 
8.806,085 

If?.  147 

Paid  for  land 

Paid  for  improTementi   •     • 

I 

54.630 

142.863 

159.712 
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The  Tettums  do  not  embrace  a  later  period  than  1840, 
and  they  do  not  contain  any  statement  of  the  extent  of 
new  roads  constructed,  nor  of  the  length  of  those  in  ex- 
istence. 

During  the  last  year  of  the  series  (1 840)  the  income 
was  derived  from — 

£»         8.   d.         £,         s.  d. 
Revenue  received  from  tolls     •   1,498,415  18  11 
Parish  composition  in  lieu  of 

statute  duty 22^070  15    5 

Estimated  value  of  statute  duty 

performed 8,510  12    8 

Revenue  from  fines      .      .     •  590  18     1 

Revenue  from  incidental  receipts  29,084  10  9 
Borrowed  on  security  of  tolls  .         96,214     6     4 

1,654,887     2     2 

The  expenditure  was  for — 

£.     9,    d.       £.        9.   d. 
Manual  labour     ....         386,842  14     9 

Team  labour,  and  carriage  of 

materials 184,794     9     1 

Materials  for  surface  repairs  219,832    2     1 

Land  purchased  ....  16,147  0  5 
Damage  done  in   obtaining 

materials 9,126     6     7 

Tradesmen's  bills.  .  .  .  60,694  5  6 
Salaries  of  treasurers,  clerks, 

and  surveyors  ....  95,203     511 

Law  charges    .      .      .      .      .  34,186  13  11 

Interest  of  debt     ....  297,045    0     2 

Improvements       ....  159,712    6     3 

Debts  paid  off      ....  125,878  12     8 

Incidental  expenses  .  .  .  61,1  SO  3  6 
Estimated  value  of  statute  duty 

performed 8,510  12     8 

1,659,153  13     6 

The  capital  emharked  in  Gas  Companies  in  London 
alone  exceeds  two  millions  of  money ;  and  as  there  is  now 
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hardly  a  town  of  any  magnitude  in  England  and  Scot- 
land in  which  gas  lighting  has  not  been  introduced,  it  is 
probably  much  within  the  mark  to  estimate  the  works 
provided  for  the  purpose  at  ten  millions.  One  company 
managed  in  London,  but  carrying  on  its  operations  chiefly 
in  Ireland  (The  United  General  Gas  Light  Company),  has 
a  capital  employed  of  400,000/. ;  and  another  incorpora- 
tion, The  Imperial  Continental  Gas  Company,  has 
employed  250,000/.  of  English  accumulations  for  pro- 
viding light  in  various  cities  of  Europe. 


Chapter  IV. 
INVESTMENTS  FOR  COMMERCIAL  PURPOSES. 

Steam  Engines  in  Birmingham-^hipping— Steam  Vessels — Invest- 
ments in  Foreign  Countries — Loans — Mines,  &c.,  in  British  Colo- 
nies— Investments  of  Foreigners  in  our  Public  Funds  withdrawn, 
and  replaced  by  Savings  of  British  Subjects — Live  Stock — Invest- 
ments for  Improvement  of  Landed  Estates. 

The  additional  amount  of  fixed  capital  employed  from 
time  to  time  for  trading  and  manufacturing  purposes  it 
is  not  possible  to  estimate.  It  is  probable  that,  through 
the  greater  economy  and  simplicity  of  manufacturing 
processes,  the  amount  of  the  national  accumulations  thus 
applied  have  not  been  altogether  proportioned  to  the  in- 
crease of  the  manufactures;  but  on  the  other  hand,  it 
must  be  considered  that  the  necessary  effect  of  that  sim- 
plification is,  for  a  time  at  least,  to  raise  profits,  and 
thereby  to  induce  the  employment  of  a  larger  amount  of 
capital,  until  by  competition  the  equilibrium  shall  be  re- 
stored, when  the  rate  of  profit  will  be  reduced  to  the 
average  current  rate  within  the  kingdom. 

The  investment  of  capital  in  this  direction  may,  how- 
ever, have  been  exceedingly  great,  although  it  may  have 
fallen  short  proportionally  to  the  increase  in  the  produce. 
It  was  stated  in  a  paper  drawn  up  under  the  inspection 
of  a  committee  of  gentlemen  belonging  to  the  town  of 
Birmingham,  and  which  was  read  at  the  statistical  sec- 
tion of  the  British  Association,  during  its  meeting  in  that 
town  in  1839,  that  the  number  of  steam  engines  erected 
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and  employsd  in  the  various  manufactories  of  Birmmg- 
ham  between  17S0  (the  dute  of  their  firat  iutroduction) 
and  1815  was  only  42;  and  that  the  number  bo  em- 
ployed in  1839  was  240,  allowing  an  increase  since  the 
war  of  198  engine?,  the  larger  proportion  (120  engines) 
having  been  added  since  1830. 

The  great  extension  given  to  the  use  of  machinery  in 
other  branches  of  maaufactureE,  and  especially  in  the 
cotton  manufacmre,  during  the  present  century,  has 
already  been  described,  (Section  ii,  Chapter  ii.  pp.  204  and 
239).  TheBleanipowernewlyprovidedin  1835  in  the  cot- 
ton districts  of  Lancashire  anil  ila  immediate  vicinity,  was 
there  shown  to  be  more  than  seventeen  times  as  great  as 
the  whole  steam  power  in  use  in  Manchester  at  the  bc- 
giuning  uf  the  century.  In  the  same  year  (1S35)  the 
returns  made  by  the  Inspectors  uf  Factories  stated  that 
the  number  of  power-looms  employed  in  the  cotton  manu- 
factures was  109,626,  the  whole  of  which  were  made  and 
put  to  use  since  1801. 

The  great  increase  shown  to  have  been  made  to  the 
foreign  trade  of  the  country,  has  called  fur  the  employ- 
ment of  11  much  larger  amount  of  capital  now  than  for- 
merly in  shipping.  The  number  and  lounnge  of  mer- 
chant vessels  belonging  to  the  British  Empire  were — 


M,fi93  ships 

a,lfl7,R63 

24,118     ., 

3,8le,9fl5 

30,052    „ 

3,312,480 

1R41 

The  increase  between  1803  and  1814  flppears  to  have 
Itwn  20J  per  cent.,  and  between  1814  and  1841  the  in- 
oeased  tonnage  was  34  per  cent.  It  is  not  difBcult  to 
Mcount  fur  this  comparative  falling  off.  The  first  period 
V&B  one  of  war,  wbile  the  second  has  been  one  of 
and  it  is  well  known  that  a  much  larger  provi 


of 
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shipping  is  necessary  for  the  prosecution  of  an  equal 
amount  of  trade  during  war  than  suffices  during  peace, 
when  ships  make  the  best  of  their  way  to  their  several 
ports  of  destination  without  having  to  wait  for  convoys. 
The  greater  economy  of  time  thus  attained  has,  of  late 
years,  been  vastly  augmented  through  the  employment 
of  steam  vessels.  Besides  these  circumstances,  there 
was  another  cause  which  required  the  employment  of  a 
much  larger  tonnage  during  war  than  has  since  been 
needed.  That  part  of  the  public  service  which  regarded 
the  conveyance  of  troops  and  stores  was,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, carried  on  through  the  employment  of  private 
vessels  hired  by  the  government  for  the  purpose.  Taking 
all  these  circumstances  into  calculation,  it  will  be  easily 
understood  how  the  greatly  augmented  trade  of  the 
country  is  now  prosecuted  with  so  comparatively  small 
an  increased  amount  of  shipping.  As  regards  the  capital 
embarked  in  the  property  of  mercantile  vessels,  it  is 
probably  not  much  greater  now  than  it  was  at  any  period 
between  1803  and  1814,  owing  to  the  smaller  cost  of  the 
various  materials  required  for  the  construction  and  equip- 
ment of  vessels,  and  which  contervails,  to  a  great  degree, 
not  only  the  increased  tonnage  in  existence,  but  also  the 
increased  cost  of  that  part  of  our  mercantile  marine 
which  is  propelled  by  steam  machinery.  The  number 
and  tonnage  of  steam  vessels  belonging  to  the  United 
Kingdom  and  its  dependencies  at  the  end  of  1841,  was 
856  vessels  of  104,845  tons  burthen ;  but  owing  to  the 
custom  of  not  including  in  the  register  the  tonnage  con- 
tents of  that  part  of  these  vessels  which  is  occupied  by 
their  machinery,  the  actual  tonnage  amounted  to  188,000 
tons.  The  computed  power  of  the  engines  employed  was 
equal  to  that  of  75,000  horses.  The  accumulation  of 
capital  thus  employed  may  be  judged  from  this  &ct,  that 


of  the  856  steam  vesselB  Lelonging  to  the  Britisb  Empire 
at  the  end  of  1841,  there  were  regialered  in — 


The  whole  have  been  buOL  since  1S14. 

A  verylai^e  amount  of  capital  belunging  to  individuals 
in  this  country,  the  result  of  their  savings,  has  of  late 
years  sought  profitable  investment  in  other  lands.  It  has 
been  computed  that  the  United  States  of  America  have. 
during  the  last  five  years,  absorbed  in  this  manner  more 
than  twenty-five  millions  of  English  capital,  which  sum 
has  been  invested  in  various  public  undertakings,  such  as 
canals,  railroads,  and  banks,  in  that  country.  Large  suma 
have  also  been,  from  Itme  to  time,  invested  in  the  public 
•ecurities  of  that  and  other  foreign  governments, — not 
always,  indeed,  with  a  profitable  result. 

When  the  security  thus  accepted  proves  good,  there 
an  be  DO  reasonable  objection  made  to  this  course. 
We  may  feel  quite  sure  that  capital  would  not  thus  be 
•ent  abroad  but  with  the  reasonable  expectation  of  ob- 
tuning  for  its  use  a  greater  return  than  could  be  secured 
It  home,  and  by  such  means  the  accumulation  of  pro- 
per^ is  accelerated.  Besides  the  ultimate  advaiitage, 
liare  results  this  present  good  from  the  transmission  of 
nn  savings  to  other  lands,  that  it  sets  in  motion  the 
IjiriDga  of  industry  to  provide  the  means  for  that  trana- 
"on.  It  is  not  money,  in  tlie  usual  acceptation  of 
ihe  word,  that  thus  finds  it  way  abroad  for  investment, 
Mlt  products  and  manufactures,  the  results  of  British  in- 
hutry.     We  have  no  surplus  bullion  out  of  which  such     ^M 
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advances  could  be  made,  and  if  we  had,  it  would  be  ser* 
viceable  to  us,  although  not  in  the  same  degree,  thus  to 
dispose  of  it.  It  may  be,  in  insulated  cases,  and  under 
temporary  influences,  that  bullion  is  exported  for  such  a 
purpose  at  times  when  we  cannot  very  well  spare  it,  but 
even  then  the  evil  is  soon  remedied  through  the  ordinary 
and  well-understood  operations,  either  direct  or  indirect, 
of  commerce. 

Large  sums  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  lent  to 
various  foreign  states  by  English  capitalists,  whose  money 
has  been  put  to  great  hazard,  and  in  some  cases  lost.  On 
the  other  hand,  many  foreign  loans  have  been  contracted 
by  our  merchants  which  have  proved  highly  profitable 
through  the  progressive  sale  of  the  stock  in  foreign 
countries  at  higher  than  the  contract  prices.  It  is  evi- 
dently impossible  to  form  any  correct  estimate  of  the 
profit  or  loss  which  has  resulted  to  the  country  from  these 
various  operations;  the  general  impression  is,  that 
hitherto  the  losses  have  much  exceeded  the  gains. 

Amid  the  fever  of  speculation  that  arose  in  1824-5, 
attention  was  drawn  towards  the  mines  of  South  America 
and  Mexico,  and  several  companies  were  formed  with 
large  capitals,  to  be  employed  in  once  more  bringing  those 
store-houses  of  the  precious  metals  into  productive  ope- 
ration. The  capitals  embarked,  and  it  may  be  said  sunk, 
in  a  few  only  of  those  undertakings,  amounted  to  five 
millions  sterling.  By  this  means  the  supply  of  silver  and 
gold  towards  the  general  circulation  has  been  augmented, 
but  at  an  expense  to  the  adventurers  so  much  greater  than 
the  returns,  that  the  capitals  originally  subscribed  may 
in  most  cases  be  considered  lost.  Investment  has  also 
been  found  for  more  than  two  millions  and  a  half  of  money 
by  joint'Stock  associations  for  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
lands  in  our  North  American  and  Australian  colonies. 


:e.  ,v.) 

During  the  war  which  led  to  the  downfnl  of  Napoleon, 
a  genera!  feeling  nf  inaecuritj  pervaded  the  Contineni, 
and  large  sums  were  iiivested  by  foreigners  in  the  public 
funds  of  England  wiih  a  view  to  safe  custody.  These 
investments  were  very  convenient  to  us  wiiile  such  con- 
stant and  great  additions  were  being  made  to  the  national 
debt,  and  no  doubt  tended  to  make  the  terms  of  borrowing 
more  favourable  to  our  government  than  they  otherwise 
might  have  been.  An  additional  inducement  to  the  foreign 
capitalist  to  place  his  money  ia  this  security  waa  offered 
by  the  assarance  that  the  income  thus  arising  would  not 
be  subjected  to  deduction  by  tasation.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  in  the  exemption  from  pruperty-tax  then 
extended  to  foreign  bolders  uf  a  portion  of  our  public 
funds,  any  favour  was  shown  to  them.  To  subject  the 
dividends  to  taxation  would  have  been  not  only  impolitic, 
it  would  have  been  unjust.  The  property-tax  was  col- 
lected from  British  subjects,  hu'ldcrs  of  stock,  at  the  times 
when  the  dividends  were  paid,  because  it  afforded  a  con- 
venient opportunity  for  collecting  a  tax  imposed  by  law, 
not  upon  the  public  debt  of  the  state  but  upon  the  incomes 
of  its  subjects. 

We  learn, from  the  claims  made  on  the  part  of  foreigners 
lo  this  exemption  from  property-tas,  that  the  amount  of 
stock  held  by  them  in  1813  amounted  to  more  than 
iwenti?  millions. 

With  the  return  of  peace  came  comparative  security 
for  capital,  and  increased  meana  for  its  profitable  invest- 
ment abroad.  The  increased  marketable  value  then 
given  to  the  public  ftmds  enabled  the  foreign  holders  to 
realiiCG  a  considerable  profit  from  the  sale  of  their  invest- 
ments. For  alt  these  reaeons  a  very  large  part  uf  the 
money  thus  placed  was  withdrawn  from  England,  and  our 
capitolista  found  in  this  circumstance  means  for  the  in- 
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vestment  of  some  of  their  accumulations.  In  1815,  the 
first  year  of  peace  and  the  last  year  of  the  property-tax, 
the  amount  of  stock  belonging  to  foreigners  had  already 
been  reduced  by  the  sum  of  three  millions. 

The  property  invested  in  live  stock  in  this  kingdom  has 
evidently  increased  in  a  greater  proportion  than  the  popu- 
lation. It  will  be  seen,  by  referring  to  the  table  of  prices 
paid  for  beef  and  mutton  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  that 
they  have  fallen  considerably  since  the  beginning  of  the 
century.  This  fact  alone  proves  that  the  proportionate  sup- 
ply is  greater  now  than  it  was  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  and 
that  the  improvements  adopted  in  the  means  used  for 
rearing  and  fattening  animals  for  human  food  have  been 
attended  with  much  saving.  The  greater  number  of  live 
stock  has  further  tended  to  increase  the  abundance,  and  so 
to  diminish  the  cost,  of  other  kinds  of  agricultural  produce 
by  afifording  greater  means  for  enriching  the  soil. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  aggregate  savings  of  the 
nation  must  have  been  continually  invested  in  improve- 
ments connected  with  agriculture,  and  the  capital  thus 
employed  has  given  a  permanently  increased  value  to  the 
lands  upon  which  it  has  been  expended.  One  nobleman, 
the  late  Earl  of  Leicester,  invested  more  than  half  a  mil- 
lion of  money  in  the  permanent  improvement  of  his  estates. 
Improvements  thus  made  have,  in  their  turn,  provided 
means  for  further  accumulations,  and  have,  as  already 
shown,  enabled  our  rapidly  increasing  population  to  draw 
almost  as  sufficient  a  supply  of  food  from  our  native  soil 
as  it  was  made  to  yield  when  our  numbers  were  more 
limited.  This  channel  for  the  employment  of  capital  is, 
to  all  appearance,  far  from  being  yet  filled.  There  is,  per- 
haps, no  part  of  the  kingdom  in  which  money  might  not 
now  be  laid  out  to  advantage  in  draining  lands,  or  in  the 
application  of  chemical  science,  for  the  improved  produc- 
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tiveness  of  the  soil :  in  many  parts  such  improvements  have 
hitherto  been  only  very  imperfectly  applied,  while  there 
are  other  places  in  which  they  have  not  yet  been  begun. 
No  measure  would  tend  more  directly  to  this  desirable  end 
than  the  removal  of  those  legislative  restrictions  against 
the  trade  in  agricultural  produce  which  encourage  sloth 
by  promising  to  diminish  competition,  that  spur  which  has 
driven  forward  to  such  successful  results  other  branches 
of  native  industry  to  which  the  legislature  has  not  in- 
tended to  be  equally  indulgent. 


VOL.  III. 


SECTION  VII.    MORAL  PROGRESS. 

Chapter  I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Has  our  Moral  kept  pace  with  our  Material  Progress  ? — Diminution 
of  Gross  and  Sensual  Vice — General  Prevalence  of  Selfishness — 
Wretchedness  of  our  Poor  Population — Multiplication  of  Criminal 
Offenders — Reasons  for  expecting  Amendment  in  this  respect. 

It  has  been  shown,  in  preceding  sections  of  these  volumes, 
that  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  this 
kingdom  has  made  the  most  important  advances  in  po- 
pulation, in  wealth,  and  in  the  various  arts  of  life  which 
are  capable  of  ministering  to  man's  material  enjoyments. 
It  is  now  proposed  to  consider  whether  equal  advances 
have  been  made  in  regard  to  his  moral  condition  and  to 
the  general  tone  of  society.  If  our  inquiries  on  this 
head  do  not  admit  of  satisfactory  answers — if,  while 
wealth  has  been  accumulated  and  luxuries  have  been 
multiplied,  vice  has  been  thereby  engendered,  and  misery 
increased — the  advantages  of  our  progress  may  well  be 
questioned.  It  were  better  (if  it  were  possible),  in  such 
case,  that  we  should  return  to  the  condition  of  poverty, 
make  over  our  wealth-procuring  inventions  to  other 
people,  or,  better  still,  consign  them  to  annihilation, 
and,  together  with  their  poverty,  resume  the  simplicity 
and  comparative  innocence  of  our  forefathers. 

An  inquiry  of  this  nature,  honestly  and  fearlessly 
conducted,  would,  in  all  likelihood,  lead  us  to  conclusions 
of  a  mixed  and  partial  character.     If  we  should  dis- 
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ctiver,  on  ihc  one  hand,  that  the  general  addiction  to 
groBS  and  BenGoal  vices  has  been  checked  and  ksaened, 
we  might,  on  tie  other  hand,  be  forced  to  admit  that 
we  have  lost  some  portion  of  the  mauly  virtuea  hy 
which  our  ancestors  were  characterized— that  In  our 
daily  interconrBe  we  have  swerved  from  the  road  of 
honesty  and  truthfulness  into  the  paths  of  expediency 
and  conventionalism — that  in  onr  individual  strivings 
after  riches  and  posilion,  the  feeling  of  patriotism  has 
been  deadened  until  our  whole  existence  has  become  so 
tainted  by  aelhehness  that  we  suffer  ourselves  to  view 
the  interests  of  our  country  only  as  they  may  affect  our 
individual  case  or  progress,  and  are  become  so  heedlesa 
of  national  honour  as  willingly  to  accept  advaniages 
which  our  power  may  have  wrested  from  others,  although 
at  the  esiwnse  of  our  character  for  jugtice,  and  uven  to 
the  outraging  of  international  law. 

It  would  be  foreign  to  the  object  of  these  p^ea  lo 
pursue  the  subject  in  this  direction ;  but  it  would  oc- 
casion deep  regret  if,  in  exhibiting  the  favourable  side 
of  the  picture,  and  in  giving  utterance  to  hopes  fur  the 
future,  grounded  upon  the  efforta  for  moral  and  intel- 
lectual improvement  which  now  are  happily  in  action 
around  us,  it  could  be  held  that  there  were  implied  uny 
approval  of  national  crime,  or  any  feelings  save  those  of 
shame  and  humiliation  at  our  departure  from  that  course 
of  rectitude  which  was  wont  to  make  this  favoured  land 
more  honoured  for  its  justice  than  it  was  respected  fur 
its  power. 

The  demoralizing  tendency  of  riches  has  ever  been  a 
liiTourite  theme  for  declamation  with  poets  and  mo- 
ralitti. 
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is  a  sentiment  which  has  been  repeated  until  it  has 
gained  at  least  the  nominnl  assent  uf  many  serinuBly- 
ilieposed  but  imperfectly-informed  persons  among  us. 
They  have  not  stopped  to  consider  how  far  the  evils  which 
they  deplore  have  their  origin  in  or  any  coimesion  with 
increasing  wealth,  but  have  taken  it  for  granted  that,  hb 
the  evils  and  the  wealth  have  increased  together,  tbey 
must  necessarily  he  considered  ae  cause  and  efl'ect. 

It  must  be  owned  that  our  multiplied  abodes  of  want, 
of  wretchednesa,  and  of  crime — our  town  populations 
huddled  together  in  ill-ventilated  and  undrained  courts 
and  cellars — our  numerous  workhouses  filled  to  over- 
flowing with  the  children  of  want — -and  our  prisona 
(scarcely  less  uumerous)  overloaded  with  the  votaries  of 
crime,  do  indeed  but  too  sadly  and  too  strongly  attest 
that  all  is  not  as  it  should  be  with  us  as  regards  this 
most  important  branch  of  human  progress. 

If  we  refer  to  our  criminal  returns,  it  will  be  found 
that  in  England  and  Wales  the  number  of  persoiiB 
committed  for  trial  is  now  five  times  as  great  as  it  was 
at  the  beginning  of  the  century ;  while  in  Ireland  the 
proportionate  increase  has  been  even  more  appalling, 
there  having  been  in  1839  seven-fold  the  number  of 
committals  that  were  made  in  1805,  the  earliest  year  for 
which  our  records  are  available.  There  are  not  any 
accounts  of  so  early  a  date  by  which  we  are  able  to 
make  a  similar  comparison  for  Scotland,  but  comparing 
the  number  of  committals  in  1815  with  those  in  1839, 
we  find  that  in  those  twenty-four  years  they  have  au^ 
meuCed  nearly  six-fold. 

We  have  here  jirimd  fucie  evidence  that  the  increase 
of  crime  has  far  outstripped  the  increase  of  our  populuion, 
and  without  doubt  of  our  wealth  also,  great  as  their  in- 
crease has  been ;  and  it  behoves  us  to  inquire  seriously. 
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honestly,  and  fearlessly,  how  fur  those  frightful  appear- 
ance* are  founded  in  truth, — and,  if  they  be  so  founded, 
■whether  the  circumstaneea  uudcr  which  they  have  oc- 
curred are  necessarily  connected,  or  whether  Iheir  si- 
maltaneouB  occurrence  be  not  rather  attrihutahle  to 
ill-conaidered  interference,  or  to  some  deficiency  or 
neglect  on  the  part  of  those  whose  duty  should  have 
prompted  them  to  the  adoption  of  measures  more  ef- 
fectual (han  have  been  used  for  the  correction  of  the 
evil.  It  would  indeed  be  a  heart-sickening  prospect  if, 
in  looking  forward  to  the  contiuued  progress  of  our 
country  in  its  economical  relations,  we  must  also  con- 
template the  still  greater  multiplication  of  its  criminals. 
The  nature  of  the  case  does  not  indeed  admit  of  our 
realizing  such  a  future  as  is  here  supposed,  for,  ere  it 
could  be  reached,  the  whole  physical  frame-work  of 
Hciety  must  be  hrokeu  up.  Neither  should  we  be 
willing  to  admit — notwithstanding  the  experience  of  the 
last  forty  years — the  vioral  possibility  of  such  a  result. 
The  growing  attention  that  is  bestowed  upon  this  subject 
in  England,  and  not  in  Enghmd  only  but  in  every 
country  where  the  like  result  has  been  experienced,  is 
beginning  lo  produce  its  legitimate  fruit.  Governments 
are  at  least  awakened  to  the  necessity  of  counteracting 
the  evil  tendencies  that  have  made  such  fearful  progress, 
It  is  seen,  and  is  beginning  to  be  practically  acknow- 
ledged, that  a  great  part  of  the  moral  evil  under  which 
societies  are  suffering  is  the  ofispring  of  ignorance,  and 
that  without  insisting  upon  any  very  high  degree  of 
perfectibility  in  human  nature,  we  may  reasonably  liojje 
ihat  ilic  removal  of  thnt  ignurunce  will  do  much  towards 
restoring  moral  health  to  communities,  and  thus  fit  ihem 
for  the  rational  enjoyment  of  blessings  so  increasingly 
offered  for  their  acceptance.     That  this  hope  is  not  a 
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mere  vision  of  the  philanthropist,  hut  is  founded  upon 
the  knowledge  of  what  is  daily  passing  around  us,  will 
he  seen  when  we  come  to  consider  the  *  intellectual 
condition  of  those  who  have  heen  made  to  appear  at  the 
har  of  justice,  and  fiod  how  small  a  proportion  among  them 
have  received  any  heyondthe  first  elements  of  instruction. 
When  we  are  thus  convinced  of  the  powerful  influence  of 
instruction,  even  as  hitherto  communicated,  in  restrain- 
ing from  the  open  violation  of  laws,  what  may  we  not 
reasonahly  hope  will  he  the  power  of  that  moral  training 
which  it  is  now  felt  must  he  employed  to  stamp  its 
proper  value  upon  knowledge  ?  To  suppose  that  bless- 
ings must  necessarily  be  accompanied  by  countervailing 
curses,  is  to  impute  a  capital  deficiency  to  the  intentions 
of  Providence,  and  amounts  to  a  practical  denial  of  the 
power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  of  the  Almighty ! 

The  nature  of  the  investigations  attempted  in  these 
volumes  renders  imperative  the  endeavour  to  penetrate 
below  the  surface,  in  order  to  determine  how  far  the 
appearances  of  good  and  of  evil  which  surround  us  are 
real  or  fallacious. 


CRIME. 

MultiplicntionofCrimesa^inslPtdperly— Diminution  ofCtLoiMof 
Viotence—Numben  uf  O^Bailen  in  England  and  Walci,  1805  to 
ISII.  and  Niimbec  of  E](pcu)iDii> — Increased  ProportioD  of  Con- 
victioiu  in  the  lalet  Yean— Severity  of  out  Ctiminal  Code  and 
e«naequent  Impunity  of  Offenders— Refonni  in  the  Criminal 
Law— HiBtorieal  Sketch  of  their  ProgrcH—ClaMiflcaliDn  of  OP- 
fencM— Compuriion  of  1805  witli  1S4I  in  respect  of  Criminals 
and  Population  in  each  Coimty — Comparison  of  Agricultural 
iritli  Manufacturing  Counties — Classification  of  Offenders  with 
regard  to  Ages — Increase  of  luvenile  OITendera — Heforraalory 
Prison  at  Parkhurst — ClassificBlicm  according  to  Intellectual 
Cnndilion — Pniporlion  of  Senea — Proportion  of  educated  Of- 
fiinden  to  Population — Analysis  of  OBeneei  committed  by 
aducated  Persons,  1840  and  1B41  — False  Conclusions  drawn 
troat  French  Criminal  Hetuma  concerning  the  Ellects  of  Instruc- 
tion. Scotland:  Superiority  of  its  Criminal  Jurisprudence — 
Offenders,  1330  to  1 84 1— Classification  according  lo  Offences— 
Sei  und  Intellectual  Condition — Proportion  of  Convietioni — 
Ages  of  Offenders— Juvenile  Ofl'enders— Analysis  of  Crimes 
comiDilled  by  educated  Pemns.  iiiEr.AND  :  Educated  OITeadera 
not  distinguished  as  in  England  and  Scotland— Comparative 
Morality  of  different  Classes— OfTendera  in  Ireland,  180S  to  1812 
—Proportion  of  Convictions— Offenders,  1822  to  1834,  and  Num- 
ber executed  in  tliosB  Years — Committals  and  CouTictioos  clas- 
sified, 1SS5  to  1841,  and  Number  enecuted  — Eilraordinarj 
Flactuatinns  of  Numbers  in  dilTerent  Years — Proponionate  Ages 
of  Offenders- Incompletmesi  of  Irish  Criminal  Returns— Num- 
bers and  Proportions  of  OfTendera  wholly  Ignorant,  and  who  could 
read  and  write— Proportions  of  Juvenile  Offenden,  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland — Impniue menls  in  Prison  Discipline. 

Thrrb  is  fretiuenily  ft  tendency  in  ihe  human  mind  to 
magnify  the  importance  of  all  that  belongs  tu  the  preBent 
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moment ;  and  this  tendency  is  peculiarly  active  as  regards 
the  evils  by  which  we  may  be  assailed  or  surrounded. 
We  read  of  the  vices  and  crimes  of  our  forefathers,  and 
especially  such  of  them  as  have  been  notably  diminished 
in  our  day,  without  any  of  those  feelings  of  personal 
annoyance  which  make  us  so  peculiarly  sensitive  .while 
dealing  with  the  faults  of  which  we  are  the  witnesses 
or  the  victims.  Much  research  is  necessary  before 
we  can  place  ourselves  in  the  condition  to  form  any 
correct  judgment  on  such  a  subject,  and  much  self- 
examination  before  we  can  be  certain  that  our  verdict  is 
just. 

If  we  consult  the  reports  of  Parliamentary  Committees, 
or  other  publications  upon  these  questions,  which  ap- 
peared in  former  years,  we  shall  see  that  society  then 
found  as  much  cause  for  complaint  and  grief  through 
the  prevalence  of  crime  as  we  find  at  the  present  day  ; 
and,  further,  we  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the  fact,  that 
however  prevalent  offences  may  now  be  against  property, 
we  enjoy  a  far  greater  degree  of  protection  from  personal 
violence  than  our  forefathers.  In  the  early  part  of  last 
century  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  persons  to  be 
knocked  down  and  robbed  at  noon-day  in  the  public 
thoroughfares  of  London,  while  the  roads  in  all  directions 
were  infested  by  robbers  on  foot  and  on  horseback,  who 
were  ready  for  the  commission  of  any  number  of  murders, 
if  met  by  resistance  on  the  part  of  those  whom  they 
attacked.  Even  since  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  it  happened  to  a  physician,  who,  in  the 
performance  of  his  professional  duty,  was  frequently 
obliged  to  cross  Blackhcath  at  all  hours  of  the  night, 
that  for  the  preservation  of  his  own  life  he  at  dif- 
ferent times  found  himself  under  the  necessitv  of  shoot- 
ing   several  highwaymen    by  whom  his   carriage  was 
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atiacked.  The  highway  robberies  and  even  murders 
comniiited  upon  what  was  then  Hounsbw  Hcaih  were 
of  such  frequent  occurrence  that  they  seemed  almost 
matters  of  eourge,  aud  he  was  considered  a  bold  man 
who  would  veuiure  alone  to  cross  that  spot  after  night- 
fall. 

The  author  has  been  told  by  gentlemen  now  living, 
who  were  accustomed  to  repair  after  IjiisinesB  hours  to 
their  residences  in  the  environs  of  London,  and  par- 
ticularly on  the  south  eide  of  the  Thames,  at  Dulwich 
and  Norwood,  that  it  was  the  uniform  practice  to 
appoint  some  place  of  rendezvous  from  which  they  pro- 
ceeded in  a  body  for  mutual  protection. 

These  things  have  paeaed  away  and  are  become  only 
matters  of  tradition.  One  cause  of  their  dimiuutiun 
has  been  the  greuter  use  of  paper  money,  and  con- 
Bcquently  the  smaller  amount  of  coin  which  travellers 
CfUTy  with  them,  by  which  means  the  risk  of  after- 
detection  is  greatly  increased ;  but  the  chief  means  of 
suppTCEsion  are  found  in  our  improved  system  of  police, 
which,  while  it  has  succeeded  to  a  great  exteiit  in  putting 
down  these  graver  outrages,  has  brought  to  light  nu- 
merous minor  delinquencies,  and  placed  in  our  ciiminal 
lecords  offences  which  previously  passed  unpunished, 
or  were  summarilv  dealt  with  bv  the  populace.  We 
might  search  those  records  of  farmer  perio<is  in  vnin  for 
the  evidence  of  many  offences  which  now  swell  the  calen- 
dar— not  that  the  offences  were  unknown,  but  that  the 
punishment  of  them  was  not  reserved  fur  the  magistrate. 
Tbe  pickpocket,  for  example,  who  shoulii  be  detected  in 
the  commission  of  his  offence,  was  draped  by  the  mub 
to  the  nearest  pump,  lialf  druwned,  and  then  allowed  to 
depart. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  number  of  moles  and 
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female*  committed  fur  trial  ia  England  and  Wales  in 
each  year  tioml805  to  1841;  the  number  in  each  of 
those  years  that  were  convicted,  distinguiehing  those 
■entenced  to  death,  those  actually  executed,  and,  among 
the  latter  number,  those  executed  for  the  crime  of 
murder. 
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The  firat  thing  that  must  strike  every  one  on  con- 
sulting this  Table,  is — after  the  appalling  increase  in 


the  number  of  convicte — the  different  proportion  which 
females  bear  now  ta  males,  curapared  wilii  the  proportion 
which  they  bore  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  slfttement. 


of  femniea  to  the  whole  o 
whereas  iu  1841  the  proportion 
;nt.  The  number  of  convictions 
low  much  greater  than 
t  the  beginning  of  the 
.mounted  to  58'S  per 
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This  change  is  probably 
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cent. ;    while  in  the  five  years 
proportion  was  72-8  per  cent, 

attributable  to  a  combination  of  varioUB  causes,  such  as 
the  allowance  of  their  expenses  to  proBCCUtors  and  wit- 
nesses, which  has  secured  their  attendance  at  trials  ;  the 
simplification  of  the  laws ;  and  the  experience  in  cri- 
miiml  matters  of  a  large  body  of  traioed  police  officers. 
This  effect  has  doubtless,  loo,  been  in  great  part  a  conse- 
quence of  successive  mitigations  of  the  severity  by  which 
our  criminal  code  was  formerly  characterized,  and  which 
indisposed  juries  to  convict  in  cases  where  the  periolty  was 
incommensurate  with  the  oflence.  It  was  acruel  position 
in  which  every  citizen  was  liable  to  be  placed,  where  he 
must  cither  do  violence  to  his  own  conscience  by  ac- 
quitting the  guilty,  or  fee!  himself  to  be  the  abettor  of 
harsh  and  unjust  legislation.  We  have  the  means  in 
these  figures  of  estimating  the  first-named  of  those  evils ; 
but  who  can  number  to  ua  the  cases  of  anguish  where 
of  feeling  and  of  conscience  gaveover  their  fellow- 
creatures  to  the  mercies  of  the  hangman,  in  expiation 
of  some  comparatively  petty  offences  committed  possibly 
through  dietress.  It  might  have  proved  more  merciful 
in  the  end  had  jurymen  withstood  in  every  case  the 
yearnings  of  humanity,  and  thrown  upon  the  govern- 
meut  the  reproach  of  our  unjust  and  sanguinary  laws, 
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since  they  might  thus  have  been  sooner  rendered  im- 
possible of  execution.* 

This  was  only  one  part  of  the  evil  consequences  of  our 
former  severity.  The  same  feeling  which  induced 
junkmen  to  acquit,  indisposed  thoee  against  whom 
crimes  had  been  committed  to  accuse:  and  we  may 
reasonably  imagine  that  the  number  of  persons  who  thus 
escaped  prosecution  was  much  greater  than  that  of  the 
class  who  were  wrongfully  acquitted,  because  the  man 
who  had  been  robbed  or  injured  did  no  violence  to  his 
conscieuce  in  withholding  the  charge;  he  had  all  the 
motives  here  explained  leading  him  to  a  merciful  course, 
and  none  of  the  opposing  restraint  caused  by  the  jury- 
men's oath.  In  this  manner  malefactors  escaped,  and 
an  additional  incentive  to  criminal  courses  was  provided. 

The  amount  of  guilt  and  of  wretchedness  which  might 
fairly  be  imputed  to  the  carelessness  or  ignorance  of 
the  British  parliament  on  all  matters  relating  to  the 
repression  of  crime,  would,  if  any  estimate  could  be 
formed  on  the  subject,  prove  an  emphatic  warning  to 
legislators.  The  course  pursued  for  the  purpose  by 
parliament  was  for  a  long  period  only  a  series  of  wretched 
expedients.  When,  by  the  greater  frequency  of  its  oc- 
currence, or  by  some  notorious  instance,  any  particular 
offence  forced  itself  upon  public  attention,  it  was  not 
the  rule,  as  reason  would  have  dictated,  to  examine 
and  remove  the  causes  of  the  increase,  but  to  multiply 
the  terrors  of  the  law  to  a  degree  out  of  all  proportion 
with  the  guilt  of  the  offenders.  By  this  severity,  or 
possibly  through  circumstances  distinct  from  legislation, 

*  Juries  frequently  forgot  their  oath,  "  to  find  a  true  verdict  ac- 
cording to  the  evidence  " — in  fact  perjured  themselves — by  reducing 
the  amount  sworn  to  as  the  value  of  stolen  property,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  capital  conviction. 
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the  tenilcncy  to  commit  thai  parlicular  crime  mny 
have  been  leasenecl,  until  the  feeling  of  vengennee  under 
which  the  luw  whb  made  would  pass  away ;  its  execution 
would  then  be  rendered  impossible,  and  it  would  be- 
come as  great  a  nuisance  as  the  offence  against  which  it 
was  enacted  through  tlie  impunity  coueequent  upon  its 
disproportionate  severity. 

This  is  no  longer  mutter  for  speculation  or  conjecture. 
Our  criminal  code  has  now  been  for  some  years  relieved 
from  a  great  part  of  the  reproach  so  justly  charged 
gainst  it,  and  we  can  refer  to  parliamentary  returns  for 
confirmation  of  the  views  here  espressed. 

We  learn  from  the  intereatitig  esplanations  prefixed  lo 
the  criminal  returns  for  England  and  Wales,  by  Mr. 
Redgrave,  of  the  Hume-ofBue,  that  alihougli  between 
1818  and  1824,  adopting  the  recummendiilion  of  a 
committee  of  the  House  uf  Commons,  capital  punish- 
ments were  abolished  fur  twenty-one  offences,  but  little 
effect  was  shown  in  the  numbers  of  persons  sentenced  to 
death  and  e.iecu ted,  "theremi^nun  not  having  reached 
any  of  the  larger  clasBes  of  ofi'enccs,  and  some  of  the 
offences  hiiving  indeed  become  obsolete.  In  1832  ca- 
pital punishment  was  abolished  for  cattle-stealing,  horse- 
ftenling,  sheep-stealitig,  larceny  to  the  value  of  5^.  in  a 
dwelling-house,  coining,  and  forgery  (except  of  hiUh 
snd  powers  of  nttotney  to  transfer  stuck), "  Capital 
punishment  was  removed  in  1833  from  house-breaking — 
in  1834  from  returning  from  transportation — in  1835 
from  sacrilege,  and  letter- stealing  by  servants  of  the 
Poat-ofEce — and  in  ihe  first  year  of  the  present  reign 
(1837)  capital  punishments  were  abolished  in  respect  of 
all  offences,  with  the  exception  of  murder  nnd  attempts  to 
iDurder  when  accumpiinied  with  injuries  dHiigerous  lo 
life. 
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Rape,  and  carnally  abusing  girls  under  ten  years 

of  age; 
Unnatural  offences ; 

Burglary,  when  attended  with  violence  to  persons ; 
Robbery,  when  attended  with  cutting  and  wound- 
ing; 
Arson,  of  dwelling-houses  or  ships,  when  the  lives 

of  persons  therein  are  endangered ; 
Piracy,  when  murder  is  committed  ; 
Showing  false  signals  to  cause  shipwreck  ; 
Setting  fire  to  Her  Majesty's  ships  of  war  ; 
Riot,  and  feloniously  destroying  buildings ; 
Embezzlement  by  servants  of  the  Bank  of  England ; 
High  treason. 
The  last  six  named  offences  are  of  very  rare  occur- 
rence. 

A  further  relaxation  of  the  law  took  effect  in  1841, 
when  capital  punishment  was  abolished  for  the  crimes  of 
rape,  felonious  riots,  and  embezzlement  by  servants  of 
the  Bank  of  England. 

Mr.  Redgrave  gives  in  the  following  statement  a 
strong  proof  of  one  of  the  evils  already  noticed,  as  attend- 
ing upon  the  undue  severity  of  our  criminal  code  in 
former  years. 

"  The  Acts  of  the  1  Victoria  have  had  a  very  bene- 
ficial effect  upon  the  result  of  pr6&ecutions,  juries  being 
in  all  cases  less  unwilling  to  convict  when  they  know 
that  capital  punishment  will  not  follow.  By  these  Acts 
capital  punishments  were  abolished  in  the  crimes  enu- 
merated below,  for  which,  at  that  time,  executions  were 
not  unusual ;  and  the  greater  proportion  of  convictions 
in  those  crimes  which  has  resulted  from  the  alteration 
in  the  law  is  very  remarkable.  In  the  following  cal- 
culation, a  comparison  is  made  of  the  centesimal  pro- 
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portion  of  convictions  to 
offences,  in  the  three  yeai 
capita!  punishment,  foid 
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re  eatiafactorj^  to  be  able  to  stale,  on  the 
!  excellent  authority,  "  that  in  the  majority  of  the 
i  for  which  cspital  punishments  were  repealed 
there  has  been  a  decrease,  and  that  in  the  a^regate 
thiB  decrense  amounted  in  1841  lo  4^  per  cent.,  while 
commitments  generally  had  increased." 

The  effect  of  the  succesBive  changes  made  of  late  years 
in  our  crimiiwl  code  is  forcibly  stated  by  Mr.  Redgrave 
u  followB  : — 

"The  magnitude  of  the  recent  changes  in  the  criminal 
law  will  be  strongly  exemplified  when  it  ia  slated  that, 
Lad  the  offences  tried  in  1841  been  tried  nnder  the  laws 
of  1831,  the  eighty  capital  Benteiicea  passed  would  have 
been  increased  to  2,172-" 

The  increasing  proportion  of  convictions  which  has 
already  been  noticed  as  a  consequence  of  this  relaxation 
of  the  code  hns  been  steadily  progressive  throughout. 
Examining  the  returns  in  this  particular  at  short  in- 
tervals, we  find  the  following  result. 
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1830  Convictions  per  cent.  70*72 
1835  „  71-04 

1841  „  73-05 

The  following  historical  sketch  of  the  efforts  made  in 
parliament  for  mitigating  the  severity  of  our  criminal 
code  has  been  drawn  up  and  kindly  communicated  by 
the  valuable  public  officer  whose  name  has  already 
been  mentioned — Mr.  Redgrave,  keeper  of  the  Criminal 
Register  in  the  Home-office.  We  may  learn  from  this 
narrative  how  rapid  is  the  march  of  public  opinion  in 
the  right  direction,  when  once  the  shackles  of  prejudice 
have  been  cast  aside,  and  the  evidence  of  facts  has  been 
allowed  to  produce  itself  in  confirmation  of  the  views  of 
enlightened  reformers.  We  here  see,  among  the  op- 
ponents of  all  change  in  a  system  of  criminal  legislation, 
now  looked  back  upon  with  horror  or  disgust  by  every 
one,  the  highest  authorities  of  the  day, — ^the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor and  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England.  If  any- 
thing could  justify  successive  Parliaments  in  resisting 
the  appeals  for  mercy  and  for  enlightened  justice  made  by 
Romilly  and  Mackintosh — names  to  be  ever  honoured  for 
their  devotion  to  the  cause  of  humanity — it  would  be  the 
resistance  offered  to  those  appeals  by  Lords  Eldon  and 
Ellenborough,  armed  as  they  were  with  all  the  weight  of  a 
lengthened  experience.  Yet  has  our  own  subsequent  ex- 
perience in  the  system  they  opposed  proved  that  these — 
the  "  practical  men,"  par  excellence —vfere  decidedly 
wrong ;  while  the  "  theorists,"  whose  schemes  they  so 
unhesitatingly  denounced,  were  still  more  decidedly 
right,  since  every  one  of  their  predictions  of  the  good  to 
follow  from  the  adoption  of  the  measures  they  advocated 
has  been  fulfilled  or  rather  surpassed. 

"  In  1750,  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  laws  relating  to  felonies 
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'  repurted  thai  \l  was  reasonable  Co  exchange  the  punieh- 
ment  of  death  for  Bome  other  reaaonahle  punishment ;' 
and  a  Bill  founded  on  thia  resolution  passed  the  House 
of  Commona,  but  was  rejected  in  the  House  of  Lords, 

"  The  subject  tiieii  slept  for  more  than  half  a  century, 
uatil  in  1808  Sir  Samuel  Roinilly  brought  forward 
his  first  motion  for  the  Reform  of  the  Criminal  Laws ; 
and  a  Bill  which  he  introduced  for  Abolishing  the  Capital 
Punislitnent  for  stealing  pTinately  from  the  person  to  the 
value  of  bs.  (picking  poclieta)  passed  into  a  law  during 
the  same  session. 

"  In  18J0  Sir  S.  RomiUy  obtained  leave  to  bring  in 
three  Bills  for  the  Abolition  of  Capital  Punishments ; — 

lat.  For  Stealing  to  the  Value  of  5j,  in  Shops, 
Warehouses,  Coach-bouses,  &c. 

2nd.  For  Stealing  lo  the  Value  of  40s.  in  a  Dwelliug- 

3rd,  For  Stealing  to  the  Value  of  40».  on  Navigable 
Rivers,  Sc. 

"  The  first  Bill  passed  the  House  of  Commons,  hut 
made  no  further  progress ;  the  second  was  opposed  by  the 
GoTernment,  and  lost  by  a  majority  of  two  in  a  thin 
house;  the  third  Bill  was  dropped  for  the  session. 

"  lu  the  following  year  Sir  S.  RomiUy  again  intro- 
duced the  above  Bills,  together  with  a  Bill  Abolishing 
Capital  PunishmenlfuT  StealiiigfromBleaching-grounds, 
was  enabled,  in  opposition  to  the  ministry  uf  the  day, 
to  carry  his  four  Bills  through  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  Bills  were  introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords  by 
Lord  Hollniid,  sujiported  by  Lord  Lansdowne,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Bill  relating  to  Bleaching-grounda 
(which  was  pasted  into  a  law),  were  strongly  opposed 
by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  by  Lords  Liverpool  and 
Ellen  bo  roUL'h,  and  nere  Wt  on  a  division.     Lord  Ellen- 
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borough,  on  thU  occasion,  said,  '  These  Bills  went  to 
alter  laws  which  a  century  had  ])ruved  necessary,  and 
which  were  now  to  be  overturned  by  speculation  and 
modern  philosophy  ;'  and  again,  '  He  trusted  that  laws, 
which  B  century  had  proved  to  be  beneficial,  would  not 
be  changed  for  the  illusory  opinions  of  specula  lists.' 
Hansard,  vol.  20. 

"In  1812  Sir  S.  Romilly  introduced  a  Bill  which 
passed  into  a  law,  repealing  an  Act  of  Elizabeth  which 
constituted  it  a  capital  offence  in  soldiers  and  sailors 
found  begging  in  the  streets. 

"  In  1813,  on  the  assembling  of  the  new  parlianifnt. 
Sir  S.  Romilly  ^ain  introduced  his  Bill  Abolishing 
Capital  Punishment  for  Shop-lifting.  He  had  selected 
this  Bill  as  having,  in  former  diacussions,  been  con- 
sidered less  objectionable  than  the  others.  Mr.  Secreiary 
Ryder  and  the  Solicitor-General  expressed  their  dis- 
approval of  the  Bill  on  its  introduction,  and  ministers 
opposed  it  on  the  third  reading  na  introduciog  an  inno- 
vating spirit  into  the  criminal  legislation.  It  was, 
however,  carried  in  the  face  of  this  opposition  by  a 
majority  of  38  in  a  house  of  106  members,  but  thrown 
out  in  the  House  of  Lortls. 

"  In  1816  Sir  S.  Romilly  carried  this  Bill  once  more 
through  the  House  of  Commons,  Ijut  its  further  pro- 
gress was  again  stopped  in  the  House  of  Lords.  la 
introducing  his  Bill,  Sir  S.  Romilly  brought  forward  the 
fact,  that  in  the  year  1 765,  no  less  than  ninety-seven 
persons  were  executed  for  the  offence  of  shop-lifting  in 
London  alone. 

"  In  1818  Sir  S.  Romilly  again  carried  this  Bill — the 
identical  Bill  which  bad  already  twice  passed  the  House 
of  Commons  in  that  parliament,  and  twice  ia  its  pre- 
decessor, the  only  opposition  offered  being  an  amend- 
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ment  proposed  by  the  Attorney- General,  on  the  third 
reading,  to  the  declaration  in  the  prenmble,  '  that 
extreme  severity  whs  calculated  to  produce  impunity  for 
crimes.'  Id  defenting  this  amendment,  and  affirming 
the  principle  for  which  he  contended.  Sir  S.  Romilly's 
eiertions  for  the  Bmelioration  of  the  criminal  laws  of  his 
country  terminated.  He  died  at  the  close  of  the  year ; 
and  though  he  bad  not  been  enitbled,  during  a  struggle  of 
ten  years  with  the  ministry  of  that  day,  which  opposed 
all  his  propostiiona,  to  carry  many  of  the  measures  he  so 
zealously  advocated,  he  had  impressed  the  House  of 
Commons  with  their  justice,  and  at  least  put  a  slop  to 
the  sanguinary  enactments  which  were,  up  to  that  time, 
constanily  being  added  to  the  Stamte  Book,  at  the  same 
time  that  he  aroused  the  attention  of  the  public  by  his 
eloquent  appeals  to  the  state  of  the  laws. 

"  iu  IS19  the  criminal  laws  and  their  administration 
were  the  subject  of  frequent  discussions. 

"  The  number  of  convictions  and  esecutions,  particu- 
larly for  the  forging  and  uttering  of  bank  notes,  was 
urged  as  a  ground  for  inquiry,  find  petitions  from  most 
of  the  lai^e  towns  and  many  influential  bodies  were 
presented  to  parliament  praying  that  serious  consi- 
deration might  be  given  to  the  subject.  Lord  Holland 
presented  a  petitinn  to  this  effect  from  ihe  Corporation  of 
London  in  the  Upper  House,  and  earnestly  supported  it; 
and  the  eheriffii  presented  a  pimilnr  petition  at  the  bar  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Wilberforce  presented  a 
petition  from  the  Society  of  Friends,  stating  that  at  their 
annual  meeting  the  subject  had  arrested  their  attention, 
and  expressing  the  feelings  of  deep  commiseration  and 
rtgret. 

"  The  public  feeling  was  made  sudictently  apparent  in 
other  ways.     Juries  seemed  determined  lo  resist  by  their 
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verdicts  the  severe  enactments  of  the  laws,  and  injured 
parties  were  deterred  from  appearing  as  prosecutors. 
Sir  James  Mackintosh  now  appeared  as  the  active 
advocate  of  the  reforms  which  had  been  so  much  ad- 
vanced by  the  exertions  of  his  friend,  and  moved  (in 
March,  1819)  the  appointment  of  a  select  committee 
'  to  consider  so  much  of  the  criminal  law  as  related  to 
capital  punishments,  and  to  report  their  observations  and 
opinion  to  the  House.'*  The  motion  was  opposed  by 
Lord  Castlereagh,  supported  by  his  party — ^but,  after  a 
lengthened  debate,  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  19 
in  a  house  of  275  members.  This  defeat  of  the  minister 
was  welcomed  with  *  great  cheering.'  The  committee 
was  appointed,  and  made  their  report  at  the  end  of  the 
session.  In  the  next  year,  Sir  James  moved  the  re- 
appointment of  the  committee,  and  brought  in  six 
Bills  for  the  Amendment  of  the  Criminal  Laws,  founded 
on  their  report  presented  in  the  previous  session.  These 
Bills  proposed  to  Abolish  Capital  Punishments — 

1st.  For  Stealing  to  the  Value  of  40^.  in  Dwelling- 
houses. 

2ad.  For  Stealing  to  the  Value  of  5^.  privately  in  a 
Shop. 

3rd.  For  Stealing  privately  on  a  River  to  the  Value  of 
40*. 

4th.  For  several  offences  of  the  nature  of  Misde- 
meanors, many  of  them  obsqlete. 

5th.  Repealed  parts  of  Acts  creating  capital  offences, 
among  which  were — Abduction  of  Women  of  Property — 
Maliciously  Wounding  Cattle — Taking  a  Reward  for  the 
recovery  of  Stolen  Groods — Destroying  Trees — Breaking 

*  Sir  J.  Mackintosh  stated  that  a  similar  resolution  was  passed  in 
1770,  when  authority  was  delegated  to  a  commission  for  the  same 
purpose. 
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nected  with  tlie  Marriage  aud  Bankrupt  Laws. 

6lh.  Conaolidnled  and  umetided  the  laws  relating  to 
Forgery,  and  repealed  ihe  capital  punUhmeut  for  all 
jirrt  ofl'eaees  of  Forging  and  Uttering — except  of  Bank 
of  Eiiglnnd  Notes. 

"  The  Biile  reiating  to  stealing  iu  a  dwelling-bo  use, 
ttealing  on  navigable  rivers,  and  forging,  were  opposed 
by  the  government  of  the  day,  and  abandoned  by  Sir 
James  in  the  /ace  of  their  opposition.  The  other  three 
Bills  were  suffered  to  pass  into  laws— the  Lords  having 
altered  the  Shop-lifting  Bill,  leaving  it  capital  to  steal 
in  shops  to  the  vnlue  uf  15/. 

"  In  1821  Sir  James  Mackintosh  succeeded  in  carry- 
ing the  second  and  third  reading  of  his  Forgery  Bill  in 
opposition  to  the  strenuous  exertions  of  the  ministry.  On 
the  question  that  the  Bill  do  pass,  some  of  its  supporters 
having  left  the  house.  Lord  Londonderry  tried  another 
division — and  by  this  parliamentary  stratagem,  which 
was  warmly  excluimed  against,  succeeded  in  defeating 
the  Bill— the  numbers  being  121  U  115. 

"  In  1822,  in  consequence  of  ill  health.  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  confined  his  exertions  to  the  obtaining  a 
pledge  from  the  House  to  consider  means,  in  the  fol- 
lowing session,  for  abating  the  rigour  of  the  criminal 
law,  Tiiis  resolution,  though  strongly  opposed  by  the 
Government,  he  carried  by  lit  to  lUl. 

"  In  1823,  in  pursuance  of  the  resolution  which,  in 
spite  of  the  government,  he  had  extorted  from  the 
House,  Sir  J.  Mackintosh  proposed,  in  a  series  of  resolu- 
tions, that  it  was  expedient  to  aboliBh  the  punishment  of 
death  in  cases  of  larceny  from  shops,  from  dwelling- 
houses,  and  OD  navigable  rivers — for  horse,  sheej),  and 
cattle  stealing — for  forgery — returning  from  transport- 
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ation,  and  other  ofifences  made  capital  by  particular 
statutes.  These  resolutions  were  opposed  by  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  then  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department, 
who  moved  the  previous  question,  and  promised  that 
the  subject  should  be  taken  up  by  the  government. 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  motion  was  carried,  and  Sir  J.  Mackin- 
tosh stated  that  '  he  should  not  take  upon  himself  to 
introduce  any  other  measures  for  amending  the  criminal 
laws,  because  he  must  foreknow  their  fate.'  In  con- 
formity with  his  promise,  Sir  Robert  Peel  afterwards 
brought  in  three  Bills  for  Abolishing  Capital  Punish- 
ments, which  were  passed,  an  ineffectual  attempt  being 
made  by  Sir  J.  Mackintosh  to  extend  their  provisions. 
These  bills  abolished  capital  punishments  in  6fteen 
distinct  offences — but  the  offences  were  either  obsolete, 
or  of  so  unfrequent  occurrence,  that  they  did  not  tend 
much  to  ameliorate  the  severity  of  the  criminal  code. 
This  will  be  at  once  obvious  from  the  fact,  that  in  the 
two  years  preceding  the  passing  of  these  Bills  the 
Criminal  Records  show  that  only  four  convictions  took 
place  under  their  enactments,  and  that  step  by  step  with 
them  Sir  Robert  Peel  carried  a  Bill  to  enable  Judges 
to  record  instead  of  passing  the  Sentence  of  Death,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  farce  of  solemnly  passing  a  sentence 
which  no  one  who  heard  it  imagined  could  be  executed. 

"  In  the  three  years  preceding  the  passing  of  these 
bills,  the  capital  convictions  were  3070;  the  execu- 
tions, 153. 

"  In  the  three  following  years,  the  capital  convictions 
were  4076  ;  the  executions,  223. 

"  The  executions  from  1820  to  1829  inclusive  were 
729. 

"  The  executions  in  ten  years,  from  1832  to  1841  in- 
clusive, were  216. 
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"  In  1826,  1827,  and  1828,  Sir  Robert  Peel  carried 
several  very  important  Bills  for  t!ie  consolidatiuo  and 
Binendment  u{  the  criminal  lawa,  but  these  BiiU  did  not 
abolish  capital  puniBhroeiits.     Sir  R.  Peel,  indeed,  made 

i  matter  of  boaat  that  he  did  not  constitute  any  new 
capital  felonies,  and  pointed  out  an  instance  in  which  he 
had  abated  the  capital  punishmeiU  by  increasing  the  sum 
eoQBtttuting  it  a  capital  offence  to  steal  in  a  dwelliag- 
bouse,  from  40*,  to  5/.,  and  by  widening  the  technical 
description  of  a  duelling. 

«  In  1830  Sir  Robert  Peelbiought  in  his  Forgery  Bill, 
and  petitions  were  poured  into  the  House  from  all  quar- 
ters against  the  re-enactment  of  the  severe  penalties  for 
this  offence.  Sir  James  Mackiniosh  again  took  up  the 
eubject,  and  moved  that  the  capital  punishments  be 
struck  out  from  the  liill.  He  was  unsuccessful ;  but  in 
the  last  stage  of  the  meiisure  Mr.  Spring  Rice  was 
enabled  to  defeat  the  ministry  by  a  majority  of  151  to 
138,  and  to  remove  the  sentence  of  death  from  the  Bill. 
It  was,  however,  restored  by  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
the  Bill,  as  aliered,  was  suffered  to  pass  the  House  of 
Commons  at  the  cud  of  the  session.' 

'  In  1832  two  most  important  Bills  for  abolishing 
capita)  punishments  were  passed.     Mr.  Ewart,  assisted 

*  Eimmticim  fw  f"f  gery  were  nol  of  oncummnn  occmrence  up  lo 
-tbiitime — 183Q;  fur  Iha  tiuee  preceding  yen*  no  lew  tbui  fIfWm 
Hi  wneeiccutiHl  facQiia  oBeiice  am  0023  capitally  coovicleU. 
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by  the  government,  was  able  to  carry  a  Bill  abolishing 
the  punishment  of  death  in  cases  of  horse,  sheep,  and 
cattle  stealing,  and  larceny  in  a  dwelling-house.*  He 
was  opposed  by  Sir  R.  Peel,  and  an  amendment  was 
made  in  the  Lords  subjecting  these  offences  to  the  fixed 
penalty  of  transportation  for  life — at  the  same  time, 
ministers  brought  in  a  Bill  for  Abolishing  Capital  Punish- 
ment in  cases  of  Forgery.  This  Bill  was  introduced 
into  the  Commons  by  the  Attorney-General,  and  into  the 
House  of  Lords  by  the  Lord  Chancellor.  It  passed  into 
a  law,  but  an  amendment  was  made  in  the  House  of 
Lords  under  the  protest  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  except- 
ing the  forgery  of  wills  and  powers  of  attorney  to  transfer 
stock,  which  offences  were  left  capital. 

'*  In  1833  Mr.  Lennard  carried  his  Bill  for  Abolishing 
Capital  Punishment  for  Housebreaking,  executions  for 
which  offence  were  continued  down  to  1830. 

"  In  1834,  Mr.  Ewart  carried  a  Bill  for  Abolishing 
Capital  Punishment  for  returning  from  Transportation  ; 
and  in  the  following  year  for  Sacrilege  and  Letter-steal- 
ing. 

"  This  was  the  state  of  the  criminal  law  when  Lord 
John  Russell  brought  in  his  Bills  for  its  mitigation, 
founded  on  the  report  of  a  committee  which  the 
government  had  appointed.  The  little  progress  which 
Sir  S.  Romilly  and  Sir  J.  Mackintosh  had  made  in 
opposition  to  the  governments  of  their  day,  will  be  seen 

*  Executions  for  these  offences  were  common  up  to  1830.     In  the 

three  years  preceding  there  were  executed  for — 

Horse  stealing 22 

Sheep  stealing 9 

Larceny  in  dwelling  houses  .      .       6 

In  the  following  two  years  which  intervened  before  the  abolition  of 

the  capital  punishment,  two  persons  only  were  executed  for  these 

offences. 


by  the  foregoing  sketch — aa  well  aa  (he  esitenaive  and 

ealulary  changea  which  fallowed  Lord  J.  Russell's  Bills, 

effected  an  eileneive  abolition  of  the  sentence  of  death 

id  a  mitigation  of  the  secondary  puuishments.     He  was 

abled  to  abolish  capital  punishments  in  all  cases  but — 

Murder  and  atlempts  to  murder,  where  dangerous 

bodily  injuries  are  effected; 
Burglary  and  robbery,    when  attended   with   vio- 
lence or  wounds ; 
Arson  of  dwelling-houses,  where  life  is  endangered — 
and  six  other  offences  of  very  rare  occurrenee. 
"The  number  of  capital  convictions  inl829  was  1385; 
id  in  1834,  three  years  after  the  extensive  abolition  of 
capital  punishments,  the  number  was  reduced  lo  480. 

'*  Only  four  years  hftve  elapsed  since  the  passing  of 
these  Acts,  as  to  which  we  as  yet  know  the  result,  and 
the  Criminal  Tables  show  their  very  inipartaot  operation 
lipon  the  criminal  procedure.  These  Tables  show  the 
"  convictions  under  the  existing  laws  lu  have  been 
reduced,  if  we  deduct  the  number  of  offences  committed 
In  1838,  before  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  that  year,  to  a 
number  not  esceeding  that  of  the  executions  in  alike 
period  up  to  the  end  of  1829.  The  effect  on  the  second- 
mry  punishments  has  been  very  great.  The  proportion 
sentenced  to  iraiisjwrtation  for  life  was  reduced  from  1  in 
86,  and  the  effect  of  the  change  in  the  chief 
punishments  has  been  visible  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
scale." 

Among  the  injurious  results  of  the  sanguinary  code 
which  wns  bo  lung  allowed  to  disgrace  our  statute  book, 
may  be  mentioned  the  impressions  made  upon  the 
mindB  of  transgressors.  It  might  have  been  supposed 
that  at  least  one  salutary  eficct  would  have  attended  upon 
severity, — that  the  terror  which  it  was  calculated  to  excite 
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would  have  had  a  wholesome  influence  in  deterring  from 
crime ;  but  it  is  well  known  that  the  very  reverse  of  this 
effect  was  produced.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Fry,  whose  name 
will  go  down  to  posterity  with  that  of  Howard,  and 
who  has  well  qualified  herself  for  being  beard  upon 
this  question,  was  examined  before  the  Committee  ou 
the  police  of  the  metropolis  in  1818,  and  upon  this  point 
gave  the  following  testimony. 

'*  As  an  illustration  of  the  effects  produced  among  the 
prisoners  themselves  by  capital  punishments,  I  wish  to 
read  a  note  which  was  taken  in  the  prison  of  Newgate 
soon  after  the  execution  of  a  woman  named  Elizabeth 
Fricker,  who  was  executed  'for  admitting  a  man  to  rob 
her  mistress.  '  I  visited  Newgate  two  days  after  the 
execution  of  Elizabeth  Fricker,  and  instead  of  finding, 
as  I  expected,  the  whole  of  the  criminals  awfully  affected 
by  what  had  passed,  I  found  a  spirit  of  pity  and  lamenta- 
tion over  the  sufferers,  with  such^an  impression  that  the 
punishment  exceeded  the  crime,  that  it  excited  a  feeling 
of  great  displeasure  and  even  bitterness,  not  only  towards 
our  laws  but  to  those  who  put  them  into  execution,  and 
so  far  from  softening  the  heart,  or  leading  it  from  evil, 
it  appeared  to  harden  them,  and  make  them  endeavour 
to  justify  their  own  criminal  conduct  as  well  as  that  of 
those  who  suffered,  and  even  to  fortify  themselves  through 
unbelief  of  the  truths  of  religion,  or  to  justify  themselves 
and  those  who  suffered,  by  feeling  that  they  were  not 
what  they  considered  justly  done  by.'  *' 

Up  to  1834  there  was  not  any  classification  of  of- 
fences made  in  our  criminal  returns,  the  whole  being  ar- 
ranged alphabetically.  But  on  and  after  that  year  crimes 
have  been  ranged  under  six  principal  heads,  viz. : — 

1 .  Offences  against  the  person ; 

2.  Offences  against  property,    committed  with 

violence ; 
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3.  Oficoces  against  property,  committed  without 

vioieuce ; 

4.  Malicious  ofiencei  againtt  property  ; 

5.  Forgery  and  utfiiiicus  againet  the  currency  ; 

6.  Other   ufiences,   nut   included  in   the  above 

Following  tills  classification,  we  fiud  that  the  offences 
chained  Jn  each   year  from  1834  to  1841    under  the 
me  heads  have  lieen, — 

Clin  Ciui  CIni  Cla'l     CUu  CImi 


183« 

2,455 

i,4sa 

18,008 

163 

431 

1,336 

22,451 

183S 

2,01  C 

1,351 

15,478 

156 

3fl8 

1,359 

20,731 

1B8S 

1,856 

1,310 

16.1(17 

168 

359 

1,024 

20,984 

1S37 

1.719 

1,400 

18,884 

114 

(56 

i,n39 

23,613 

IMS 

1,«39 

1,638 

18,278 

RB 

503 

837 

33,091 

im 

2,009 

1,433 

19,343 

103 

4343 

1,218 

34,443 

IMO 

1,881 

1.931 

31,481 

143 

541 

1.M2 

27,187 

IMt 

2,U9 

1.S73 

22,017 

91 

437 

1,199 

27,760 

The 


apply  cliieSy  tt>  offence* 


againet  property  committed  without  violcuce,  and  which 
bore  to  the  whule  uumber  of  committals  iu  each  of  tLe 
J^ean  the  following  proportions :  — 

1034        73'97  percMiL  1K38        79  14  petcfnt. 

1S3S         74-66         „  1839         78-72       „ 

1838        77-U4        „  1840        71)-0a      „ 

1H37        7»-m        „  1841        79-31      „ 

The  numbers  of  offenders  in  the  remaiulug  five  clasEei 
liBTe  not  increased,  although  the  jiopulHtion  has  iii- 
erewed  belweou  1834  and  1S41  to  the  amount  of  mure 
than  to  per  cent.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  relasa- 
of  our  crimiual  taws  arc  in  no  respect  chargeable 
vjJii  tile  iucreasiDg  uumber  of  delinquencies  which 
liave  occurred  in  a  class  of  crimt-a  in  regard  to  wliich 
little  or  nothing  has  been  done  in  that  direction.     The 


J 
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number  of  executions  that  have  taken  place  in  England 
and  Wales  between  1805  and  1841  is  seen  by  the  fore- 
going Table  to  have  been  2190,  or,  on  an  average,  59 
yearly,  of  which  number  484,  or  13  per  annum,  had  been 
guilty  of  murder ;  so  that,  according  to  the  convictions 
under  which  the  legislature  has  of  late  years  been  brought 
to  act,  the  fearful  number  of  1,706  lives  have  in  that 
period  been  unnecessarily  and  therefore  wrongfully  taken 
in  England  and  Wales  alone. 

In  the  following  Table  the  number  of  committals  in 
1841  is  contrasted  with  those  in  1805  for  each  county  in 
England,  and  calculations  are  added  whereby  it  may  be 
seen  how  greatly  the  increase  of  committals  has  outstripped 
the  increase  of  populatioii.  It  will  be  found,  that  in  the 
period  of  thirty -six  years  the  rate  of  increase  in  crimi- 
nality, thus  measured,  has  run  from  250  per  cent,  in 
Rutlandshire  to  1*120  per  cent,  in  Monmouthshire. 
In  the  former  county,  the  increase  of  population  between 
1801  and  1841  was  the  smallest  experienced  in  England, 
excepting  Sussex  and  Herefordshire;  while  in  Monmouth- 
shire the  increase  of  population  has  been  the  largest,  with 
the  exception  of  Lancashire.  The  counties  are  arranged 
in  the  order  of  their  rank  as  regards  agricultural  employ- 
ment in  1831 ;  and  it  will  be  found  that,  in  the  twenty 
counties  where  the  largest  proportion  of  the  inhabitants 
belonged  to  the  agricultural  class,  the  increase  of  crime 
has  been  as  great  within  a  very  minute  fraction  as  it  has 
been  in  the  remaining  twenty  counties, — ^the  increase  of 
committals  having  been,  in  the  more  agricultural  counties, 

498  per  cent.,  and  in  the  more  manufacturing  counties 

499  per  cent. ;  while  the  increase  of  population  between 
1801  and  1841  in  the  more  agricultural  counties  has 
been  55  per  cent.,  and  in  the  remaining  counties  92  per 
cent.     We  find  nothing  in  this  examination  to  support 


the  assertion,  ho  uft^n  hazarded,  that  vice  and  crime  are 
fostered  by  bringing  men  together  in  large  masses,  while 
ionocence  is  preserved  bj  rural  pursuits.  For  each 
million  of  inhabitants,  there  were  charged  with  offences — 


The  refutation  of  the  popult 
will  appear  more  decided  if  w 
shown,  the  great  increase  of 
in  that  class  of  oiTences  the  temptations 
it  of  all  proportion  greatest 


belief  thus  establiahed 

:onsider  that,  as  already 

generally  has  been 

imit  which 

;  populous 


districts.     [See  Table,  p.  198.] 

If  the  comparison  had  been  made  between  1805  and 
1840,  it  would  have  been  found  that  the  proportionate 
number  of  accusations  to  pupulatiou  in  the  two  classes 
of  cuunties  were  still  nearer  than  in  1841. 

The  result  would  then  have  been  as  follows : — For 
each  million  of  inhabitanls,  there  were  charged  with 
offences — 


laBTicukuralc, 


1,216 


The  less  favourable  result  tn  the  manufacturing  counties 
in  1841  WHS  probably  the  effect  of  commercial  dis- 
tress, which  most  painfully  al)ridged  the  demand  for 
labour,  and  of  the  high  prices  of  provisions  to  which 
ibat  distress  has  been  attributed. 

During  the  seven  years  from  1835  to  I84I,  for  which 
alooe  the  returns  afford  means  of  comparison,  there  has 
been  a  most  remarkable  uniformity  in  the  proportionate 
number  of  persona  at  different  ages  committiid  for  trial. 
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Namerieal. 
Order  of 

Committals  in 

Increase  per  Cent,  of 

Comitiefl  in 

respect  to 

Counties. 

Committals 

Populatiot 

Agricul- 
tural Em- 

1805. 

1841. 

between 
1803  and 

between 

1801  a'nd 

ploy  mettt. 

1841. 

1841. 

1 

Bedford  .     .      . 

20 

191 

855 

70 

2 

Huntingdonshire 

15 

62 

• 

313 

50 

3 

Rutlandshire 

4 

14 

250 

30 

4 

Herefordshire 

31 

245 

690 

28 

5 

Lincolnshire 

58 

349 

502 

73 

6 

Cambridgeshire 

40 

240 

500 

84 

7 

Buckinghamshire 

33 

287 

769 

45 

8 

Essex      •     •     . 

144 

647 

349 

56 

9 

Suffolk  .     *     . 

109 

482 

342 

49 

10 

Wiltshire     .     . 

75 

506 

575 

40 

11 

Oxfordshire  •     . 

38 

323 

750 

47 

12 

Northamptonshire 
Hertfordshire      • 

42 

342 

714 

51 

13 

43 

319 

642 

61 

14 

Berkshire     .      . 

62 

306 

393 

46 

15 

Norfolk  .     .     . 

163 

666 

509 

50 

16 

Dorsetshire  •     • 

38 

284 

647 

51 

17 

Sussex    . 

105 

539 

413 

25 

18 

Westmoreland  . 

6 

33 

450 

35 

19 

Salop      .     . 

79 

416 

426 

42 

20 

Somersetshire    • 

106 

991 

835 

59 

21 

Hampshire   •      • 

147 

677 

360 

57 

22 

Devonshire  .     . 

96 

687 

615 

55 

23 

Kent.      .      .     . 

210 

962 

358 

78 

tf4 

Worcestershire   . 

51 

566 

1,009 

67 

25 

Cornwall      .     • 

45 

295 

555 

80 

26 

Cumberland 

18 

151 

739 

53 

27 

Leicestershire     • 

47 

466 

891 

65 

28 

Nottinghamshire 

74 

329 

344 

75 

29 

Monmouthshire. 

20 

364 

1,720 

128 

30 

Derbyshire  .     . 

39 

277 

610 

67 

31 

Gloucestershire  , 

141 

1,236 

776 

71 

32 

Cheshire 

80 

943 

1,078 

106 

33 

Yorkshire     •      . 

245 

1,895 

673 

85 

34 

Warwickshire    . 

160 

1,016 

553 

93 

35 

Staffordshire 

91 

1,059 

1,063 

113 

36 

Northumberland 

38 

226 

494 

59 

37 

Durham.      • 

27 

215 

696 

102 

38 

Surrey    •     , 

199 

923 

363 

106 

39 

Tjancashire  • 

371 

3,987 

974 

147 

40 

Middlesex    .     • 

1,217 

3,586 

194 

94 
79 

1,605 

27,132 

482 
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The  centesimal  proportions  at  various  periods  of  life  in 
each  of  those  years  were : — 

1835  1836  1837  1838  1539  1840  1841 


Aged  12  yeara  and  under 

1«67 

1-84 

1-53 

1-58 

1-74 

1-79 

1-79 

Above  18.  not  exceeding  16 

9-70 

9-71 

9-78 

9-92 

10-08 

9*80 

9-78 

H    16 

w 

21 

29-65 

29-03 

29-23 

29-13 

28-07 

88-10 

27-28 

..    81 

•• 

30 

31*92 

31-42 

31-74 

31-24 

31-12 

30-99 

32*10 

„    30 

•t 

40 

14-01 

14-43 

14-55 

14-75 

14-94 

15-38 

15-35 

n    40 

•• 

60 

6-60 

6-76 

6-65 

7-02 

6-97 

7*21 

7*18 

..    60 

$» 

60 

384 

3-33 

3-24 

3-00 

3*83 

3*13 

2-99 

Above  60  years 

• 

•     ■ 

1-30 

1-40 

1-55 

1-58 

1-55 

1-57 

1*51 

Ages  unknown 

• 

•     • 

1-91 

8-08 

1-79 

1-78 

2-30 

2*10 

2-03 

100-   100-   100-   100-   100-   100-   100- 

The  most  disquieting  feature  of  these  details  is  the 
large  amount  of  criminality  found  in  persons  of  tender 
years,  and  who  may  be  considered  victims  of  the  evil 
influences  to  which  they  have  been  exposed.  The  actual 
numbers  of  children  under  sixteen  years  old  who  were 
committed  for  trial  in  the  above  years,  distinguishing 
boys  from  girls,  were — 

Males.         Females.  Total. 


1835 

2,002 

354 

2,356 

1836 

2,057 

366 

2,423 

1837 

2,265 

389 

2,654 

1838 

2,250 

407 

2,657 

1839 

2,425 

463 

2^888 

1840 

2,586 

557 

3,143 

1841 

2^656 

556 

3,212 

The  constant  and  rapid  additions  thus  apparent  in 
the  ranks  of  juvenile  offenders  is  calculated  to  awaken 
the  deepest  and  most  anxious  interest.  It  has  at  length 
compelled  the  government  to  the  adoption  of  active 
measures  for  the  repression  of  the  evil — an  evil  which 
never  should,  nay,  never  could,  have  arisen  but  for  the 
neglect  of  the  legislature  to  furnish  means  for  imparting 
to  all  that  degree  of  moral  training  which  it  is  the  duty 
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of  the  state  to  provide  with  regard  to  the  well-ordering 
of  the  community.  Our  prisons  are  no  longer  to  be 
schools  wherein  the  child  who  may  have  been  led  into 
some  petty  delinquency  is  made  to  perfect  his  education 
in  crime,  and  whence  he  is  to  be  sent  back  into  the 
world  an  accomplished  villain.  The  establishment  of 
the  Reformatory  Prison  at  Parkhurst,  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  is  one  very  important  step  towards  the  repression 
of  crime  by  checking  its  manifestation  at  the  source,  by 
withdrawing  the  young  victims  of  society  from  the  evil 
influences  that  have  been  suffered  to  surround  them 
from  their  birth,  replacing  those  influences  by  motives  to 
virtuous  conduct,  and  supplying  the  means  for  its  pursuit. 

If  we  could  ever  have  doubted  the  great  influence  of 
instruction  in  restraining  men  from  the  commission  of 
crimes,  the  proof  of  its  efficacy  would  have  been  afforded 
by  our  criminal  statistics. 

In  1835  returns  were  first  obtained  of  the  degree  of 
instruction  that  had  been  imparted  to  persons  committed 
for  trial ;  but  as  the  inquiries  only  went  to  determine 
whether  the  parties  could  read  and  writ^,  or  read  only, 
or  were  without  even  that  elementary  degree  of  learning, 
and  did  not  distinguish  such  as  had  been  superiorly 
instructed,  but  little  advantage  could  be  drawn  from  them. 
In  the  following  year  this  deficiency  was  supplied,  and 
we  have  since  been  made  acquainted  with  the  degrees  of 
instruction  of  persons  charged  with  offences,  under  the 
four  following  heads :— • 

1 .  Persons  who  can  neither  read  nor  write  ; 

2.  Persons  who    can   read   only,   or    read  and 

write  imperfectly ; 

3.  Persons  who  can  read  and  write  well ; 

4.  Persons  who  have  received  instruction  beyond 

the  elementary  branches  of  reading  and  writing. 


The  retutDB  under  thuse  heads  in  each  year  in  Kng. 
land  and  Wales,    Irom    1S36  to    1841,  have  been  as 


r^'.r.:?'' 

.f^tt'^r^rJX 

RHduidWnw 

Main. 

F.™..« 

M.l... 

f™.i.. 

isas 

1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 

6,598 
6,684 
6,342 
6,497 
7,145 
7,313 

1,435 
1,780 
1,601 
1,709 
1,913 
1,008 

S.OfiS 
10,147 
10,008 
10,923 
13,151 
13,743 

3,015 
2,151 

3.326 
3,549 
3,958 
3,990 

2,016 
2,057 
2,051 
2,201 

2,038 
1,839 

199 
177 
208 
261 
315 
314 

Milm.           Fsmilti. 

M.1«. 

P™.i,^ 

1S36 
1837 
1B3S 
1839 
1840 
1841 

176 
98 
74 
74 

100 

15 
3 

■s 

4 

1 

490 
431 
430 
916 
941 
941 

72 
94 
SI 
90 
125 
3S 

The  moat  curaory  glance  at  these  figures  must  carry 
ConvictioD  to  ever;  mind  that  inBtruction  has  power  to 
restrain  men  A-om  the  commiseion  of  crimes — of  such  & 
nature  at  least  as  will  bring  them  before  the  bar  of 
justice.  If  we  class  together  those  who  can  neither  read 
nor  write,  and  those  who  have  acquired  only  an  imperfect 
acquaintance  witb  those  elementary  branches  of  know- 
ledge—the  scaffolding  merely  for  the  erection  of  the 
moral  edifice — ^we  find  that  in  the  six  years  comprised 
in  the  returns  there  were,  out  of  143,591  person  a  com- 
mitted, and  whose  degrees  of  inalruciion  were  ascer- 
tained,  the  great  proportion  of  129,441,  or  mure  than  90 
K  3 
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in  100  uninstructed  persons,  while  only  676  persons  had 
enjoyed  the  advantages  of  instruction  beyond  the  ele- 
mentary degree,  and  only  13,4*14  had  mastered,  without 
advancing  beyond,  the  arts  of  reading  and  writing. 

These  numbers  embrace  both  males  and  females.  If 
we  examine  the  returns  with  the  view  of  determining  the 
moral  influence  of  instruction  upon  females,  we  find  that 
among  the  143,591  persons  above  described  there  were 
26,634  females,  or  18*54  per  cent,  of  the  whole;  but 
when  we  inquire  in  what  proportions  females  are  divided 
among  the  diflerent  classes  as  respects  instruction,  we 
see  that  among  the  129,441  uninstructed  persons  there 
were  25,334  females,  or  19'57  per  cent.;  while  among 
13,474  who  could  read  and  write  well  there  were  but 
1,272  females,  or  9*44  per  cent. ;  and  among  the  better 
instructed,  676  persons,  there  were  only  twenty-eight 
females,  or  4*14  per  cent.  The  proportions  in  each 
10,000  persons  accused  that  were  furnished  by  the  males 
and  females  of  these  several  classes  were  as  follows : — 

Males.       Females.      Total. 
Those  wholly  uninstructed,  and  those 

who  could  read  only,  or  read  and 

write  imperfectly 7,250  1,764  9,014 

Those  who  could  read  and  write  well  850  89  939 

Those  superiorly  instructed    .     •     .  45  2  47 

8,145  1,855  10,000 
Of  the  twenty-eight  instructed  females  accused  of 
crimes  throughout  England  and  Wales  in  six  years,  the 
large  proportion  of  fifteen  belong  to  the  first  year  of  the 
series.  Of  these,  twelve  were  accused  of  simple  larceny, 
one  for  receiving  stolen  goods,  one  for  fraud,  and  one  for 
perjury.  There  were,  consequently,  in  five  years,  only 
thirteen  educated  females  brought  to  the  bar  of  criminal 
justice,  viz., — three  in  1837 ;  five  in  1838  ;  four  in  1839 ; 
only   one  in   1840;    and  in   1841   not  one   educated 


female  was  committed  for  trial  among  7,673,633  females 
then  living  in  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

How  much  the  internal  peace  of  the  country  may  be 
affected  by  the  prevalence  of  ignorance,  or  the  spread  of 
knowledge,  may  be  reasonably  inferred  from  the  state  of 
instruction  of  persons  tried  at  the  Sjiecial  Coramiasiun  in 
Octifber,  1&42,  arising  out  of  the  then  recent  rising  in 
the  manufactuTing  dietricts.  This  is  shown  by  the 
following  Table;— 


Bead  dqI;      . 
Ruul  and  wi 


19S 


270 


32-45 
13' 81 
0-18 

100-00 


The  influence  of  instruction  in  preserving  from  legal 
ofiences  would  not  be  fully  understood  by  a  simple 
Btatement  of  the  number  of  instructed  persons  accused 
I  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  go  into 
examination  of  the  cases  of  accused  persons  in 
this  class  for  each  of  the  years  in  which  the  intellectual 
condition  of  the  accused  has  been  distiiiguished,  but  the 
subject  is  of  too  great  importance  ta  the  moral  health 
of  the  nation  to  allow  of  its  being  passed  over  without 
■ome  attempt  to  point  out  the  various  consequences  ihat 
have  been  seen  to  follow  from  even  the  imperfect  degree 
of  training  which  has  hitherto  been  deemed  sufficient  for 
forming  the  minds  and  characters  of  Englishmen.  Fur 
this  purpose  the  following  analv^is  of  the  criminal 
Ktiime  of  England  and  Wales  in  1840  and  1641,  eo  far 
u  they  relate  to  well-instructed  criminals,  is  offered. 

In  1S40  Ibcre  were,  as  already  stated,  100  males  and 
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one  female,  who  had  received  instruction  beyond  reading 
and  writing,  committed  for  trial  in  the  various  counties 
of  England  and  Wales.  Of  this  number  only  fifty-nine 
(fifty-eight  males  and  one  female)  were  convicted,  being 
under  59  per  cent,  of  the  number  accused,  while  the  con- 
victions generally  in  that  year  exceeded  73  per  cent,  of 
the  accused. 

The  convictions  occurred  in  the  following  counties : — 

Inhabitants.  Inhabitants. 


Cambridge 

1 

out  of  a 
pulatioii 

PJ"l  164,609,  or  1  convictior 

ifor  164,509 

Cheshire 

6 

ff 

395,300  „  1             „ 

65,883 

Cornwall 

1 

» 

341,269  „  1 

341,269 

Durham 

2 

» 

324,277  „  1 

162,138 

Bbmx 

1 

» 

344,995  „  1             „ 

344,955 

Huntingdon 

1 

» 

58,699  „  1             „ 

68,699 

Kent 

3 

» 

548,161  „  1             „ 

182,720 

Tjftnr4V*^er 

15 

w 

1,667,064  „  1            „ 

111,137 

Monmouth 

1 

>» 

134,349  „  1             „ 

134,349 

Northampton 

1 

>» 

199,061  „  1            „ 

199,061 

Nottingham 

2 

n 

249,773  „  1             „ 

124,886 

Salop 

1 

» 

230,014  „  1 

230,014 

Somerset 

3 

99 

436,002  „  1 

145,334 

Stafford 

4 

w 

510,206  „  1             „ 

127,551 

Surrey 

3 

>» 

582^613  „  1            „ 

194,204 

Warwick 

5 

»» 

402,121  „  1 

80,424 

Wilts 

2 

» 

260,007  „  1            „ 

130,003 

Worcester 

1 

M 

233,484  „  1 

233,484 

Yorkshire 

5 

99 

1,591,584  „  1            „ 

318^316 

Anglesea 

1 

» 

60,890  „  1             „ 

50,890 

In  twenty  counties  of  England  and  Wales,  with  a 
population  of  8,724,338  persons,  there  were  convicted 
fifty-nine  instructed  persons,  or  one  to  every  14*1,870  in- 
habitants ;  while  the  remaining  thirty-two  counties,  with 
a  population  of  7,182,491,  did  not  furnish  one  convict 
who  had  received  more  than  the  rudest  elements  of 
instruction.     It  is  even  more  worthy  of  remark,   that 
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Middtetest,  llie  metnipolitan  county,  with  ils  1,576,616 
inh&bitantB,  Kintrng  whom  the  proportion  uf  iiistructeil 
persons  is  at  least  equal  la  that  in  any  other  count}',  did 
fuTiiiah  one  educated  convict — a  fact  which,  con- 
sidering the  diversity  of  conditions  and  occupations,  and 
the  amount  of  temptations  that  asBail  its  inhabitants,  it 
would  be  most  difficult  to  believe  upon  any  testimony 
less  certnin  than  that  of  official  returns. 

The  smallnexs  of  the  number  of  criminals  included  in 
the  class  of  educated  persona  might  lead  to  the  belief 
that  a  high  standard  of  intellectual  acquirement  is 
adopted  as  a  qualification  fur  admission  into  that  class ; 
t  has  been  found  upon  inquiry  that  the  reverse  of 
this  belief  is  true,  and  that — owing  probably  to  the  de- 
ficient education  of  some  among  the  officers  of  prisons 
who  moke  the  returns— some  huve  been  represented  as 
■Dperiorly  instructed  who  should  have  been  included 
within  the  third  class,  viz. — those  wboreadand  write  well. 

Among  tlie  fifty-nine  instructed  persons  convicted  in 
1840  were  fourteen  political  offences,  and  one  other, 
whose  offence,  that  of  offering  a  bribe  at  an  election  for  a 
member  of  Parliament,  might  come  under  the  same  de- 
•cription ;  one  fur  manslaughter — a  lad  of  nineteen,  whose 
jmnishment  wastbepayment  of  alineof  100^.  There  were 
eight  instructed  persons  convicted  of  forgery  and  offences 
«gunitthecurrencyouttif430perBonsof  all  degrees  of  in- 
fltniction  who  were  convicted  of  those  offences — a  truly 
■Btisfactory  result,  affording  a  -sufficient  answer  to  the 
objection  urged  (it  is  true)  less  frequently  now  than 
formerly,  that  to  extend  instruction  would  he  to  multiply 
the  crime  of  forgery;  three  were  cases  of  larceny  6y 
tervanls,  and  fifteen  were  caaea  of  simple  larceny.  The 
remaining  seventeen  were  cases  of  embezzlement,  fraud, 
■Maults,  and  other  not  very  heinous  offences. 
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That  the  offences  were  altogether  of  not  a  very  dark 
character  will  appear  from  a  description  of  the  punish- 
ments awarded,  viz. : — 


Transportation 

for 

life 

3 

w 

20  years 

1 

n 

16    „ 

1 

n 

H    „ 

3 

ji 

10    „ 

3 

n 

^  „ 

5 

Imprisonment 

for 

3  years 

—  16  transported. 

2    „         3 

18  months  3 

91 

15    „ 

1 

» 

12    V 

5 

W 

9    „ 

» 

6    „ 

>l 

4    „ 

J> 

3    „ 

9 

J> 

6  weeks 

» 

1  month 

W 

14  days 

—  37  imprisoned. 

Fined  £100 

• 

•     •     • 

10 

• 

•     •     • 

s 

• 

•     •     • 

2 

1 

• 

•     •      • 

1 
—    5  fined. 

Discharged  on 

sureties  • 

1  discharged. 

59 

Of  the  above  there  were — 

Under  20  years  old     ....  5 

Between  20  and  30  years  ...  24 

Between  30  and  45  years  ...  23 

Above  45  years 7 

59 

Lest  it  should  be  thought  that  the  experience  of  one 
year  is  insufficient  to  warrant  the  conclusions  which  would 
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follow  from  the  establishment  of  the  facta  juat  exhibited, 
recourse  has  been  had  to  the  criminal  department  of  the 
Home  Office,  and  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Red- 
grave the  following  analysis  of  the  convictions  of  in- 
structed persons  in  1841  has  also  been  obtained. 

It  has  been  stated  that  126  instructed  persons  were  in 
that  year  accused  in  England  and  Wales.  Of  these, 
seventeen  are  included  in  the  county  of  Somerset.  An 
inquiry,  made  subsequent  to  the  printing  of  the  returns, 
has  made  it  appear  that  these  seventeen  persons  should 
have  been  classed  among  those  who  read  and  write  well, 
not  one  among  them  having  received  any  higher  degree  of 
instruction.  The  number  is  thus  reduced  to  109,  of  whom 
only  74,  or  6*7*89  per  cent.,  were  convicted.  These  con- 
victions occurred  in  the  following  counties  :— 

Inhabit  ants.  Inhabitants. 

l|^j^*.^^P]fi395,300,  or  1  conviction  for  395,300 

344,996 

431,307 

548,161 
1,667,064 

362,717 
1,576,616 

412,621  „ 

250,268 

510,206 

582,613 

260,007 

402,121 

233,484 
1,591,584  „  1 

In  fifteen  English  counties,  with  a  population  of 
9,569,064,  there  were  convicted  seventy-four  instructed 
persons,  or  one  to  every  129,311  inhabitants;  while  the 
twenty-five  remaining  counties  of  England  and  the  whole 
of  Wales,  with  a  population  of  6,342,661,  did  not  among 


Cheshire  . 

1 

Essex  .     .     . 

1 

Gloucester 

1 

Kent  .      .     . 

8 

Lancaster. 

19 

Lincolnshire  • 

1 

Middlesex 

18 

Norfolk     .     . 

1 

Northumberland  2 

Staffordshire  . 

6 

Surrey 

2 

Wiltshire .      . 

2 

Warwickshire 

8 

Worcestershire 

1 

Yorkshire 

3 

J> 


>» 


» 


>J 


V 


>J 


» 


» 


99 


» 


99 


It 


J> 


J> 


99 


» 


JJ 


W 


» 


JJ 


JJ 


JJ 


JJ 


JJ 


JJ 


JJ 


JJ 

344,995 

JJ 

431,307 

J» 

68,520 

JJ 

87,740 

JJ 

362,717 

JJ 

87,590 

JJ 

412,621 

JJ 

125,134 

JJ 

85,034 

JJ 

291,306 

JJ 

130,003 

JJ 

50,265 

JJ 

233,484 

JJ 

530,528 
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them  furnish  one  conviction  of  a  person  who  had  received 
more  than  the  mere  elements  of  instruction.  It  will  be 
remembered  as  a  most  interesting  fact,  one  which  speaks 
irresistibly  in  favour  of  a  general  system  of  education, 
that  not  one  of  the  10^  was  a  female ! 

The  offences  of  which  the  seventy-four  were  convicted 
were  as  follows : — 

MaiiBlaughter 3 

Wounding  with  intoit  to  main ;  shooting  at,  &c.  3 

Bape 1 

Aaaault  with  intent  to  ravish 1 

Common  assaults 4 

Housebreaking      ••......  3 

Horse  stealing .     • 2 

Larceny  by  servants 8 

Larceny 21 

Embezzlement 5 

Stealing  letters  from  post-office    ....  4 

Frauds 7 

Forgery 8 

Uttering  counterfeit  coin 

Forcible  entry 

Perjury      .      .     • 

Neglect  of  duty  in  a  police  officer      .     • 
Delaying  the  delivery  of  a  letter        .     .     • 

74 

The  sentences  pronounced  were  as  follows  :— 

Sentenced  to  death  (for  rape ;  sentence  com- 
muted to  1  yearns  imprisonment)    . 

Transportation  for  life 5 

„  15  years 3 

14    „         1 

12    „        1 


10    «         6 


99 


7    ,.         7 


23 
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Imprisonment — 2  years 5 

„  18  months 1 

15      „ 1 

13      „ 12 

4  .     .  ...  2 

j>  3      „ 8 

M  2„. 1 

1       „ 4 

V  1  day 1 

—  45 

Fined  (1—40  shillings ;  1—1  shilling) .       .  2 

Discharged  on  sureties 2 

Pardoned 1 

74 


Their  ages  were : — 

Under  20  years     .     •     •  *  9 

Between  20  and  30  years  26 

Between  30  and  45  years  31 

Ahove  45  years      ...  8 

74 

In  the  following  table  the  committals  in  England  and 
Wales,  in  each  year  from  1836  to  1839,  are  divided  so 
as  to  show  the  number  of  males  and  females  charged  in 
each  of  the  six  classes  of  crimes  already  described  as 
used  in  the  returns  made  by  the  Home  Office,  distri- 
buting them  according  to  the  absence  of  instructipn,  or 
the  degree  in  which  it  had  been  imparted.  Those  per- 
sons whose  intellectual  condition  was  not  ascertained 
are  not  included  in  the  table.  In  consequence  of  a 
change  made  in  the  arrangement  of  the  returns  presented 
to  Parliament,  the  same  information  cannot  be  given  for 
any  year  later  than  1839. 
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74 
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« 

IIS 
123 
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1 

•« 

B 

.. 

6,4« 

'■™ 

I0.52S 

-^ 

>.m 
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74 

C 

The  feeling  in  fnvour  of  impartiii 
populitliau  generally  has  been  rapidly  spreading  during 
the  lut  few  years,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  we  shall  agaiti 
■ee  reaistance  offered  in  Parliament  to  a  very  moderate 
rote  of  money  fur  that  iitirpose,  as  was  the  case  in  1839, 
when  the  grant  of  30,000^,,  brought  forward  and  enp- 
ported  by  all  the  power  of  the  Goveinment,  was  carried 
by  OTiIj  a  bare  majority.  The  convictions  of  all  parties 
Appear  now  to  be  engaged  in  favour  of  the  opinion,  then 
int  praetically  enforced,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State 
lo  provide,  or  at  least  to  aid  in  providiiis;,  means  for 
lesoiing  the  multitude  from  the  debasement  inseparable 
irom  ignorance. 

The  French  Government  preceded  us  in  mating  a 
dusiEcation  of  offenders  according  to  their  degrees  of 
iRtniction,  a.  course  which  hus  forcibly  drawn  attention 
>  a  Euhject  for  the  elucidation  of  whicli  no  means  pre- 
piotwly  existed.  It  seems  deaerving  of  remaik,  that  an 
Ugument  was  at  one  time  found  by  persons  unfriendly 
Athe  spread  of  instruction,  in  the  comparative  state  of 
the  most  instructed  und  least  instructed  de- 

ments    of   France.      It   ha-s    been    shown    by   M. 

Jaeiry*,  that  in  the  departments  where  the  greatest 
)unt  of  instruction  had  been  imparted,  there  the 
^^^  itest  amount  of  crime  was  foond  to  exist,  and  thence 
like  conclusion  was  iiastily  formed  that  instruction  is 
lalavourable  to  innocence.  An  examination  of  the  facta 
■ddticed  by  M.  Guerry,  aided  by  a  little  reflection,  would 
itve  shown  how  false  was  such  a  conclusion.  That  ex- 
taination  would  have  established  the  fact,  that  although 
a  greater  proportion  of  olTences  in  the  mote 
nlightened  departments,  the  criminals  were  found  among 
the  uninstructed,  and  refiection  would  soon  have  shown 
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why  this  must  be  so.  In  an  instructed  community, 
those  who  had  not  partaken  of  the  advantage  of  educa- 
tion would  be  placed  in  circumstances  unfavourable  to 
the  pursuit  of  honest  callings,  since  the  instructed  would 
command  a  preference  from  all  who  had  employments 
to  bestow ;  and  besides,  where  ignorance  abounds,  the 
standard  of  morals  must  be  low,  and  offences  which 
could  not  be  tolerated  in  a  more  enlightened  community 
might  pass  unnoticed. 

The  criminal  jurisprudence  of  Scotland  is,  in  some 
respects,  on  a  better  footing  than  that  of  England.  The 
existence  of  a  public  prosecutor  relieves  individuals 
against  whom  trespasses  have  been  committed  from  the 
expense  of  time  and  the  inconvenience  otherwise  of  coming 
forward  to  accuse,  and  thus  renders  punishment  more  cer- 
tain. It  is,  besides,  the  duty  of  the  oflQcers  of  justice  to 
inquire  into  the  circumstances  attending  every  crime 
that  is  known  to  have  been  committed,  without  waiting, 
as  in  England,  until  some  person  shall  have  been  accused 
and  apprehended  on  account  of  the  same.  By  the  prac- 
tice in  Scotland  it  will  sometimes  happen  that  the  in- 
quiry thus  made  serves  to  point  out  the  culprit,  who,  for 
want  of  such  a  preliminary  investigation,  would  have 
remained  undiscovered.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to 
determine  in  what  degree  this  greater  chance  of  detection 
and  punishment  deters  from  the  commission  of  offences, 
but  that  it  must  have  some  good  effect  few  will  be  dis- 
posed to  doubt. 

It  is  surprising  that  a  system  so  superior  in  these 
respects  to  that  of  England  should  have  been  unaccom- 
panied by  any  plan  for  the  systematic  registration  of 
offences.  The  performance  of  this  important  duty  seems 
to  have  been  left  very  much  to  the  discretion  of  local 
officers,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  it  was  very  imper- 
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fectly  done  by  some,  and  not  even  attempted  by  othera, 
until  the  paBsing  of  the  Act  1  WiUijim  IV.,  c.  31,  which 
empowered  the  Secretary  of  State  fur  the  Home  Depart- 
ment to  require  from  the  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland  the 
preparation  for  Parliament  of  criminal  returns  for  each 
year,  according  to  a  form  specified  in  the  statute,  and 
which  the  Secretary  of  State  had  power  to  vary  at  his 
pleasure.  The  form  prescribed  by  the  Act  was  used  up 
lo  1835  incluaive,  with  the  exception  of  1831,  the  returns 
for  which  year  have,  by  some  accident,  not  appeared ; 
n  1836,  and  each  Bubsequent  year,  the  criminal 
IS  for  Scotland  have  been  assimilated  in  form  to 
those  which  relate  lo  England  and  Wales. 

The  number  of  persons  committed,  convicted,  sen- 
tenced to  death,  and  executed,  in  Scotland,  in  the  foUow- 
ig  years,  between  1830  and  1835,  were — 
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1833  1,898       ft33         1,19J       3S3           SI  3       .. 
2,033      331        I.IIS      37S          9        I  3      ,. 

1834  2,123      3SS        1,403.     3S7          6        1  4       . . 
1B3»      3,323      612        1,473      437          fi        1  4        1 

The  number  of  committalain  Scotland  since  183S  have 


R38            3,323  B99  3,932 

2,391  735  3,1 2fi 

2,609  809  3,418 

%iW)  919  3,409 

3,866  t,006  3,873 

3,533  1,039  3,3fl3 

Distinguishing  the  accused  according  lo  the  classes  of 
imfs,  and  the  circumstances  of  instruction,  so  far  as 

these  were  ascerlaincd.the  numbers  were  in  each  year  as 

foUows : — 
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The  commilments  for  crime  in  SCulUod  are  much 

fewer  in  jiroportion  to  the  population  than  in  England, 

In  1841  the  proportiooB  were,  in  England  and  Walea, 

one  committal  for  573  persons,  and  in   Scotland  one  for 

738  persons.     The  cumpaiison  in  ferour  of  Scotland  in 

diis  respect,  ae  evincing  a  greater  degree  of  personal  re- 

Bpectabilily,  is,  however,  at  least  neutralized  by  the  much 

larger  proportion  of  females  committed  in  Scotland.    In 

that  jFear(  1841}  there  was  committed  in  England  and 

Wrfea  one  in  every  1565  females  living,  and  in  Scotland 

one  in  every  1343.    The  proportion  of  convictions  to  com- 

minaU  is  greater  in  Scotland   than  in  England.     Those 

proportionB  in  each  of  the  six  jeara  from  1836  to  1841 

:.     i 
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Eii«1m^  aad  Wale*. 

SeolUad. 

1836 

70-39 

per  cent. 

73-64  percent. 

1837 

72-37 

n 

74-60         „ 

1838 

72*68 

n 

76-74        „ 

1839 

72-95 

n 

75-82        „ 

1840 

73-29 

•n 

75-13        „ 

1841 

73-05 

» 

74-87        „ 

This  result  is  probably  owing  to  the  investigation  by 
competent  persons  which  precedes  commitment  in  Scot- 
land; a  circumstance  which  may,  in  some  measure, 
account  also  for  the  fewer  commitments  proportioned  to 
population  than  are  made  in  England. 

The  proportionate  ages  at  which  committals  were 
made  in  each  of  the  years  1836  to  1841,  in  Scotland, 
were — 

1836  1837  1838  1839  1840  1841 

Aged  12  yean  and  under   .     . 
Above  12  and  not  exceeding  16 

16  .,  81 

21  ,.  30 

30  ..  40 

40  ,,  50 

50  .,  60 

AboTe60year 0*82 

Ages  unknown 

100-      100-      100-      100-      100-      100- 

The  proportionate  numbers  under  16  years  are  much 
greater  than  in  England.  The  actual  numbers  of  boys 
and  girls  charged  with  oflfences  were — 


2-40 

2*69 

2-16 

3-11 

3-39 

3*68 

12-60 

14*01 

12-69 

14-99 

14-41 

13-81 

24*88 

23.80 

26-30 

25-84 

SS-83 

25-10 

31-79 

29-72 

29-43 

28-30 

31-07 

29-81 

15-67 

15-64 

16  00 

15'89 

15-70 

16-76 

6-98 

7-74 

6-20 

7-27 

7-41 

7-16 

301 

3*33 

2-67 

3-U 

2-89 

3-00 

0-82 

1-34 

0-76 

0  91 

1-53 

1-24 

1*85 

1-73 

3-89 

0-58 

0-77 

0-45 

Boys. 

Girls. 

ToUl. 

1836 

380 

58 

438 

1837 

452 

70 

522 

1838 

426 

82 

508 

1839 

491 

125 

616 

1840 

554 

135 

689 

1841 

497 

126 

623 

The  increase  in  these  numbers,  from  year  to  year,  is 
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even  greater  proportionally  to    the  number  than   in 
England. 

The  number  of  accused  persons  in  Scotland,  to  whom 
instruction  beyond  reading  and  writing  had  been  im- 
parted, are  given  in  a  preceding  table.  It  has  not  been 
practicable  to  obtain  any  analysis  of  these  cases  for  any 
year  except  1836,  when  the  number  of  instructed  per- 
sons accused  was  fifty-five,  of  whom  one  was  a  female, 
the  whole  numbers  accused  having  been  2223  males 
and  699  females.  Of  the  fifty-five  instructed  persons 
accused,  forty-one  were  convicted.  Their  offences 
were, — 

Bestiality 1 

Assaults 14 

Housebreaking 2 

Theft— 14  males,  1  female      .      .  15 

Fraud 2 

Forgery      •     • 3 

Perjury 1 

Breach  of  the  peace     ....  1 

Other  offences 2 

41 

The  punishments  awarded  were, — 

Transportation  for  life   ...     2 
„  14  years.     .     1 

»  7      „  .     .     1 

—    4 

Outlawry 2 

Imprisonment  for  12  months    .     1 

M  ^       M  •      1 

W  8         l>  •       1 

))  6      »  •  2 

M  4      „  .  2 

J)  3      „  .  2 

»                  2      „  .  7 

„  40  days  .  .  1 

„                  1  month  .  5 
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Imprisonment  for  20  days 


14 
10 


Fined  £d  0«.      .     .     . 
3  3«.  each    . 
2  2».      .     .     . 
10*.... 
Sum  not  mentioned 


Discharged  on  giving  surety 


27 


2 
—    7 
1 

41 


The  ages  of  the  forty-one  convicts  were, — 

Under  20  years     ...  2 

Between  20  and  30  years  23 

Between  30  and  45  years  12 

Above  45  years      ...  4 

41 

During  the  six  years  embraced  by  the  returns  we  have 
been  examining,  there  were  only  sixteen  educated  females 
accused  of  offences  in  Scotland.  We  have  not  any  means 
for  ascertaining  the  result  of  these  accusations,  but  compar- 
ing that  number  with  the  result  in  England,  we  find  that  it 
is  far  less  favourable.  Taking  the  difference  of  population 
into  the  calculation,  there  should  have  been  in  the  six  years 
not  more  than  five  educated  females  accused  in  Scotland 
to  be  equal  to  the  twenty-eight  accused  in  the  same 
period  in  England  and  Wales,  This  difference  is  pro- 
bably owing  to  the  more  general  spread  of  instruction  in 
Scotland,  and  therefore  to  the  greater  proportion  of  the 
population  qualified  to  rank  among  well-instructed  per- 
sons. 

During  the  year  for  which  we  are  thus  enabled  to 
analyze  the  criminal  returns,  there  were  only  fifteen 
counties  among  the  thirty-two  into  which  Scotland  is 
divided  that  furnished  causes  for  criminal  accusations 
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against  educated  persons.    The  returns  do  not  distin- 
guish the  counties  in  which  convictions  followed,  but  in 
the  following  table  will  be  seen  the  numbers  of  persons 
of  that  class  who  were  accused  in  each  of  the  six  years, 
1836  to  1841,  in  the  several  counties  of  Scotland.     It 
will  be  found,  on  inspection  of  this  table,  that  there  is 
one  county,  Peebles-shire,  which  presents  an  honourable 
blank ;  that  there  are  four  counties — Banflf,  Bute,  Caith- 
ness, and  Wigton — in  each  of  which  only  one  accusation 
appears  during  the  six  years ;  that  there  are  six  other 
counties — Clackmannan,     Elgin,     Inverness,  Kirkcud- 
bright, Nairn,  and  Ross  and  Cromarty — each  of  which, 
during  the  six   years,   furnished  two  accusals  against 
educated  persons;  that  five  other  counties,  viz. — Ber- 
wick, Dumbarton,  Orkney  and  Zetland,    Selkirk  and 
Sutherland — did  not  furnish,  on  the  average,  each  one 
such  accusal  in  the  year ;  and  that  there  were  only  seven 
of  the  thirty-two  counties  against  whose  educated  inha- 
bitants accusations  were  brought  in  every  one  of  the  six 
years : — 

1836  183T  1838  1839  1840  1841  Total. 


Aberdeen  .     .      . 

13 

12 

4 

2 

3 

2 

36 

Argyle       .     .     . 

•  • 

6 

2 

•  • 

3 

11 

Ayr      •      .      .     . 

2 

• . 

5 

•  • 

7 

Banff  .     •     .     . 

. . 

. . 

1 

1 

Berwick     •     .      . 

. . 

2 

1 

3 

Bute     .      .     •     . 

« . 

.  • 

1 

1 

Caithness  .     .     . 

1 

• . 

• . 

1 

Clackmannan  •     • 

1 

* . 

. . 

1 

2 

Dumbarton      •     . 

1 

. . 

. . 

2 

1 

4 

Dumfries   •     .     • 

1 

•  • 

2 

1 

3 

.  • 

7 

Edinburgh.     . 

6 

14 

22 

9 

9 

4 

64 

Elgin  and  Moray 

• . 

• . 

.  • 

1 

•  • 

1 

2 

Fife     .... 

1 

. . 

1 

2 

3 

4 

11 

Forfar  .... 

6 

7 

7 

2 

3 

6 

31 

Haddington     .     . 

1 

.  • 

3 

1 

2 

1 

8 

• 

L 

2 
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1836 

183T 

1S38 

1839 

1840 

1841 

Total 

InYemess   •     .     • 

•  • 

•  • 

T 

•  • 

T 

•  • 

2 

Kincardine      •     . 

1 

•  • 

2 

3 

.  • 

7 

Kinross       .      •     • 

5 

.  • 

. . 

1 

• . 

7 

Kirkcudbright 

•  « 

• . 

. . 

1 

. . 

I 

2 

Lanark.      .     •     • 

11 

14 

12 

5 

11 

5 

5S 

Linlithgow.     • 

2 

6 

6 

3 

2 

20 

Nairn   .... 

. . 

1 

1 

•  • 

•  • 

.  • 

2 

Orkney  &  Zetland 

.  • 

.  * 

2 

2 

1 

. . 

5 

Peebles.     •     .     . 

•  * 

. . 

•  • 

•  • 

•   • 

.  • 

• . 

Perth    .... 

2 

1 

8 

•  • 

4 

.  • 

15 

Renfrew     •     •     • 

5 

4 

7 

7 

8 

2 

33 

Ross  and  Cromarty 

1 

. . 

1 

•  • 

•  • 

.  • 

2 

Roxburgh  •     • 

3 

3 

3 

3 

7 

5 

24 

Selkirk      .      .     . 

. . 

1 

. . 

1 

1 

1 

4 

Stirling      .     .     . 

• . 

1 

6 

2 

2 

1 

12 

Sutherland 

•  • 

.  • 

.  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

3 

3 

Wigton      .      .     . 

• . 

•  • 

. . 

1 

•  • 

■  • 

1 

55  68  93  57  71  42  386 
The  criminal  returns  for  Ireland  have  not  hitherto 
been  made  to  distinguish  between  persons  who  read  and 
write  well,  and  those  who  have  been  instructed  in  any 
higher  branch  of  knowledge;  it  will  not  be  possible, 
therefore,  to  carry  this  line  of  examination  into  the  cri- 
minal statistics  of  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  but 
in  closing  the  remarks  which  the  facts  here  recorded,  as 
experienced  in  Great  Britain,  so  naturally  called  for,  re- 
garding the  influence  of  education  in  restraining  from  the 
commission  of  crime,  it  is  necessary  to  guard  against  the 
inference  that  to  instruct  a  man  beyond  the  merest 
elements  of  human  acquirement  will  suffice  to  destroy  all 
tendency  to  evil  courses,  and  that  we  require  nothing 
more  than  the  initiation  of  the  people  generally  into  some 
certain  branches  of  school  learning  in  order  to  render 
our  prisons  useless,  and  to  shut  up  our  courts  of  justice. 
That  amid  the  many  thousands  who  are  yearly  called  to 
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snswer  fur  offences  commitled  against  the  peraons  und 
ihe  property  of  their  fellow  citizens,  bo  very  Email  a  pro- 
portion Hs  45  in  10,000  in  EngSaod,  and  197  in  10,000 
in  Scotland,  should  have  belonged  to  classes  hnvin^re- 
eeived  the  benefit  of  something  beyond  the  merest  rudi- 
ments of  knowledge,  ought  not  Co  lead  us  to  believe  that 
the  same  amount  of  instruction,  if  imparted  to  all,  would 
diminish  offences  in  anything  like  tliat  proportiou.  In 
communities  where  the  great  mass  of  the  people  ore  left 
ignorance,  and  only  a  few,  comparatively,  are  in- 
stTucieU,  those  few  will  find  tlieraselves  in  a  far  better 
position  than  the  moss  for  obtaining  lioneet  eniploymenl, 
and  thus  will  have  fewer  lemptalkous  to  withstand.  If  all 
equallv  instructed,  this  condition,  of  course,  could 
not  exist,  ond  then  we  might  be  better  able  to  estimate  at 
Its  true  value  the  moral  influence  of  instruction.  Know- 
ing what  we  know  of  the  quality  of  education  as  it  has 
, usually  beeii  imparted  to  the  youth  of  this  country,  dare 
Ve  hope  that  its  restraining  influence  would  be  great  ? 
It  is  true,  we  might  even  then  espect  to  put  an  end  to 
much  of  ihe  violence  and  fraud  by  which  the  community 
JB  DOW  disgraced.  Merely  instructed  persons  would 
-Iwtter  calculate  the  worldly  advantages  and  disadvantages 
)ot  light  and  wrong  conduct ;  and  who  can  estimate  how 
lOch  of  crime  and  consequent  misery  in  the  world  result 
KHD  miscalculation !  But  further,  is  it  not  certain  that 
n  instructed  community  would  be  able  to  apply  its  ener- 
gies more  beneficially  for  the  whole  than  is  possible 
vhere  general  ignorance  prevails — that  employments 
would  be  more  certain  and  more  profitable,  and  tempta- 
tions to  dishoneEty  fewer  and  weaker  ?  * 

*  Tbe  |irapurliuD  of  ofteaiiea  in  England  and  Walfi,  in  1S41, 
wn  i  in  ^^3  "f  '■^n  papulafiini ;  in  Scutland,  1  in  742 ;  s  diB^ntice 
In  ftiruur  of  tbe  tultei  wbicb  il  »  faic  to  attribute  in  great  part,  IT  nut 
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It  is  a  common  remark,  that  in  every  community  we 
must  look  to  those  who  occupy  the  middle  rank  of  so- 
ciety for  the  greatest  amount  of  virtue;  and  we  may 
believe  that  the  remark  would  not  have  received,  as  it 
has,  the  general  assent  of  society,  unless  it  has  been  sup- 
ported at  least  by  appearances.  Is  it  true,  then,  that  a  con- 
dition midway  between  poverty  and  affluence  is  the  most 
favourable  to  human  excellence,  meaning,  by  that  term, 
virtuous  conduct  proceeding  from  principle  ?  This  may 
well  be  doubted.  We  may  find  that  a  smaller  proportion  of 
open  profligacy  exists  among  persons  placed  in  that  con- 
dition than  is  apparent  among  the  richer  class,  and  in 
the  ranks  of  the  poor,  without  being  therefore  forced  to 
admit  that  the  middle  class  is  governed  by  a  nicer  sense 
of  propriety  or  juster  views  of  duty  than  others.  May  it 
not  be,  that  the  greater  decency  of  their  conduct  is  the 
result  of  circumstances  rather  than  of  princi]jle ;  that, 
being  removed  from  the  temptations  ofiered  by  idleness 
and  opportunity  to  the  rich,  and  from  the  yet  stronger 
temptations  of  want,  from  which  there  is  no  escape  for 
the  poor,  they  are  constrained  to  pursue  a  routine  of  daily 
employment  which  leaves  but  little  time  for  the  indulgence 
of  immoral  pursuits  ?  The  judgment  of  men  upon  the 
conduct  of  others  can  only  be  formed  upon  a  view  of  their 
outward  acts,  since  we  cannot  duly  appreciate  their  motives 
for  what  they  do,  nor  the  degree  of  fortitude  exercised  in 
what  they  resist ;  else  we  might  probably  find  that  good 
dispositions  are  pretty  equally  divided,  and  be  made  to 
acknowledge  their  existence  under  circumstances  appa- 
rently the  most  unpromising. 

The  good  effect  which  honest  employment  is  calcu- 
lated to  produce  upon  even  the  worst  of  criminals,  and 

entirely,  to  tlie  more  general  spread  of  instruction  as  compared  in 
that  respect  with  England. 


CII-   tI-1  CHIME. 

under  apparently  tho  moat  un favourable  c 
Bmj  be  leiiriied  from  the  following  testimony  offered  by 
the  Himourable  Grey  Bennet  to  the  commitlee  on  the 
state  of  the  police  of  the  metropolis,  which  sat  in  1817, 
uid  of  which  he  was  chftirman. 

"  I  had  been  there  (Newgate  priaon)  a  few  weeks 
before,  and  found  it,  as  usual,  in  the  moat  degraded  and 
-afflicting  state.  The  women  were  then  maed  all  toge- 
ther, old  and  young — the  yowng  beginners  witli  the  old 
offenders— the  girl  for  the  first  offence  with  the  hardened 
And  drunken  proalitiite — (he  tried  with  the  untried — the 
accused  with  the  condemned — the  transports  with  those 
under  sentence  of  death ;  all  were  crowded  together  in 
e  promiscuous  assemblage,  noisy,  idle,  and  pruiiigate; 
clamorous  at  the  gratings  soliciting  money,  and  begging 
jftt  the  prison  window  with  spooue  attached  to  the  ends  of 
iSticks.  In  little  more  than  a  fortnight  the  whole  scene 
iWBB  changed,  through  the  humane  and  philanthropic 
lions  of  Mrs.  Fry,  the  wife  of  a  banker  in  the  city. 
In  the  first  yard  I  viiited  were  seventy-eight  women; 
y-five  of  these  were  employed  on  needlework  which 
bad  been  procured  for  them.  In  one  fortnight  the 
:  done  was  344  shirts,  64  shifts,  59  aprons,  and 
950  pinafores.  There  are  yet  no  proper  means  for 
Glassiticalian  and  arrangement  of  the  prisoners,  but  the 
rilEmge  in  their  appearance  was  most  striking.  Tiie  bold 
liardened  look  of  guilt  was  gone — the  impudent  system 
tf  begging  had  ceased — all  were  busy  and  cheerful,  and 
It  least  looked  contented  and  happy.  I  asked  in  all  the 
noma  of  the  prisons  if  ihey  preferred  occupation  to  idle- 
UM,  and  if  they  approved  of  the  change  ?  The  answer 
waa  unanimously,  ye4 ;  and  several  with  tears  in  their 
eyea  said, '  I  f  we  had  had  any  means  of  gaining  our  bread, 
He  should  nut  have  been  here.'  " 
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What  a  lesson  in  government  may  be  learned  from  this 
declaration !  It  is  not  pretended  that  the  active  inter- 
ference of  government  can  possibly  be  given,  or  that  if 
it  were  possible  it  would  be  efficacious,  in  providing  honest 
employments  for  the  people.  But  much  may  be  done 
in  removing  legislative  impediments  that  lie  in  the  way 
of  industry,  in  opening  new  markets,  and  extending  those 
already  open  to  our  commerce ;  and  until  all  that  is  pos- 
sible in  this  respect  shall  have  been  accomplished,  and 
all  that  is  needed  in  the  way  of  education  and  moral 
training  of  the  people  shall  have  been  supplied,  is  it  un- 
just to  say  that  a  part,  at  least,  of  the  criminality,  in- 
duced by  restrictions  and  by  ignorance,  lies  at  the  door 
of  the  legislature  ? 

If  forced  to  leave  the  question  here,  there  would,  how- 
ever, be  but  little  cause  for  hoping  that  in  future  years  the 
rapid  march  of  crime  which  we  have  witnessed  could  be 
arrested.  Our  hopes,  in  this  respect,  must  be  based 
upon  the  conviction,  fast  gaining  converts  among  all  that 
are  powerful  to  influence  the  course  of  legislation,  that  to 
impart  mechanically  the  rudiments  of  instruction,  or  even 
to  carry  a  pupil  through  a  course  of  classical  learning, 
should  not  be  considered  education — that  the  educator 
must  form  the  character  as  well  as  store  the  memory — 
must  implant  as  living  principles  within  the  pupil's  heart 
a  reverence  for  truth  and  justice.  To  imagine  that  this 
end  can  be  attained  without  awakening  the  spirit  of  reli- 
gion in  his  heart,  were  worse  than  useless;  but  when 
this  chord,  which  can  be  found  when  sought  for  in  every 
human  breast,  shall  once  be  rightly  attuned,  all  diflSculty 
must  be  over,  and  it  must  thenceforth  be  next  to  impos- 
sible for  any  degree  of  temptation  to  draw  him  into  the 
ranks  of  habitual  criminality. 

The  Irish  returns  of  crime  have  not  until  late  years 
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been  rendered  with  regularity.  The  number  of  com- 
mittals and  convictions  in  each  of  the  eight  years  from 
1805  to  1812  inclusive  were  as  follows: — 

Committed.  Convicted. 

1805  3,600  609 

1806  3,781  643 

1807  3,522  608 

1808  3,704  668 

1809  3,641  848 

1810  3,799  819 

1811  4,162  1,113 

1812  4,386  1,458 

The  proportion  of  convictions  to  committals  in  the  above 
years  is  on  the  average  but  little  more  than  22  per  cent., 
affording  an  unfavourable  view  of  the  administration  of 
justice  in  Ireland  at  that  time.  In  each  of  the  six  years 
from  1805  to  1810  there  were  executed — 


Between  1812  and  1822  there  must  have  occurred 
either  a  fearful  increase  of  crime,  or  a  much  more  vigi- 
lant police,  for  the  committals  in  that  interval  of  ten 
years  were  trebled  in  number.  The  returns  from  1822 
done  to  the  present  time  have  been  given  with  regularity, 
and  we  find  that  the  committals  and  convictions,  the 
numbers  sentenced  to  death,  and  the  executions  in  each 
year  from  1822  to  1834,  were  as  follows: — 

CommKted.  Sentenced   Total    Executed 

Tears.  Males.  Females.  Total. 

1822  12,766  2,485  15,251 

1823  12,240  2,392  14,632 

1824  12^444  2^814  15,258 


1805 

42,  of  whom  9 

1806 

42 

„        10 

1807 

55 

„         10 

1808 

53 

„         15 

1809 

66 

„         13 

1810 

29 

13 

Convicted. 

to 
Death. 

Exe- 
cuted. 

for 
Murder. 

7,572 

341 

101 

42 

7,285 

241 

61 

18 

7,742 

295 

60 

l3 

41 

Yean. 

Males. 

1825 

12)563 

1826 

13,268 

1827 

14,598 

1828 

11,919 

1829 

12)471 

1830 

12,709 

1831 

13,148 

1832 

13,160 

1833 

14,923 
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Committed.  Sentenced   Total  Executed 

Convicted.         to  Exe-         for 

Females.    Total.  Death,     cuted.    Murder. 

2,952  15,515  8,571  181  18     9 

3,050  16,318  8,716  2S1  34  17 

3,433  18,031  10,207  346  37  12 

2,764  14,683  9,269  211  21  16* 

2,800  15,271  9,449  224  38  21 

3,085  15,794  9,902  262  39  14 

3,044  16,192  9,605  307  37  25 

2,896  16,056  9,759  319  39  17 

2,896  17,819  11,444  237  39  26 

1834  17,757   3,624  21,381  14,253  197  43  31 

In  1835  the  returns  were  assimilated  in  most  respects 
to  those  made  in  England  and  Scotland,  exhibiting  the 
number  of  ofifeuders,  male  and  female,  in  each  of  the 
six  divisions  or  classes  of  crimes  as  already  explained;* 
distinguishing  also  the  ages  of  persons  committed,  and 
(with  the  important  omission  of  those  instructed 
beyond  reading  and  writing)  showing  their  degree  of 
instruction  also. 

The  number  of  committals  and  convictions  in  each  of 
the  six  divisions  in  the  years  since  1834  have  been  as 
follows : — 

First  Class.  Second  Class.  Third  Class. 

Years.  Committed.  Convicted.  ComTiHted.  Convicted.  Committed.  Convicted. 

1835  7,622  5,832  5U\  228  6,175  3,695 

1836  7,769  6,099  671  331  6,593  4,259 

1837  4,132  2,631  662  344  6,963  4,478 

1838  4,325  2,710  610  263  7,436  4,529 

1839  7,457  3,156  1,255  352  11,143  5,695 

1840  5,708  2,584  1,146  334  10,514  5,663 

1841  5,297  2,32i  1,127  316  8,313  4,496 

Fourth  Class.  Fifth  Class.  .       Sixth  class. 

Years.  Committed.  Convicted.  Committed.  Convicted.  Committed.  Convicted. 

1835  369    174     184     86     6,309    5,197 

1836  500     281     214     114     8,141    7,026 

*  See  page  194. 
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Fourth  aass.  Fifth  Clasg.  Sixth  ClaM. 

Tears.  Committed.  Convicted.  Committed.  Convicted.  Committed.  Convicted. 

1837  198     HI     161     104  2,688    1,868 

1838  122     35     194     105  3,036    1,967 

1839  306     74     179     76  6,052    2,696 

1840  218     82     201     100  6,045    2,431 

1841  315     48     153     62  5,591    2,041 

The  total  numbers  of  males  and  females  committed, 
of  convictions,  of  sentences  to  death,  and  of  executions, 
in  these  seven  years,  were  : — 


Committed. 

Sentenced 

Total 

Executed 

to 

Exe- 

for 

Years. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total.    ( 

Convicted. 

Death. 

cuted. 

Murder 

1835 

17,398 

3,807 

21,205 

15,216 

179 

27 

19 

1836 

19,619 

4,272 

23,891 

18,110 

175 

14 

12 

1837 

11,320 

3,484 

14,804 

9,536 

154 

10 

10 

1838 

11,764 

3,959 

15,723 

9,609 

39 

3 

3 

1839 

20,094 

6,298 

26,392 

12,049 

66 

17 

15 

1840 

17,835 

5,998 

23,833 

11,194 

43 

•  • 

•  • 

1841 

15,507 

5,289 

20,796 

9,287 

40 

5 

5 

On  inspecting  these  figures  one  cannot  fail  to  be 
struck  with  the  exceedingly  great  degree  of  irregularity 
experienced  in  the  latter  years  of  the  series.  There  is 
the  same  and  (population  considered)  even  a  greater 
rapidity  of  increase  than  we  have  seen  in  England,  but 
attended  with  the  most  violent  alternations.  The  com- 
mittals, which  were  23,891  in  1836,  fell  in  the  following 
year  to  14,804,  or  38  per  cent.  ;  in  1838  the  number 
was  nearly  as  moderate ;  but  in  1839  it  jumped  to  26,392, 
an  advance  of  6*7  per  cent.,  and  which  exhibited  the 
proportion  of  accusations  to  the  population  as  1  in  3079 
while  in  England  during  the  same  year  it  was  as  1  in 
634.  Between  1836  and  1837  the  convictions  were 
lessened  in  a  greater  degree  than  the  committals,  viz., 
from  18,110  to  9536,  or  47  per  cent. ;  while  the  increase 
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of  convictionB  i 


}  from    1838  was  only  25}  per 


Tbe  greatest  amount  of  fluctuations  have  occurred 
with  respect  to  four  heads  of  offences, — assaults,  illicit 
diitUlatioD,  riot  and  rescue,  and  misdemeanors  not 
otherwise  described.  If  the  numbers  found  under  those 
titles  are  subtracted  from  the  whole,  the  agreement 
between  the  various  years  will  be  in  a  great  measure 
established — 
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Jl 

Jl 
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Jl 

4 

i\ 
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3;  086 
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in. 337 
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9.339 
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.:;. 

13. i% 

.:;t= 

11,157 

5,43B 

The  per  centage  proportion  of  offenders  in  each  of  the 
six  classes,  and  during  each  of  the  seven  years,  was : — 
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m 

agi.lmt 

attoa-t 
Propctly 

■er 

Othri 

T«.il. 

\ 

1835 

18Sfl 
1837 
J8li8 
I83S 
1840 
1811 

35' 9S 
33' 52 
27-31 
27-51 
39-25 
23-95 
25' « 

29' 13 
27 '80 
47  ■in 
47  ■39 
42-22 
4412 
33^BS 

1-74 
2- 09 
1-34 
0-78 
1-16 
0.91 
1-51 

2B-7 
34-0 

la-i 

19-3 
32-9. 

aa-3 

2C-B 

■81 

■47 

■76 
■91 
■43 

1-08 

1(H 

00 
00 
00 
00 

The  ages  of  persons   commilled  in   each  of  the  years 
were  as  follow  : — 

1S35 

i.»o 

1S.T 

I»3S 

M. 

F. 

M, 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

lEjeilijinduiidBr 

„   aim 30   ., 

7> 

'1 

113 

9} 
Slli 

l| 

S.4fil 

1,«1 

loa 

9.40» 
4,215 
1.991 

101 
93S 

so 

3S9 

•l 

iii 

7,398 

i,ao7 

i9.ai 

I.KS 

1,SH) 

},4M 

1,761 

i.m 

1S39 

1840 

m. 

M. 

F. 

M.     1      V. 

M. 

P. 

"  Biio3o  ;; 

ilMunnaiiMd.     . 

2S7 

'1 

2,665 

'449 
193 

29H 

a.sas 

39S 

l.OM 
l,T4ft 

80,09* 

e.m 

17.635 

S.9-38 

16.418 

5,178 
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The  centesimal  proportions  of  committals  at  dififerent 
ages  are  added  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  them  with 
the  returns  for  England  and  Scotland, — 


1835 

1S36 

183T 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

12  yean  and  under 
From  12  to  16  yean 
„    16  to  21    ., 
„    21  to  30    „ 
„    30  to  40    „ 
„    40to60    „ 
„    60  to  60    ., 
Above  60  yean    . 

0-67 

4-75 

23-65 

43-20 

17-63 

6-47 

2-81 

0«82 

0-89 

5-11 

24-45 

42-24 

16-74 

6-76 

2-95 

0.86 

0-74 

6*35 

22-86 

40-51 

17-90 

8-08 

2  56 

1-00 

0-84 

6-89 

23-05 

39-70 

17-92 

8-72 

2-91 

0-97 

2-04 

7-67 

23-53 

39-69 

16-07 

7-38 

2-75 

0-97 

1-77 

6-69 

21-57 

39-66 

17-60 

8-03 

3  39 

1-29 

2-15 

7-01 

20-69 

39-58 

17-89 

8-21 

3-20 

1-27 

10000 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

In  the  ahove  table,  the  number  of  persons  whose  ages 
were  not  ascertained  is  omitted,  since  it  was  so  great  in 
some  years  as  wholly  to  have  deranged  the  proportions. 
In  England  and  Scotland  the  numbers  unknown  were- 
insignificant.  The  larger  proportion  of  children  apparent 
in  the  last  three  years  no  doubt  results  from  the  unascer- 
tained ages  having  been  of  grown-up  persons,  since  there 
would  be  little  difficulty  in  determining  the  ages  of  chil- 
dren under  sixteen  years. 

To  persons  who  have  had  occasion  to  pursue  statistical 
inquiries  on  questions  connected  with  Ireland,  it  will  not 
be  matter  for  much  surprise  that,  in  this  particular 
matter  of  ascertaining  the  ages  of  persons  charged  with 
oflfences,  there  should  be  evinced  so  much  want  of  care. 
In  one  of  the  seven  years  during  which  those  ages  have 
been  required  (183*7),  they  were  obtained  with  a  tole- 
rable degree  of  completeness,  the  ages  of  only  396  out 
of  14,804,  or  2*67  per  cent.,  being  deficient,  proving 
thereby  that  the  accomplishment  of  the  task  is  within 
the  ability  of  the  officers  to  accomplish ;  two  years  later 
we  find  that  out  of  26,392  persons  accused  the  ages  are 
wanting  of  10,612,  or  40*20  per  cent. ;  and  although  in 
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the  two  followiog  years  the  deficieocy  is  not  so  con- 
siderable, it  is  still  out  of  all  reason  great.  The 
numbers  of  accused  persons  whose  ages  were  not  ascer- 
tained in  each  of  the  years  during  which  this  branch  of 
inquiry  has  been  ordered  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland  respectively,  have  been  as  follows : — 


England. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

1835 

396 

• . 

758 

1836 

438 

54 

709 

1837 

423 

54 

396 

1838 

410 

133 

1,109 

1839 

560 

20 

10,612 

1840 

573 

30 

5,559 

1841 

559 

16 

4,873 

The  same  degree  of  neglect  has  been  shown  in  col- 
lecting information  concerning  the  degrees  of  instruction, 
although  the  inquiries  on  this  head  in  Ireland  have  been 
simplified  in  a  way  to  deprive  the  returns  of  a  great 
part  of  their  value  if  even  they  had  been  made  to  include 
the  whole  number,  by  omitting  to  distinguish,  as  is  done 
in  England  and  Scotland,  persons  instructed  beyond 
mere  reading  and  writing.  The  numbers  as  to  whom 
their  intellectual  condition  was  not  ascertained  in  the 
several  years  were : — 

1835  4,889  in  21,205,  or  23*05  per  cent 

1836  1,817  „  23,891  „    7-61        „ 

1837  901  „  14,804  „    6-09 

1838  1,415  „  15,723  „    9-00 

1839  11,164  „  26,392  „  42-30 

1840  5,345  „  23,833  „  22*42 

1841  4,909  „  20,796  „  23-61 

Discarding  from  the  calculation  the  numbers  as  to 
whom  the  returns  are  thus  deficient — for  to  include  them 
would  of  course  give  a  false  view  of  the  subject — the 
numbers  and  centesimal  proportions  of  persons  accused 


if 
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in  Ireland  in  the  seven  years  from  1835  to  1841,  dis- 
tinguished according  to  their  condition  of  instruction, 
were: — 


Neither  Read  nor  Write. 

Readonly* 

Read  and  Write. 

Years. 

Number. 

Proportion. 

Number. 

Proitortiou. 

Number.  ] 

PruportioB 

1835 

7,775 

47-65 

3,280 

20-10 

5,263 

32-25 

1836 

10,030 

45-44 

4,810 

21-79 

7,234 

32-77 

1837 

6,336 

45-57 

3,056 

21-98 

4,511 

32-45 

1838 

6,808 

47-58 

2,773 

19-38 

4,727 

33-04 

1839 

6,647 

43-65 

3,174 

20-84 

5,407 

35-51 

1840 

8,400 

45  44 

3,620 

19-58 

6,468 

31-98 

1841 

7,152 

45-02 

3,084 

19-41 

5,651 

35-57 

That  the  deficiencies  here  noticed  arise  from  neglect, 
and  not  from  any  peculiar  difficulty  attending  such 
inquiries  in  Ireland,  is  evident  hy  the  fact,  that  in  the 
two  years  1840  and  1841,  the  returns  for  which  have 
been  examined  for  that  purpose,  there  were  five  counties 
from  which  these  returns  in  both  years  were  complete, 
and  fourteen  other  counties  where  the  deficiencies  were 
but  trifling,  while  in  several  of  the  remaining  counties 
whence  the  inquiries  have  been  most  unsatisfactorily 
answered,  the  numbers  deficient  in  respect  both  of  age 
and  of  instruction  are  identical,  or  nearly  so,  e.  g. — 

Deficient  in  the  Returns  for 


1840. 

1841. 

Ages. 

Instruction. 

Aijes. 

Instraction. 

Cavan 

418 

418 

410 

448 

Cork 

562 

552 

952 

952 

Donegal 

96 

98 

67 

67 

Down 

66 

66 

19 

19 

Dublin 

41 

41 

* . 

•  • 

Galway 

778 

777 

258 

258 

Mayo 

217 

217 

498 

498 

Sligo 

211 

211 

166 

166 

Wicklow 

129 

129 

70 

70 

Comparing  the  three  divisions  of  the  kingdom  with 
each  other  in  respect  of  juvenile  delinquency,  we  find 


that  the  cetiteBimBl  proportions  of  persons  charged  with 
oHences  who  were  under  sixteen  vcars  of  uge,  were  us 
follows ; — 

lB3fi      1810     1S3T     163S      1S30      IMW      1S41    Mnm. 

EBtfMid  11-37  U'U  ll-»  ll-M  11-82  11-50  U'ST  Itii 
hnUud  ,.  IBM  18-70  14-Bi  IS'iO  17-80  17-*9  16-6S 
Inlud        E-43       e-00       T-H       6-T3       9-61       a-4«       9-lG       7-11 

The  comparatively  sTOall  proportion  of  offending 
children  in  Ireland  is  probably  owing  to  ihe  prepon- 
denmce  ia  number  in  that  island  of  crimes  of  violence, 
for  the  commiaaion  of  which  children  are  physically 
disqualified,  while  the  larger  proportion  of  young  of- 
fimders  in  Scotland  may  he  referred  to  the  circumstance 
already  mentioned  of  the  superior  general  inatruclion  of 
die  Scotch  people,  and  which  opens  to  them  during 
manhood  more  opportunity  for  honest  employment  than 
it  found  in  England.  If  calculated  according  to  the 
population  in  each  division  of  the  kingdom,  and  not  in 
lion  to  the  aggregate  number  of  offenders,  it  will  be 
fbund  that  the  mean  number  of  committals  of  children 
andcr  sixteen  years  of  ageduringthe  above  years,  was  : — 
Id  England  1  in  3,561  of  the  populitUon 

ecotland  I  in  4,465  „ 

Ireland  1  in  6,244 
proportions  much  more  nearly  in  agreement  with  each 
other  than  they  are  with  the  whole  nuniber  of  offenders, 
which  seems  to  show  that  the  various  circumstances 
wtich  determine  the  tendeocita  to  crime  in  the  different 
divisions  of  the  kingdom  do  not  develope  themselves  so 
■a  greatly  to  influence  conduct  in  the  earlier  years  of 
life. 

The  subject  of  prison  discipline  is  one  which  has  of 
late  years  claimed  much  attention  on  the  part  of  the 
government  and  the  legislature,  and  various  estensive 
reforms  have  been  effected  in  the  management  of  pri- 
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soners.  Until  of  late  years,  the  only  quality  about  a 
prison  that  seems  to  have  been  thought  indispensable 
was  its  strength  to  retain  its  inmates ;  and  if  the  gaoler 
was  possessed  of  activity  and  personal  courage,  it  was 
never  questioned  whether  he  were  ignorant  or  instructed, 
humane  or  brutal  in  disposition,  correct  or  dissolute  in 
his  conduct.  Mr.  Fielding,  one  of  the  magistrates  of 
Queen- square  police-office,  when  examined  before  the 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  police  of 
the  metropolis  in  1816,  respecting  the  sufficiency  of 
prison  accommodation,  is  reported  to  have  said — "  As  to 
the  Coldbath- fields  prison,  I  was  of  the  number  of  jus- 
tices who  voted  for  the  appointment  of  the  man  (as  go- 
vernor) who  is  there  now, — I  mean  Atkins,  who  I  thought 
the  best  suited  man  that  could  be  found  for  the  purpose, 
being  a  man  of  great  intrepidity,  which  is  the  greatest 
quality  that  can  recommend  such  a  man."  A  quarter  of 
a  century  has  since  passed,  and  we  have  in  the  interval 
come  to  the  belief  that  other  qualities  beyond  mere 
personal  intrepidity  are  needed  to  fit  a  man  for  having 
the  custody  and  control  of  criminals.  A  class  of  men 
very  different  from  those  among  whom  Atkins,  the  Bow- 
street  runner,  was  selected,  are  now  placed  in  such 
situations,  and  somewhat  more  is  required  at  their 
hands  than  that  they  shall  keep  their  prisoners  in  sub- 
jection by  brute  force. 

An  Act  was  passed  in  1835  for  effecting  greater  uni- 
formity of  practice  in  the  government  of  prisons,  and  for 
appointing  inspectors  of  prisons  in  Great  Britain.  Under 
this  Act  five  gentlemen  have  been  appointed  to  visit  and 
inspect  every  gaol,  bridewell,  house  of  correction,  peni- 
tentiary, or  other  prison  in  any  part  of  Great  Britain ; 
to  examine  any  person  holding  office  in  the  same,  to 
inspect  all  books  and  papers,  and  to  inquire  into  all 
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Chapter  III. 


MANNERS. 


Imperfect  Viewg  in  former  Times  concerning  the  Means  proper  for 
repressing  Offenders — Drunkenness — Its  Prevalence  in  1736 — 
Means  taken  for  its  Suppression — Failure  of  those  Means — Quantity 
of  Ardent  Spirits  consumed  then  compared  with  the  present  Time 
— Drunkenness  not  confined  formerly  to  the  Working  Classes — 
General  Coarseness  of  Conversation,  and  in  popular  Writers — 
Anecdote  related  by  Sir  Walter  Scott — State  of  Morals  and 
Manners  fifty  Years  ago,  as  stated  in  evidence  before  the  House  of 
Commons — ^Progressive  Improvement  occasioned  by  the  general 
spread  of  Information — Increased  Temperance  not  extended  to 
Scotland — Evidence  of  Sheriff  Alison — ^Infrequency  of  Prize- 
fighting compared  with  former  Times — Greater  refinement  of  the 
public  Press — General  improvement  in  personal  Morality. 

The  result  of  the  examination  of  our  criminal  statistics, 
contained  in  the  preceding  chapter,  is  calculated  to  excite 
feelings  at  once  of  regret  and  of  hope — of  regret,  that 
the  science  of  government  in  this,  one  of  its  most  im- 
portant branches,  has  hitherto  been  so  ill  understood  or 
so  ineffectually  followed  out  as  to  have  allowed  the 
fearful  growth  of  criminality  exhibited  by  parliamentary 
returns — of  hope,  that  the  means  of  arresting  and  in  a 
great  degree  of  correcting  the  evil  having  discovered 
themselves  by  reason  of  the  classifications  of  offenders 
which  of  late  years  have  been  adopted,  efforts  will  now 
be  made  to  give  full  efficacy  to  those  means.  Hereto- 
fore, the  growing  evil  has  been  dealt  with  blindly,  and  in 
a  spirit  of  empiricism — now,  and  hereafter,  we  may 
press  forward  in  the  work  of  reformation  with  a  full 
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8nd  those  who  preceded  ua,  have  Tonnerly  been  content 
to  raake  the  tuu  cumniim  miatake  uf  attuckmg  aymptomB 
instead  of  eeeking  out  and  combating  tlie  disease  at  its 
source.  The  degree  of  tgnorimce  upon  this  subject 
which  hfta  prevailed  will  hardly  be  credited  some  years 
hence,  when,  aa  may  now  he  reasonably  expected,  the  de- 
sired result  sliall  be  accomplished.  Dr.  Colquhoun,  a  most 
active  and  intelligent  police  magistrate,  to  whom  society  is 
much  indebted  for  the  fearless  disclosures  made  by  bim, 
which  awakened  attention  to  the  growing  evil,  had  yet 
the  moEt  imperfect  conception  of  ihe  means  to  be  used 
for  arresting  it.  In  the  evidence  given  by  bim  before 
the  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
police  of  the  metropolis  in  ISI6,  we  find  this  passage. 
"On  or  about  the  yeara  1144  or  1145,  when  multitudes 
of  men  and  women  were  rolling  about  the  streets  drunk 
in  consequence  of  the  number  of  gin-shops,  the  physi- 
cians were  consulted  «i]ion  il,  and  then  an  Act  was 
passed  that  no  person  should  be  entitled  to  a  spirit  licence 
that  could  not  previously  product  an  ale  licence." 
We  must  suppose,  from  his  approval  of  this  expedient, 
thai  Dr.  Colquhoun  attributed  to  the  existence  of  gin- 
■bops  the  diaposition  to  drunkenness  then  prevalent, 
instead  of  looking  nt  them  m  the  consequence  of  the 
prevailing  low  condition  of  morals.  How  this  evil  was 
lobe  remedied  by  obliging  the  publican  to  pay  a  few 
pounds  additional  for  an  ale  licence,  and  to  keep  a  few 
gallons  of  ale  upon  his  premiaea  for  such  bs  might  choose 
to  ask  for  it,  docs  not  appear ;  neither  is  it  shown  why 
physicians  were  consulted,  since  there  could  be  no 
doubt  of  the  injury  to  the  bodily  frame  from  habitual 
drunkenness,  and  thei'e  waa  no  thought  of  curing  the 
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propensity  by  administering  physic.  The  state  of  things, 
as  described  by  Dr.  Colquhoun  to  exist  in  1745,  had 
not  then  newly  appeared.  Ample  time  had  then  been 
afforded  for  contemplating  the  evil,  and  for  attempting 
its  cure.  The  addiction  of  the  people  to  intoxicating 
drinks  had  reached  such  a  point  in  1736  as  to  occasion 
continual  debates  in  parliament,  and  to  call  for  remedies 
of  a  very  stringent  character.  It  was  then  the  practice 
of  some  publicans  to  entice  their  customers  with  a  notice 
painted  on  a  board  outside  the  house  to  this  effect : — "  You 
may  here  get  drunk  for  a  penny,  dead  drunk  for  two- 
pence, and  have  clean  straw  for  nothing."  The  legis- 
lators of  that  day,  thinking  that  the  cheapness  of  the 
liquor  caused  the  abuse,  proposed  a  duty  of  20^.  per 
gallon,  and  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors  by 
retail,  a  measure  far  more  likely  to  attain  the  end  pro- 
posed than  that  of  obliging  the  publican  to  provide 
himself  with  a  supplemental  licence ;  and  yet  it  signally 
failed  in  its  purpose.  Coxe,  in  his  '  Life  of  Walpole,' 
speaking  of  it,  says,  "  The  Act  led  to  the  usual  proceed- 
ings of  riot  and  violence ;  the  clandestine  sale  of  gin 
was  continued  in* defiance  of  every  restriction;  the 
demand  for  penalties  the  offenders  were  unable  to  pay 
filled  the  prisons,  and,  by  removing  every  restraint, 
plunged  them  into  courses  more  audaciously  criminal." 
In  March,  1738,  a  proclamation  was  issued  to  enforce 
the  Gin  Act,  to  protect  the  officers  of  justice  in  their 
efforts  to  that  end,  and  to  threaten  offenders  with  punish- 
ment. Within  less  than  two  years  from  its  passing, 
12,000  people  had  been  convicted  under  the  Act  within 
the  bills  of  mortality,  of  whom  5000  had  been  sentenced 
to  pay  each  a  penalty  of  100/.,  and  3000  people  had  paid 
10/.  each  to  excuse  their  being  sent  to  Bridewell  house 
of  correction. 
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These  harsh  proceedings  failed  entirely.  It  was 
given  in  evidence  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  1743,  that  the  quantity  of  spirituous  liquors 
made  for  consumption  in  England  and  Wales  was  : — 

111  1 733  1 0,600,000  gallons. 

1734  13,600,000      „ 

1740  16,250,000   „ 

1741  17,000,000   „ 

1742  19,000,000   „ 

These  quantities  were  consumed  by  a  population  not 
exceeding  six  millions,  giving  3^  gallons  for  each  indi- 
vidual in  1742.  One  century  later,  and  we  find  a  popu- 
lation increased  to  sixteen  millions  consuming  8,166,985 
gallons  in  the  year,  or  half  a  gallon  per  head,  showing 
a  diminished  consumption  of  more  than  five-sixths. 
There  were,  in  1742,  in  the  bills  of  mortality,  more  than 
20,000  houses  and  shops  in  which  gin  was  sold  by 
retail. 

Nor  were  those  habits  of  drunkenness  confined  to  the 
labouring  classes.  What  would  now  be  called  drinking  to 
excess  was  then  the  universal  custom  in  every  circle,  so 
that  it  was  as  uncommon  for  a  party  to  separate  while 
any  member  of  it  remained  sober  as  it  now  is  for  any 
one  in  such  a  party  to  degrade  himself  through  intoxica- 
tion. This  habit,  which  is  now  happily  banished  from 
all  decent  society,  had  by  no  means  disappeared  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century.  The  reformation  was 
then  only  begun  which  we  have  lived  to  see  nearly 
perfected  ;  and  who  that  personally  witnessed  the  scenes 
of  riot  that  forty  years  ago  were  still  of  too  common  oc- 
currence even  among  reputable  people,  and  contrasts  them 
with  the  quiet  and  rational  enjoyment  that  attends  our 
social  meetings  at  the  present  day,  but  must  acknowledge 
that  this  habit  of  temperance  in  the  use  of  intoxicating 
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liquors  is  one  of  the  greatest,  if  indeed  it  be  not  the 
greatest,  reformation  that  society  has  witnessed.  In 
those  days  it  rarely  happened  that  men  holding  the  rank 
and  otherwise  bearing  the  character  of  gentlemen  rose 
from  the  table  of  a  dinner-party  in  a  condition  to  enter 
the  society  of  females,  and  thus  all  were  debarred  from 
the  sweetest  hours  of  rational  enjoyment  which  now 
spring  from  social  intercourse. 

It  was  the  fitting  concomitant  of  the  habit  of  personal 
debasement,  through  drinking  to  excess,  that  the  style  of 
conversation  at  the  convivial  parties  of  gentlemen  was 
then  such  as  would  not  be  tolerated  in  any  decent 
society  at  present ;  nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  men 
who  would  designedly  "  put  an  enemy  into  their  mouths 
to  steal  away  their  brains  "  should  exhibit  the  coarseness 
of  their  minds  in  their  habitual  conversation.  If  we 
carry  back  our  inquiries  twenty  years  further,  we  may 
learn  that  coarseness  of  the  same  kind,  although  perhaps 
not  in  the  same  degree,  was  exhibited  by  educated 
females,  and  that  respectable  women,  the  mothers  of 
families  and  the  wives  of  respectable  tradesmen,  were 
accustomed  to  amuse  their  guests  by  singing  songs  that 
no  reputable  musicseller  or  bookseller  would  now  admit 
among  his  wares. 

Remarking  upon  the  *  change  of  manners  in  this 
respect  that  has  since  been  witnessed  in  this  country, 
Sir  Walter  Scott  relates  the  following  curious  anecdote 
as  having  happened  to  himself. 

"  A  grand-aunt  of  my  own,  Mrs.  Keith  of  Raven- 
stone,  who  was  a  person  of  some  condition,  being  a 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Swinton  of  Swinton,  lived  with 
unabated  vigour  of  intellect  to  a  very  advanced  age. 
She  was  very  fond  of  reading,  and  enjoyed  it  to  the  last 
of  her  long  life.      One  day  she  asked  me,  when   we 


happeneiJ  lo  be  alone  together,  whetKeT  I  had  ever  Been 
Mrs.  Behn's  novels?  I  confeaacd  (he  charge.  Whether 
I  could  get  her  a  sight  of  them?  I  said,  with  some 
Lesitatiun,  I  believed  I  could,  but  that  I  did  not  think 
she  would  like  either  the  manners  or  the  language,  which 
approached  too  near  that  of  Charles  the  Second's  time  to 
be  quite  proper  reading.  '  Nevertheleas,"  said  the  good 
old  lady,  '  I  remember  their  being  so  much  admired, 
and  being  so  much  interested  in  them  myself,  that  I 
wish  to  look  at  them  again.'  To  hear  was  to  obey.  So 
I  sent  Mrs.  Aphra  Behn,  curiously  sealed  up,  with 
'  private  and  confidential '  on  the  packet,  to  my  gay  old 
grand-aunt.  The  next  time  I  saw  her  afterwards  she 
gave  me  back  Aphra,  properly  wrapped  up,  with  nearly 
these  words— '  Take  back  your  bonay  Mrs.  Behn,  and 
if  you  will  lake  my  advice  put  her  in  the  fire,  for  I  found 
it  impossible  to  get  through  the  very  first  novel.     But 

it  not,'  she  said,  '  a  very  odd  thing  that  I,  an  old 
woman  of  eighty  and  upwards,  sitting  alone,  feel  myself 

hamed  to  read  a  book  which  sixty  years  ago  I  have 
beard  read  aloud  for  the  amusement  of  large  circles, 
conaisting  of  the  first  and  roost  creditable  society  in 
London.' "  • 

The  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  appointed  in  1835  to  inquire  into  the 
state  of  the  education  of  the  people  in  England  and 
Wales,  contains  an  amount  of  information  concern- 
ing the  increased  and  increasing  decency  of  deportment 
Trithin  the  present  age  which  is  of  the  highest  value. 
Among  the  many  witnesses  examined  was  Mr.  Francis 
■Place,  who  for  half  a  century  has  been  an  attentive 
observer  of  the  condition  and  conduct  of  the  working 
people  in  London,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  throughout 

•  'Lockliart'a  Life  of  Scott,'  vul.  v.,  pp.  lafi,  137. 
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the  kingdom  generally.  Scenes  and  events  which  he 
relates  as  being  of  common  every-day  occurrence  when 
he  was  an  apprentice,  are  such  as  would  be  unbear- 
able now,  and  have  wholly  ceased.  Speaking  of  the 
habits  of  tradesmen  and  masters,  he  says,  "  The  conduct 
of  such  persons  was  exceedingly  gross  as  compared  with 
the  same  class  at  the  present  time.  Decency  was  a  very 
different  thing  from  what  it  is  now  ;  their  manners  were 
such  as  scarcely  to  be  credited.  I  remember,  when  a 
boy  of  ten  years  of  age,  being  at  a  party  of  twenty,  en- 
tertained at  a  respectable  tradesman's,  who  kept  a  good 
house  in  the  Strand,  where  songs  were  sung  which 
cannot  now  be  more  than  generally  described  from  their 
nastiness,  such  as  no  meeting  of  journeymen  in  I^ondon 
would  allow  to  be  sung  in  the  presence  of  their  families. 
There  were  then  few  rational  employments  at  home  • 
the  men  were  seldom  at  home  in  the  evening,  except 
there  were  card-playing  and  drinking :  they  spent  their 
time  in  a  very  useless  and  but  too  generally  a  mis- 
chievous manner.  I  made  inquiries  a  few  years  ago,  and 
found  that  between  Temple-bar  and  Fleet-market  there 
were  many  houses  in  each  of  which  there  were  more 
books  than  all  the  tradesmen's  houses  in  the  street  con- 
tained when  I  was  a  youth.  The  ballads  sung  about  the 
streets,  and  the  books  openly  sold,  cannot  be  adequately 
described.  I  have  given  you  in  writing  words  of  some 
common  ballads  which  you  would  not  think  fit  to  have 
uttered  in  this  committee.  At  that  time  the  songs  were 
of  the  most  indecent  kind ;  no  one  would  mention  them 
in  any  society  now ;  they  were  publicly  sung  and  sold 
in  the  streets  and  markets.  Books  were  openly  sold  in 
shops  of  booksellors  in  leading  streets  which  can  only  be 
procured  clandestinely  now.  I  have  seen  the  Prayer- 
book,  the  Racing  Calendar,  and  these  books,  bound  alike, 
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side  by  side  in  very  respectable  shop-windows  in  the  ' 
leading  atreeta.  Between  Blackfriara  and  Westminster- 
hall  there  were  fourteen  clubs  under  the  name  of  cock- 
and-hea-cIubH.  I  attended  several  of  them  when  1  waa 
an  apprentice.  There  was  one  in  the  Savoy,  where  a 
girl  naed  to  sit  at  one  end  of  the  table  and  ii  boy  at  the 
other  ;  I  have  seen  the  chairs  placed  upon  the  table ; 
the  amusements  were  smoking,  drinking,  swearing,  and 
singing  obscene  songs ;  whut  else  followed  jou  may 
easily  conclude.  I  do  not  believe  there  has  been  a 
club  of  the  sort  for  many  years  past  vrithin  the  same 
apace.  There  are  a  few  of  them  atill  in  London,  but 
very  few ;  they  are  held  in  very  obscure  places,  and 
jrequenied  by  the  very  worst  of  the  community.  The 
places  of  public  reeort,  the  tea-gardens,  were  formerly 
as  nntotioueas  they  were  infamous.  The  Dog  and  Duck, 
for  instance ;  I  have  been  there  when  almost  a  mere 
boy,  and  seen  the  fiashy  women  come  out  to  take  leave 
of  the  thieves  at  dusk,  aud  wish  them  success.  The 
Apollo  GardeuB  was  another  of  these  infamous  places ;  it 
was  opened  under  the  pretence  of  musical  entertain- 
ments ^  and  there  was  the  Temple  of  Flora;  it  was  a 
long  gallery  fitted  up  in  a  superb  manner,  and  when 
lighted,  was  a  very  fascinating  place  ;  there  were  boxes 
where  boys  and  girls  and  men  and  women  asBembJed ; 
there  were  also  close  or  private  boxes.  Another  of  those 
places  was  the  Bull- in- the- pound,  in  Spa-fields,  fre- 
quented by  thieves  and  dissolute  people.  In  Gray's-inn- 
lanc  was  the  Blue  Lion,  commonly  called  the  Blue  Cat ; 
I  have  seen  ihe  landlord  of  this  place  come  into  the 
bng  room  with  a  lump  of  ailver  in  his  hand,  which  he 
had  melted  for  the  thieves,  and  pay  them  for  it.  There 
waa  no  disguise  about  it ;  it  was  done  openly  :  there  is 
no  such  place  now.    The  amusements  of  the  people  w 
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all  of  a  gross  nature.  We  hear  much  talk  of  the  desecra- 
tion of  the  Sabbath,  but  it  was  much  more  desecrated 
formerly.  At  the  time  I  am  speaking  of>  there  were 
scarcely  any  houses  on  the  eastern  side  of  Tottenham- 
court-road;  there  and  in  the  Long-fields  were  several 
large  ponds ;  the  amusements  here  were  duck-hunting  and 
badger-baiting ;  they  would  throw  a  cat  into  the  water 
and  set  dogs  at  her ;  great  cruelty  was  constantly  prac- 
tised, and  the  most  abominable  scenes  used  to  take  place. 
It  is  almost  impossible  for  any  person  to  believe  the 
atrocities  of  low  life  at  that  time,  which  were  not,  as 
now,  confined  to  the  worst  paid  and  most  ignorant  of  the 
populace.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  new  vice  having 
sprung  up  among  the  people ;  there  has  been  a  decrease 
of  vice  in  every  respect,  and  a  great  increase  of  decency 
and  respectability." 

The  foregoing  passages,  which  for  the  sake  of  brevity 
have  been  put  into  the  narrative  form,  are  faithfully  ex- 
tracted from  the  answers  made  by  Mr.  Place  when  under 
examination  by  the  committee.  The  only  liberty  that 
has  been  taken  is  the  suppression  of  some  of  the  more 
revolting  circumstances  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Place 
in  illustration  of  his  opinions. 

When  asked,  "  To  what  do  you  principally  attribute 
those  improvements  ?  "  Mr.  Place  answered — "  To  in- 
formation ;  you  will  find,  as  the  working  people  get  more 
information,  they  get  better  habits."  He  added,* "  Every 
class  above  another  teaches  that  below  it ;  the  journey- 
man tradesman  is  above  the  common  labourer,  and 
manners  descend  from  class  to  class.'*  The  whole  of 
the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Place  on  this  occasion  is  of 
the  deepest  interest  to  all  who  wish  to  study  with  the 
aim  of  remedying  the  moral  evils  of  society  by  rational 
and  therefore  by  practicable  means. 
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The  aobriet;  whicli  among  educated  persons  has  taken 
place  of  ihe  cuntrary  habit  has  in  a  great  degree  been 
adopted  by  the  labouring  classes  also.  It  is  true  tliere 
is  Btilt  much  of  intoxication  among  us,  and  much  of 
othei  vices  and  crimes  to  which  habitual  intoxication 
Burely  leads  the  way ;  scenea  of  depravity,  however,  no 
longer  court  the  public  gaze,  but  in  a.  great  degree  have 
passed  away.  The  Apollo  Gardens,  the  Dog  and  Duck, 
and  other  places  of  popular  resort  in  those  days,  to  nliicb 
thoee  who  remember  them  can  now  never  refer  but  with 
diaguat,  esist  no  longer-  they  would  no  longer  be  tole- 
rated among  us.  It  might  be  expected  that  this  im- 
provement would  exhibit  itself  in  difierent  degrees  in 
various  localities.  Our  seaports  are  still  liable  to  the  old 
reproach  of  drunken  habits )  and  the  reform  has  not  as  yet 
madeany  deep  impression  upon  the  working  people  of  Scot- 
laral.*  Mr.  Alison,  the  sheriff  of  Lanarkshire,  in  his  evi- 
dence given  before  the  committee  on  combinations  of 
norkinen  so  recently  as  1838,  speaking  of  the  habit  of  in- 
temperance in  Scotland,  said, — "  I  know  opium  is  used  hi 
a  certain  extent,  but  I  think  whisky  there  supersedes  every- 
thing, in  short,  I  may  mention  one  fact  Co  the  com- 
mittee which  will  illustrate  the  extent  to  which  the  use  of 
whieky  is  carried  ;  in  London,  the  proportion  of  public- 
houses  to  other  houses  is  as  one  to  fifty-six  ;  in  Glasgow, 
it  is  as  one  to  ten;  every  tenth  house  in  Glasgow  is  a 
■ptrit-shop.  ]  should  say,  aa  far  as  my  stiilislical  re- 
searches have  gone,  that  the  proportion  of  whisky  drunk 
in  Glasgow  is  twice  or  thrice  as  much  as  in  any  similar 
papulation  upon  the  face  of  the  globe."  Being  asked 
whether  the  proportion  of  spirii-shnps  mentioned  was 
greater  than    it  was  fifteen   or  twenty  years  ago,   Mr. 

*  li  boB  been  olrfiady  bIiowd  (pdge  Ai)  bow  imjiorlantly  the  guod 
work  hu  bwii  forwotded  in  Irflaml  llirmigli  Ilie  neitioiu  of  one 
wnuat  bowtsctoi  uf  bi*  nee. 
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Alison  stated  that  it  was  considerably  increasing ;  that 
in  1824  every  fourteenth  house  was  a  public-house,  and 
that  the  proportions  since  and  at  dijQTerent  times  ascer- 
tained, have  been  one  in  twelve,  one  in  eleven,  and  (as 
already  stated)  in  1838,  one  in  ten.  Mr.  Alison  gives  a 
deplorable  account  of  the  moral  condition  of  the  people 
of  Glasgow.  He  says,  ^^  I  think  that  in  Glasgow  there 
are  80,000  people  (the  whole  jjopulation  is  257,000) 
who  have  hardly  any  moral  or  religious  education  at 
all ;  they  have  hardly  any  education  in  worldly  matters ; 
and  though  they  can  most  of  them  read  and  write, 
they  are,  practically  speaking,  uneducated."  It  would 
be  indeed  surprising  if,  under  those  circumstances,  the 
population  of  Glasgow  were  to  exhibit  any  but  the 
lowest  state  of  morals;  and  the  various  particulars 
given  by  Mr.  Alison  of  their  coarseness  and  brutality 
seem  to  follow  as  a  necessary  consequence  from  the 
neglect  of  which  they  are  thus  the  victims. 

It  is  at  once  a  consequence  of  the  comparative  so- 
briety of  the  age,  and  a  help  to  its  continuance,  that 
great  numbers  of  houses  have  been  opened  for  the  sale  of 
cups  of  cojQTee  and  tea  at  low  prices.  It  is  said  that 
there  are  from  1600  to  1800  of  these  coffee-houses  in 
the  metropolis  alone,  and  that  they  are  established  and 
rapidly  increasing  all  over  the  country ;  about  thirty 
years  ago  there  were  not  above  a  dozen  of  those  houses 
to  be  found  in  London,  and  in  these  the  prices  charged 
for  the  refreshment  they  afforded  were  such  as  to  limit 
to  a  very  few  the  number  of  their  customers.  Some 
interesting  information  concerning  these  establishments 
was  given  before  the  committee  of  1840  which  was  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  concerning  the  operation  of  the  several 
duties  levied  on  imports,  and  popularly  known  as  "  the 
Import  Duties  Committee." 

The  charge  made  at  these  houses  for  a  cup  of  excellent 
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mffee,  with  sugar  and  milk,  varies  from  one  penny  up  to 
three-pence.  There  are  miiny  houaeB  where  the  lowest 
of  these  charges  is  made,  and  which  are  cn.ch  frequented 
by  700  to  800  persons  daily.  One  house  in  Sherrard- 
atreet,  Haymarket,  is  mentioned  where  the  charge  is 
three-half-peoce,  and  the  daily  customers  average  from 
1500  to  1600  persons  of  "  all  classes,  from  hiickney- 
Coachmen  and  porters  to  the  most  respectahle  classes," 
including  many  foreigners.  The  house  opens  at  half- 
past  five  in  ihe  morning  and  closes  at  half-past  ten  at 
night.  The  temptation  to  frequent  these  houses  is  not 
confined  to  ihe  coffee  or  tea  that  is  provided,  liut  the 
frequenters  are  furnished  with  a  variety  of  newspajiers 
and  periodical  publications.  In  the  coffee-house  just 
mentioned  there  are  taken  forty-three  Lunuoii  daily 
papers  (including  several  copies  of  the  leading  jour- 
nals), seven  country  papers,  sis  foreign  papers,  twenty- 
four  monthly  magazines,  four  quarterly  reviews,  and 
eleven  weekly  periodicals.  The  proprietor  of  another 
house  stated  to  the  committee  that  he  had  paid  400/.  a. 
year  for  newspapers,  magazines,  and  binding.  lie  said, 
"  1  have  upon  the  average  400  to  450  persons  that 
frequent  my  house  daily;  they  are  mosdy  lawyers' 
clerks  and  commercial  men ;  tome  of  them  are  ma- 
naging clerks;  and  there  are  many  solicitors,  likewise 
h^hly  respectable  gentlemen,  who  take  cofTee  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  in  preference  to  a  more  siimuUting 
drink.  1  have  ofien  asked  myself  the  question  where 
ttU  tliBt  number  of  persons  could  possibly  have  got  their 
refreshment  prior  to  opening  my  house.  There  were 
taverns  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  no  coffee-house,  nor 
anything  that  afforded  auy  accommodation  of  the  nature 
1  now  give  them ;  and  1  found  that  a  place  of  business 
like  mine  was  so  sought  for  by  the  public,  that  ehonly 
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after  I  opened  it  I  was  obliged  to  increase  my  premises 
in  every  way  I  could ;  and  at  the  present  moment,  besides 
a  great  number  of  newspapers  everyday,  I  am  compelled 
to  take  in  the  highest  class  of  periodicals.  For  instance, 
we  have  eight  or  nine  quarterly  publications,  costing 
from  four  to  six  shillings  each,  and  we  are  constantly 
asked  for  every  new  work  that  has  come  out.  I  find 
there  is  an  increasing  taste  for  a  better  class  of  reading. 
When  I  first  went  into  business  many  of  my  customers 
were  content  with  the  lower-priced  periodicals;  but  I 
find,  as  time  progresses,  that  the  taste  is  improving,  and 
they  look  out  now  for  a  better  class  of  literature." 
Another  of  these  parties  stated : — "  I  believe  we  may 
trace  the  teetotal  societies  and  those  societies  that  ad- 
vocate temperance  for  working  men  entirely  to  the 
establishment  of  coffee-houses,  because  a  few  years  ago 
it  used  to  be  almost  a  matter  of  ridicule  amongst  working 
men  to  drink  coffee ;  now  they  are  held  up  to  emulate 
each  other.  I  believe  that  not  one-third  of  my  customers 
ever  goes  into  a  public-house  at  all.  I  have  never 
heard  an  indecent  expression,  and,  with  two  exceptions, 
have  never  seen  a  drunken  man  in  my  house." 

In  some  of  these  coffee-houses  chops  are  cooked,  and 
cold  meat  and  ham  may  be  had  at  a  moderate  charge, 
but  not  any  intoxicating  drink  is  to  be  bought. 

The  improvement  visible  in  the  habits  of  the  working 
people  of  England,  as  respects  intoxication,  is  accom- 
panied, as  might  be  expected,  by  an  abatement  of  coarse- 
ness in  their  general  deportment,  and  by  a  weaning  from 
some  of  the  pursuits  which,  having  been  part  of  the 
favourite  pastimes  of  their  and  our  immediate  prede- 
cessors, are  now  looked  upon  as  evidences  of  a  brutal 
temper.  The  practice  of  prize-fighting,  if  it  have  not 
ceased,  is  certainly  most  importantly  diminished  in  fre- 
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quency.  A  great  manj  years  have  not  elapsed  since  in 
every  newspaper  was  la  be  seen  a.  ciicuniBtautial  account 
of  those  gladiatorial  displays,  with  all  their  disgusting 
detaila,  luid  now  there  is  not  a  respeciable  daily  or 
weekly  journal  that  will  proslitute  its  columns  by  the 
insertion.  This  in  itself  is  a  proof  of  altered  manners 
on  the  part  of  readers,  i.  e.,  of  society  at  large;  but  the 
evidence  of  this  fact  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph,  whichappeaied  on  the28th  of  February, 
1838,  in  the  '  Morning  Advertiser,'  avery  well-conducted 
and  lespBclable  London  journal,  which  circulates  prin- 
cipally among  publicans,  and  is  in  fact  the  properly  of  a 
part  of  that  body. 

"  We  beg  to  deny  the  truth  of  a  paragraph  inserted  iu 
'  Bell's  Life  in  London'  on  Sunday  last,  to  the  effect  that 
a  deposit  of  21.  a  side  is  to  be  made  at  Harry  England's, 
Old  Kent-road,  on  Thursday  next,  fur  a  match  between 
Delhunt  and  Mortlock.  Tbe  paragraph  is  an  utter 
fabrication.     Mr.  England  is  a  most  respectable  man. 


,0  diereputable 
n  injury  as  well  as 


and  the  false  charge,  implicating  bin 
a  tranaactiou  without  his  sanction,  i 
a  scandalous  piece  of  impertinence, 
that  the  feelings  of  honorable  i 
such  unwarrantable  statements." 

We  here  see  the  landlord  of  a  public-housE  indig- 
nantly denying  not  only  any  participation  in,  but  any 
countenance  of,  an  act  as  disreputable,  which  only  a  few 
years  before  would  have  been  openly  abetted,  not  by 
publicans  only  but  by  men  of  the  highest  rank  and 
station  in  the  kingdom. 

It  is  in  itself  a  proof,  of  t 
the  general  refinement  of  ; 
nature  there  would  be  found  e 
scenes  that  were  of  everj-day  < 


;  to  be  hurt  by 


flight  signi6cance,  as  to 
I,  that  in  a  work  of  this 
ipropriety  in  describing 
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without  which  description  it  is  yet  impossihle  adequately 
to  measure  the  advance  that  has  heen  made.  Enough 
has  heen  said,  however,  to  hear  out  the  assertion,  that  as 
regards  personal  morals  there  is  at  least  a  greater 
amount  of  decency  than  formerly — that  profligacy  does 
not  stalk  abroad  in  the  face  of  day  as  shamelessly  as  it 
was  wont  to  do,  and  that  brutality  has  in  a  very  great 
degree  ceased  to  obtain  the  countenance  of  the  educated 
classes.  There  is,  it  is  true,  much  yet  to  he  done  in  this 
direction,  while  in  the  higher  branches  of  morals  we 
have  almost  everything  to  learn.  With  the  self-denying 
doctrines  of  Christianity  upon  our  lips,  we  present  a 
practical  denial  of  them  in  our  lives,  which  are  given  up 
in  a  greater  d^ree  than  ever  to  self-aggrandizement,  in 
the  pursuit  of  which  we  have  seemingly  lost  all  proper 
appreciation  of  our  duties  as  citizens,  until  patriotism 
has  become  a  bye -word  and  a  scoff,  and  national  honour 
a  thing  of  small  account ! 


Chapter  IV. 

EDUCATION. 

Neglect  of  Public  Provision  for  Education  in  England — Consequent 
Social  Evils — Duty  of  Government  to  provide  for  instructing  the 
People ;  enforced  by  Exertions  of  Individuals — Remedy  for  In- 
conveniences of  increasing  Population — Absence  of  Crime  in  well- 
instructed  Communities  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Iceland  —  Joseph 
Lancaster,  his  early  Difficulties  and  subsequent  Success  —  His 
Exertions  and  Sacrifices — Committee  of  Council  for  Education — 
Opposition  to  the  Scheme  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament — Number 
of  Children  without  Instruction — Recent  Progress  of  Public  Opi- 
nion on  the  Subject  of  National  Education — Educational  Statistics 
—-Imperfect  manner  in  which  the  Instruction  of  the  Poor  has  been 
conducted — Statistical  Societies  of  Manchester  and  London — 
Normal  School  at  Battersea — Proportion  of  Marriage  Registers 
signed  with  Crosses  in  different  parts  of  England  and  Wales — 
Education^in  Scotland,  1825  and  1837 — National  Schools  of  Ire- 
land established  in  1831 — Nature  of  Opposition  offered  to  the 
System— Former  Plans;  their  Insufficiency — Charter  Schools — 
Kildare  Street  Society — Children  taught  in  National  Schools  of 
Ireland,  1834  to  1841 — Social  Benefits  of  the  System  to  Ireland. 

\  This  United  Kingdom,  which  boasts  itself  to  be  at  the 
head  of  civilization,  has  been  among  the  last  of  European 
nations  to  make  any  public  provision  for  the  instruction 
of  the  people.)  This  neglect  is  all  the  more  extraor- 
dinary from  tne  fact,  that  of  all  civilized  countries  this 
is  the  one  in  which  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  people 
brings  with  it  the  greatest  amount  of  danger.  From 
their  number,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  brought 
together  in  our  large  manufacturing  and  trading  towns,  the 
labouring  classes  have  become  a  most  important  power 
for  good  or  for  evil,  and  exercise,  without  its  being  ac- 
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knowledged,  a  very  powerful  influence  over  the  delibe- 
rations of  the  senate  and  the  acts  of  the  government. 
Their  situation  is  besides  widely  different  from  that  of 
the  labouring  classes  in  every  other  country,  where  the 
great  majority  depend  upon  agricultural  labour  for  their 
support,  and  are  but  little  liable  under  any  circum- 
stances to  be  thrown  out  of  emplo3rment.  In  England, 
on  the  contrary,  as  already  shown,*  the  great  and  rapid 
increase  in  the  population  is  all  of  it  thrown  for  the 
means  of  earning  subsistence  upon  pursuits  other  than 
agricultural.  A  change  of  fashion,  or — what  is  to  the 
fiill  as  likely  to  occur  where  the  legislature  takes  upon 
itself  to  interfere  on  all  occasions  by  "  protections  "  and 
restrictions  with  the  course  of  industry — a  change  of  po- 
licy, may  in  a  moment,  and  without  warning,  throw  tens 
of  thousands  out  of  employment,  while,  as  we  have  lately 
witnessed,  a  succession  of  deficient  harvests  is  sure  to 
bring  upon  the  whole  class  the  severest  privations. 

How  necessary  then  it  is  that  these  masses,  so  greatly, 
so  increasingly  influential,  should  not  be  suffered  to 
remain  in  ignorance  of  their  true  interests.  They 
are  not  fools  that  they  cannot  be  led  to  see  wherein 
those  true  interests  lie,  and  to  admit  that  they  consist  in 
upholding  the  laws  and  respecting  the  institutions  of 
their  country.  Neither  are  they  knaves,  who,  to  secure 
a  passing  advantage,  would  wantonly  invade  the  rights 
of  their  richer  fellow-citizens.  But  they  are  ignorant; 
and  in  this  condition  all  manner  of  fallacies  may  be 
made  to  pass  with  them  for  truth.  To  what  but  to 
ignorance  are  we  to  ascribe  the  hostility  of  our  operative 
manufacturers  to  machinery,  and  their  lawless  crusades 
against  it  ?  How,  unless  means  for  teaching  them  are 
adopted,  can  they  be  expected  to  see  the  ultimate  conse- 

*  Vol.  i.  p.  51. 
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quences  lo  them  of  a  Mftohine  tlie  intrcKiuction  of  which 
into  use  has  the  present  effect  of  throwing  some  among 
them  out  of  their  accustomed  employment  ? 

The  great  hulk  of  the  people,  they  whose  sole  de- 
pendence for  their  daily  bread  must  be  upon  their  daily 
toil,  are  most  of  all  ioterested  in  the  mointenanee  of 
order,  uoder  which  alone  they  can  have  any  asaurance  of 
demand  for  their  labour.  This  truth,  which  they  should 
be  taught  to  recognize,  does  not  lie  upon  the  surface ; 
and  the  unlearned  may  well  be  excused  for  not  embracing 
it  when  they  see  men  who  have  had  the  advantages  of 
instruction  denied  to  tliemaelves,  advocating  doctrines 
irreconcileuble  with  it.  It  is  a  fact,  recognized  by  all 
who  have  investigated  the  euhjeet,  and  demonstrable  to 
all,  that  the  introduction  of  machinery  for  simplifying 
manufacturing  processes  has  had  the  effect  not  alone  of 
increasing  the  comforts  of  the  great  body — the  consumers 
— but  also  of  multiplying  manifold  the  demand  for 
labour  even  in  the  particular  branches  to  which  the  ma- 
chinery is  applied;  and  yet  how  common  is  it  to  hear 
men  of  educated  minds,  but  who  have  not  allowed  them- 
selves to  consider  this  clasa  of  facts,  inveighing  Rgaiost 
the  introduction  of  a  new  machine  as  an  interference 
with  the  rights  of  labour.  From  such  a  doctrine,  as 
well  as  from  others  equally  false  and  equally  pernicious, 
there  are  no  means  of  preserving  the  people  but  by  edu- 
cating them. 

It  is  evident  that  the  kind  uf  knowledge  which  will 
preserve  from  such  fallacies  will  not  be  the  result  of 
instructiou  in  the  mere  elemenls  of  learning;  and  this  is 
Tendered  equally  clear  by  the  fact,  that  men  whose 
education  has  been  carried  far  beyond  the  elementary 
degree  have  failed  to  acquire  right  views  concerning 
poinU  which  the  general  safety  requires  should  meet  the 
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practical  assent  of  all ;  but  this  presents  no  difficulty. 
The  educated  man  fails  to  recognize  the  truth  because 
he  is  but  partially  educated,  and  has  been  left  in  igno- 
rance with  regard  to  that  branch  of  knowledge  which  the 
working  men,  if  educated  at  all,  would  be  sure  to  make 
their  own,  since  it  intimately  concerns  their  daily  comforts, 
and  is  essential  to  the  welfare  of  their  families.  That  they 
would  do  so  we  have  the  evidence  of  experience  to  teach 
us ;  for  have  not  all  their  strikes  and  risings  had  for  their 
object  the  attainment  of  something  which  in  their  un- 
enlightened reasoning  they  have  conceived  to  be  their  right 
— mistakenly,  no  doubt — but  proving  thereby  how  deep 
is  the  interest  they  would  feel  in  securing  the  general  wel- 
fare, from  the  moment  they  should  come  to  know  how 
completely  their  own  true  interests  are  involved  in  it  ? 

It  would  appear  to  be  the  duty  of  every  government 
to  see  that  its  subjects  are  taught  their  duties  as  men  and 
as  citizens,  and  thus  to  provide  for  the  security  of  alL 
Lessons  to  this  end  have  indeed  been  taught  by  the 
government  of  England,  but  to  whom  have  they  been 
imparted,  and  by  what  agency  have  they  been  enforced  ? 
To  be  adopted  as  a  scholar,  a  man  must — at  least  up  to 
a  comparatively  recent  period — have  qualified  himself 
to  appear  as  a  criminal  at  the  bar  of  justice,  and  his 
chief  schoolmaster  would  have  been — the  hangman  ! 
If  one  tithe  of  the  expense  that  has  been  incurred  to  so 
little  purpose  during  the  present  century  in  punishing 
criminals  had  been  employed  for  preventing  crime  by 
means  of  education,  what  a  different  country  would 
England  have  been  to  that  which  our  criminal  records 
show  it  to  have  been  ! 

Thank  Heaven !  this  truth  at  length  is  making  its  way 
to  the  convictions  of  our  rulers.  The  principle  is  recog- 
nized that  the  people  must  be  instructed.    There  is  no 


longer  any  party  found  to  question  this  priacipk,  or  lo 
oppose  its  practical  application.  Differences  there  are 
and  will  be  as  to  the  best  mode  of  carrying  it  out,  but 
those  differences  of  opinion  are  not  allowed  to  aiay  the 
progress  of  education,  which  will,  which  niuat  go  forward, 
and  perhaps  the  more  rapidly  by  reason  of  the  discus- 
siona  that  arise  out  of  those  very  differenceH. 

We  are  as  yet,  however,  only  in  the  infancy  of  this 
right  course.  That  we  have  entered  upon  it,  is  due  to 
the  zealous  and  enhgliteiied  exertions  of  men  who  toiled 
amidst  difBcultiee  that  seemed  to  multiply  as  they  pro 
ceeded,  bm  who  rose  from  their  successive  defeats  with 
a  determination  to  succeed  against  which  no  opposition 
could  always  prevail.  In  these  struggles  to  advance  the 
best  interests  of  our  fellow -creatures,  circumstances  are 
sometimes  witnessed  which  compensate  for  past  defeats 
and  otli^r  encouragement  to  future  philanthropists.  One 
of  these  encouragements  is  known  to  have  we!)  repaid 
the  long-continued  and  long- frustrated  efforts  for  the 
Tccognition  by  parliament  of  the  duty  of  providing  for  the 
inelruction  of  the  people,  mnde  by  the  amiable  and  ac- 
complished memher  for  Waterford.  No  man  had  la- 
boured more  zealously,  more  intelligently,  more  bene- 
volently, but,  to  all  appearance,  mure  hopelessly,  to 
this  end  than  Mr.  Wyse.  It  was  with  difficulty  even 
that  once  during  each  succeeding  session  of  parliament 
he  could  procure  the  attendance  of  o  sufficient  number 
of  members  to  make  "  a  house  "  for  the  discussion  ;  but 
at  length  his  efforts  were  crowned  with  success,  and  it 
was  among  his  earliest  official  acts,  after  taking  his 
scat  at  the  Treasury  Board,  to  affix  his  signature  to  the 
warrant  for  SO.OOOi.  which  had  been  wruug  from  tiie 
House  of  Commons  as  the  commencement  of  a  scheme — 
imperfect  and  inadequate,  it  is  true,  to  the  o 
a  national  syetem  of  education. 
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The  circumstance  that  has  been  cited  of  the  rapid 
tnuUi plication  of  our  numbers   in  the  working  clasa, 
whose  only  theatres  for  employment  must  be  the  seats  of 
manufactures,  where  they  are  consequently  drawn  to- 
gether in  masses,  has  excited  alarm  of  no  ordinary  kind, 
not  among  the  unthinking  only,  but  on  the  part  of  in- 
dividuals  also  to  whom  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
look   for  instruction   in   matters  relating  to  the  well- 
ordering  and    progress  of  society.     Whence  does  this 
alarm  proceed ;  on  what  is  it  founded,  but  on  the  igno- 
rance of  those  on  whose  account  it  arises  ?     It  is  felt  and 
acknowledged  as  an  impossibility  to  meet  thedif&cidty  by 
means  of  any  direct  legislative  interference.    To  impose 
any  restraints  upon  industry  which  should  check  the 
continued  progress  of  the  population,  would  be  to  insure 
the  immediate  occurrence  of  the  very  mischief  that  is 
dreaded.     The  true  path  of  safety  will  be  found  in  edu- 
cating the  ])eople — in   teaching   them  to  discriminate 
between  evils  referrible  to  the  imperfection  of  human 
institutions,  and  therefore  remediable,  and  such  as  arise  in 
the  order  of  Providence.     "  Demagogues,  and  the  work- 
shop agitators  so  frequently  met  with  in  the  manufac- 
turing  districts,"   and  who   now   "never   fail  to   take 
advantage  of  the  excitement  produced  by  the  occurrence 
of  distress  to  instil  their  poisonous  nostrums  into  the 
public  mind,  to  vilify  the  institutions  of  the  country,  and 
to  represent  the  privations  of  the  work-people,  which  in 
the  vast  majority  of  cases  spring  from  accidental  and 
uncontrollable   causes,  as    the  necessary  consequences 
of  a   defective   system    of  domestic   economy,  having 
regard  alone  to  the  interests  of  the  higher  classes"  * — 
such  mischief-makers  would  no  longer  exist,  for   they 

*  'Principles  of  Political  Economy,' by  J.  R.  M'Culloch,  Esq., 
edition,  1843. 
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Tiould  find  no  dupes  upon  whom  to  pTactiae,  Under  the 
condition  of  general  cnUghtenment  here  supposed,  the 
fallucien  which  have  been  go  long  allowed  tu  fetter  the 
industry  of  ihe  nation  would  di^sappear  like  snow  before 
the  sun ;  and  if  evils  should  then  arise  to  disturb  the 
general  prosperity,  the  last  thing  that  would  enttr  into 
the  minds  of  the  sufferers  would  be  to  proceed  to  mea- 
sures of  violence,  the  only  issue  of  which  they  would 
theu  know  must  l)e  to  increase  in  degree  and  to  prolong 
in  duration  Ihe  amount  of  their  trials  and  privationa. 

Whence  ariaea  this  fear^thia  childish  fear — of  the  in- 
crease of  our  numbers? — childish,  because  it  esials  with- 
out regard  to  the  lesaonH  of  experience.  What  evidence 
is  there  in  our  present  condition  to  justify  the  complaint 
uf  '*  surplus  population"  that  did  not  exist  in  as  great 
or  even  in  a  greater  degree  of  force  when  our  nunibers 
had  not  reached  one-half  their  present  amount  ?  Why, 
then,  shall  we  not  go  forward  to  double,  and  again  tu 
double,  our  population  in  saftty  and  even  to  advantage, 
if,  instead  uf  rearing  millions  of  human  clods  whose 
lives  are  passed  in  consuming  tlie  scanty  supplies  which 
ifl  all  tliat  their  lack  of  intelligence  enables  them  to  pro- 
duce, the  universal  people  shall  have  their  minds  culti- 
vated to  the  degree  that  will  eaable  each,  to  add  his 
proportion  to  the  general  store  P 

The  progress  uf  our  population  in  Great  Britain  has 
gone  forward  with  a  cuntinually  accelerated  speed. — 

Betwetn  ISOl  and  IKIl  tlie  iiicteow  via  1,492,253 
„        Ifill  and  1H2I  „  2,109,03^ 

„         1821  anillR31  „  3,1H9,97I) 

„         1831  ODd  IS41  „  2,278,.1SI 

Of  these  8,068.634  additional  beings,  the  proportionate 
numbers  in  the  different  periods  were — 


i 
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MORA 

L  PROGRESS. 

1801  to  1811 

18*50  percent 

1811  to  1821 

26-12        „ 

1821  to  1831 

27  14        „ 

1831  to  1841 

28-24        „ 

100-00 

If  the  complaint  of  "  surplus  population  "  had  any 
foundation,  would  it  not  have  been  in  the  later  years  of 
this  series  that  the  evils  of  such  a  condition  would  chiefly 
have  made  themselves  apparent  ? — and  yet  we  may  tri- 
umphantly point  to  the  evidences  that  have  attended  our 
researches,  as  recorded  in  these  volumes,  to  show  that  the 
material  progress  of  the  country  has  never  before  pro- 
ceeded with  a  speed  equal  to  that  which  it  has  made 
during  the  past  twenty  years.  The  plain  common  sense 
of  our  forefathers  led  them  to  consider  every  increase  of 
their  numbers  as  an  addition  made  to  the  power  and 
wealth  of  the  country ;  and  it  is  in  all  probability  our 
artificial  system  of  so-called  protections,  which  has  tended 
in  some  degree  to  paralyze  our  ingenuity  and  to  fetter  our 
industry,  that  in  modem  times  has  suggested  the  con- 
trary belief. 

Under  the  circumstances  that  have  attended  our 
course  during  the  present  century,  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation among  the  instructed  classes  has  certainly  gone 
forward  in  at  least  as  great  a  proportion  as  the  increase 
among  the  other  classes ;  yet,  except  in  rare  instances, 
referrible  to  want  of  individual  prudence,  we  do  not  see 
that  any  fall  back  into  the  ranks  of  pauperism,  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  thousands  have  advanced  in  worldly 
rank,  themselves  or  their  immediate  descendants  oc- 
cupying in  many  cases  the  very  highest  stations  in  the 
land.  What  is  it  but  education  that  has  imparted  to 
them  this  power  of  sustaining  themselves  and  their 
families  in  the  struggle  amid  so  many  competitors  ?     It 
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ia  true  we  hear  a  constant  cry  about  the  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining suitable  employments  on  the  part  of  educated 
youths ;  but  tlic  ^ame  cry  has  been  raised  during  each 
one  of  ihe  past  forty  years,  if  even  the  complaint  be  not 
of  much  older  origin,  and  it  is  not  mure  true  now  than  it 
was  when  it  first  aruse.  If,  then,  the  educated  among  us 
have  found  room  for  their  exertions  without  aiukitig  in 
the  social  scale,  it  must  have  been  through  their  having 
created  employments  for  theraeelves,  and  in  a  consider- 
able degree  for  others  also,  by  means  of  their  buperiur 
intelligence ;  and  when  the  great  body  of  the  people 
fihall  be  placed  in  the  same  favourable  circumstances, 
why  should  not  the  individual  members  of  the  com- 
munity at  large  be  as  successful  each  in  providing  for 
his  own  wants  in  the  statiou  which  he  occupies  ? — -and  if 
this  be  reasonable  with  reference  to  our  present  numbers, 
why  should  it  be  otherwise  although  these  numbers  were 
doubled  ?  Tbe  only  obstacle  that  could  arise  would  be 
found  in  the  absolute  insufliciency  of  Ibod  for  the  sus- 
tenance of  the  greater  number,  the  perfect  remedy  for 
which  difficulty  lies  within  our  power. 

The  view  here  offered  of  the  social  benefits  to  be 
derived  by  the  nation  at  large  from  tbe  general  spread  of 
jnteUigence  is  no  new  doctrine.  It  was  well  said  by  the 
Bishop  of  Chester  (Dr.  Sumner),  in  hie  '  Records  of  the 
Creation,' — "  Of  all  obstacles  to  improvement,  ignorance 
is  the  most  formidable,  because  tbe  only  true  secret  of 
oasiating  the  poor  Is  to  make  them  agents  in  bettering 
tbeir  own  condition,  and  to  supply  them,  not  with  a 
temporary  stimulus  hut  with  a  permanent  energy.  As 
foat  as  the  standard  of  intelligence  is  raised,  the  poor 
become  more  and  more  able  to  co-operate  in  any  plan 
proposed  for  tbeir  advantage,  and  mure  likely  to  listen 
to  any  reasonable  suggestion,  and  more  able  to  under* 
■land,  aud  therefore  more  willing  to  pursue  it.     Hence 
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it  follows,  that  when  gross  ignorance  is  once  removed, 
and  right  principles  are  introduced,  a  great  advantage 
has  been  already  gained  against  squalid  poverty.  Many 
avenues  to  an  improved  condition  are  opened  to  one 
whose  faculties  are  enlarged  and  exercised ;  he  sees  his 
own  interest  more  clearly,  he  pursues  it  more  steadily, 
and  he  does  not  study  immediate  gratification  at  the 
expense  of  bitter  and  late  repentance,  or  mortgage  the 
labour  of  his  future  life  without  an  adequate  return. 
Indigence,  therefore,  will  rarely  be  found  in  company 
with  good  education."  * 

It  may  be  said  that  these  views,  however  reasonable 
they  may  appear,  are  still  only  speculations,  formed  in 
the  closet,  and  wanting  the  sanction  of  experience  to 
stamp  them  with  authority.  Happily  we  are  not  without 
this  sanction  also.  The  early  settlers  of  the  province  of 
Nova  Scotia  were  so  fully  impressed  with  the  necessity 
of  imparting  instruction  to  the  people,  that  ample  pro- 
vision was  made  by  them,  and  has  been  continued  by 
their  descendants  to  the  present  day,  for  the  support  of 
schools,  so  that  not  a  child  is  brought  up  in  the  province 
without  receiving  a  considerable  amount  of  instruction 
combined  with  moral  training.  The  result  has  been 
most  gratifying.  When  conversing  with  a  gentleman 
from  Halifax,  a  barrister  and  member  of  the  provincial 
parliament,  and  a  most  intelligent  man,t  concerning  the 
condition  in  various  respects  of  the  Nova  Scotian  popu- 
lation, a  question  was  put  to  him  on  the  state  of  crime 
within  the  province,  to  which  he  gave  this  striking 
answer, — "Crime!  we  have  no  crime."  When  urged 
to  explain  how  far  this  reply  was  to  be  received  in  a 
literal  sense,  he  added, — "  I  do  not  mean  that  people 
never  quarrel  in  Nova  Scotia;    brawls  do  sometimes 

*  Fourth  edition,  vol.  ii.  page  338. 

Mr.  6.  R,  Young. 
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occur,  attbougli  not  very  frequently ;  but  as  to  crime, 
understanding  by  tlie  term  offeoccB  for  which  men  ate 
broQgbl  to  the  bar  of  justice  in  England,  I  repeat  that  it 
does  not  esisi."  The  cause  of  this  truly  enviable  state 
of  society  was  made  appareut  when  be  described  the 
means  employed  for  imparting  universal  education,  and 
added,  as  a  consequence  of  ihe  high  degree  of  intelligence 
thereby  developed,  that  every  person  could  find  employ- 
ment and  could  support  himself  and  his  family  upon  the 
iruits  of  bis  industry. 

for  do  these  facts  rest  upon   individual  or  private 

teHtimoiiy  only.     The  return  made  to  the  Colonial  Office 

1  London  of  the  condition  in  varioiia  respects  of  the 

province  in  the  year  1841,  the  latest  yet  accessible,  baa 

been  examined  and  fully  bears  out  [be above  description. 

In  that  portion  of  the  volume  (known  officially  as  "  the 

blue  book")  in  which  forms  are  given  for  returns  under 

the  head  of  gaols  and  prisoners,  all  that  ayipeara  is  the 

following  note : — "  No  account  is  kept  under  the  heads  of 

this  return,  which  are  wholly  inapplicable  to  the  gaola 

in  Nova  Scotia,  where  crimes  are  of  rare  occurrence  and 

imprisonment  for  debt  is  infrequent.     There  is  at  least 

one  gaol  iu  each  county,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 

I    8Up«rior  court,  superintended  by  the  high  sheriff  or  hia 

I  gaoler,  but  there    are   not  any  officers  of  prisons  ap- 

\  pnnted." 

The  population  of  Nova  Scotia,  according  to  a  census 

[  taken  ib  1838,  amounted  to  17^,237  souls.     There  were 

I  1841,  in   public   schools,  chiefly   in  Halifax,  1902 

dttdars;    in   colleges  138;    but  in  addition   to  these 

Ihete-were  "  more  than  600  common  schools,  and  thirty 

[  combined  common  and  grammar  schooh,  at  which  up- 

Is  of  20,000  children  were  instructed.     These  schools 

Bupporleii    partly  by  grants  of  the  legislature  and 
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partly  by  the  subscriptions  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
total  amount  contributed  by  the  province  in  1841  in 
promoting  education  exceeded  6000/."  The  revenues  of 
the  province  in  that  year  amounted  to  93,882/.  18;.  2(L 

If  the  contribution  of  the  imperial  parliament  for  the 
promotion  of  education  in  Great  Britain  were  on  the 
same  scale  of  liberality  as  that  adopted  in  Nova  Scotia, 
taken  with  reference  to  population,  the  yearly  vote  would 
amount  to  624,000/. ;  but  if  made  proportionally  to  the 
revenues  of  the  two  communities  it  would  amount  to 
more  than  five  times  that  sum,  and  even  then  would  not 
absorb  one-half  of  the  revenue  derived  in  Great  Britain 
from  the  consumption  of  ardent  spirits. 

In  a  work  of  great  authority,  published  several  years 
ago,  we  find  the  following  passage,  corroborative  of  the 
facts  and  their  consequences  here  brought  forward.  "  It 
is  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  more  general  and  useful 
knowledge  among  all  grades  of  the  population  can  be 
discovered  in  any  country  than  will  be  found  to  prevail 
in  this  province  (Nova  Scotia).  Many  of  those  bom 
and  educated  in  it  have  distinguished  themselves  not 
only  at  home  but  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  and  the 
natives  generally  possess  a  ready  power  of  apprehension, 
a  remarkably  distinct  knowledge  of  the  general  affairs  of 
life,  and  the  talent  of  adapting  themselves  to  the  circum- 
stances of  such  situations  as  chance,  direction,  or  ne- 
cessity may  place  them  in."  * 

In  the  island  of  Iceland  there  is  no  such  thing  to  be 
found  as  a  man  or  woman — not  decidedly  deficient  in 
mental  capacity — who  cannot  read  and  write  well,  while 
the  greater  part  of  all  classes  of  the  inhabitants  have 


*  '  British  America,'  by  John  McGregor,  Esq.     Vol.  i.  page  405. 
Second  edition. 
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lOBatered  several  of  the  higher  branches  of  educfttion, 
JDCluding  a  knowledge  of  modern  Imgnages  and  an  ac- 
quaintance with  claEsical  literature. 

Placed  on  the  verge  of  the  arctic  circle,  the  Icekoders 
are  subjected  to  the  hatdships  of  a  long  and  rigorous 
winter,  during  which  there  are  but  few  hours  of  the  day 
in  which  it  is  possible  for  ihem  to  pursue  out-door  occu- 
pations. These  apparently  unfavourable  circumstanceH 
they  have  with  the  highest  degree  of  wisdom  rendered 
productive  of  the  choicest  of  human  blessings — the  en- 
lightenment of  their  minds  and  the  raiaing  of"  their 
moral  characters.  Some  part  of  the  long  evening  is 
employed  in  teaching  the  children  of  the  family  ;  and  so 
universal  is  this  practice  that  in  the  whole  island  there  is 
but  one  school,  which  is  exclusively  used  fur  the  highest 
branches  of  professional  education.  After  this  part  of 
the  family  duty  has  been  performed,  the  whole  houseliold 
ie  assembled — servants  and  all — and  some  book  is  read 
aloud,  each  person  present  taking  his  turn  in  reading. 
After  this  there  usually  follows  a  discussion  relating  to 
what  has  been  read,  and  in  which  all  unreservedly  joinj 
and  the  evening  is  nut  suffered  to  close  without  engaging 
in  religious  exercises. 

Every  account  of  these  people  that  has  been  published 
.agrees  in  describing  them  as  gentle  and  peaceable  in 
^eir  dispositions,  sober,  moral,  and  religious  in  their 
Ibabits.  Crimes  among  them  are  hardly  known.  The 
'house  of  correction  at  Reickiavich,  the  capital  of  the 
ad,  after  having  stood  empty  for  years,  was  at  length 
■xonverled  into  a  residence  for  the  governor,  by  whom  it  has 
'Since  been  occupied.  The  island  is  subject  to  the  penal 
code  of  Denmark,  which  awards  the  penalty  of  death  to 
murder  and  some  other  heinous  offences.  It  is  said  that 
only   three  or   four   capita]    convictions  have   occurred 
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during  the  last  two  centuries ;  the  last  of  these  happened 
some  years  before  the  visit  of  Sir  G.  Mackenzie  and  Dr. 
Holland  in  1810 ;  it  was  of  a  peasant  for  the  murder  of 
his  wife,  and  on  that  occasion  it  was  not  possible  to  find 
any  one  on  the  island  who  could  be  induced  to  perform 
the  office  of  executioner,  so  that  it  became  necessary  to 
send  the  man  to  Norway  that  the  sentence  might  be 
carried  into  eflfect.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  from 
the  first  settlement  of  the  island  by  a  Norwegian  colony 
in  the  ninth  century,  to  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
King  of  Norway,  and  during  the  six  centuries  which  have 
since  elapsed,  no  armed  force  has  ever  been  raised  on  or 
introduced  into  the  island. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive,  if  we  had  not  the 
facts  before  us,  that  any  nation  calling  itself  civilized, 
and  boasting  itself  to  walk  in  the  light  of  Christianity, 
could  have  so  totally  neglected  the  all-important  subject 
of  education,  as  did  the  rulers  of  England  up  to  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century.  There  was  then  no 
provision  for  school- teaching  besides  that  afforded  by 
parochial  charity-schools,  in  which  the  little  that  was 
taught  had  nothing  in  it  that  was  useful,  and  the  then 
recent  institution  of  Sunday-schools,  which  chiefly  owed 
their  existence  to  Mr.  Raikes  of  Gloucester,  and  in  which 
the  instruction  given  was  necessarily  confined  in  its 
scope  and  limited  in  its  amount.  Besides,  even  the 
Sunday-school  system  was  then  far  from  being  generally 
adopted. 

It  was  in  1798  that  Joseph  Lancaster  began  his 
scheme  of  active  benevolence  upon  a  very  humble  plan, 
and  with  very  limited  means.  To  use  his  own  words, — 
"  The  undertaking  was  begun  under  the  hospitable  roof 
of  an  affectionate  parent ;  my  father  gave  the  school- 
room rent  free,  and  after  fitting  up  the  forms  and  desks 
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lyself,  I  had  the  pleasure,  befure  I  was  eighteen,  of 
having  near  ninec;  cbildiea  under  instruction,  many  of 

Q  I  educated  free  of  expense."  The  seBBun  of 
scarcity  that  occurred  at  iliia  time  added  to  the  number  of 
ihe  EcholarB  whose  parents  were  uuable  to  spare  the 
price  of  their  children's  Bclioohng;  and  some  of  Lan- 

r'a  private  friends  coming  to  Km  assistance,  the 
school  came  more  and  more  to  take  the  character  of  a 
free  institution,  until  in  1804  "the  school  doors  were 
thrown  open  for  all  that  would  send  their  children  and 
have  ihem  edut^ated  freely."  The  econumical  plana  and 
wrongements  adopted  in  the  school  brouglit  down  the 
annual  expense  (o  three  shillings  for  each  scholar.  The 
•ubscriptions  received  were  devoted  to  the  erection  of  the 
necessary  buildings,  and  the  remaining  expenses,  inctud- 
rag  the  simple  wants  of  Joseph  Lancaster  himself,  were 
defrayed  from  the  profits  of  his  publications,  many 
thousands  of  which  were  yearly  taken  by  the  public. 

Among  Joseph  Lancaster'a  earliest  patrons  were  Ihe 
Duke  of  Bedford  nnd  Lord  Somervilje  ;  and  in  1805  the 
King,  and  several  branches  of  the  Royal  Family,  espe- 
cially the  noble-minded  father  of  our  gracious  Queen, 
gave  the  sanction  of  their  names  and  the  assistance  of 
their  subscriptions  for  carrying  his  plans  mure  widely 
into  effect.  This  powerful  patronage  did  not  suffice, 
however,  to  keep  the  author  of  thei^'c  plans  out  of  pecu- 
^ary  difficulties ;  so  little  at  that  time  did  the  public  feeling 

ind  to  the  benevolent  wisbca  of  the  munareh ;  so  in- 
different was  the  public  mind  to  the  cause  to  which  this 
zealous  apostle  of  educaliou  bad  devoted  himself  The 
difficidties  against  which  he  had  then  tu  struggle  are  thus 
■imply  described  by  himself  in  u  report  drawn  up  in 
1811 : — "I  wasnotiasenBibieof  the  heavy  responsibility, 
yet  determined  to  succeed  or  sink  in  the  attempt,  com- 
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mitting  myself  to  the  protection  of  the  God  of  friendless 
youth ;  and,  anticipating  final  success,  I  persevered.  Had 
I  not  done  so,  the  progress  of  the  work  would  have  been 
checked  for  several  years,  and  the  time  of  part  of  one  ge- 
neration would  have  passed  away,  they  remaining  in 
ignorance, — perhaps  the  clouds  of  mental  night  enveloping 
their  minds  to  the  end  of  their  lives.  The  imposition  of 
some  tradesmen;  the  deceit  of  a  personal  friend;  the 
warm  professions  and  cold  support  of  one  professing 
patron,  whose  friendship  proved  to  consist  only  in  smiles, 
but  who  left  me  to  bear  the  expense  of  educating  all  the 
children  of  his  poor  tenantry ;  all  heightened  the  expense 
and  threatened  the  concern  with  ruin.  At  this  juncture 
(1808)  I  providentially  received  the  zealous  support  of 
my  friend  Joseph  Fox,  who  became  attached  to  me  from 
a  powerful  conviction  of  the  merit  of  my  system  of  edu- 
cation. From  this  time  the  debts  of  the  institution  were 
put  into  a  state  of  liquidation,  to  the  great  surprise  and 
astonishment  of  some  who  were  expecting  a  contrary 
event." 

The  pecuniary  embarrassments  which  had  so  nearly 
cut  short  his  career  of  usefulness  arose  from  the  insujffi- 
ciency  of  the  subscriptions  in  aid  of  buildings,  and  which 
amounted  only  to  624/.,  while  the  cost  of  the  premises 
erected  exceeded  3500/.  The  yearly  subscriptions  up 
to  the  time  here  mentioned  never  exceeded  600/.,  while 
the  necessary  expenses  of  the  school  were  double  that 
sum.  To  relieve  Mr.  Lancaster  from  pecuniary  diffi- 
culty, and  to  enable  him  still  to  devote  his  energies  to 
the  furtherance  of  his  plans,  five  men,  embued  with 
the  spirit  of  philanthropy  in  no  ordinary  degree,  took 
upon  themselves  the  office  of  trustees,  and  came  under 
advances  to  the  following  amounts :  — 


Ut.  Jeae;^  FOi    .      .      . 

Hr- William  Allm   .     . 
Mr.  Joscpb  Foster       . 
Mr.  William  Conlon       . 
Jobii  Jacksou,  Esq,,  M.P, 


The  foUowiiig  estract  from  ibe  minutes  of  the  trustees, 
dated  28th  March,  1811,  shows  the  extent  to  which  Mr. 
Lancaster's  exertions  had  then  heen  suoceBsful,  and  the 
amount  of  personal  efibrtand  sacrifice  by  which  tbatsuc- 
cesB  had  been  attained.  No  word  of  commendation  is 
needed  to  do  hoouur  to  the  man  himself,  nor  to  the  friends 
tbrough  whose  disinterested  philanthropy  his  success  was 
rendered  pussible. 

The  truBtees  examined  the  vouchers  produced  by 
Joseph  Lancaster  relative  to  the  expenditure  whicli  had 
taken  place  prior  to  the  formation  of  the  committee  in 
1808,  and  have  the  satisfaction  to  find  that  thej  are  per- 
fectly correct,  and  most  satisfactorily  account  for  the  said 
expenditure  i  and  they  find  that,  during  the  time  that 
they  have  had  tlie  care  of  his  afiairs,  he  has  expended 
above  lOOOi.,  the  produce  of  his  lectures,  in  travelling 
and  preparing  for  the  same ;  that  he  has  maintained  him- 
«elf  during  this  period  by  the  profits  of  his  publications 
and  printing  office ;  and  in  having  educated  above  6000 
children  free  of  expense  :  at  the  lowest  rate  of  payment 
the  sum  of  7500/.  has  been  given  to  the  education  of  the 

Many  years  had  elapsed  after  they  thus  had  taken 
upon  themselves  the  pecuniary  burthens  of  the  under- 
(taking  before  the  contributions  of  the  public  relieved  the 
itrtiBlecB  from  the  load,  themselves  being  among  the  most 
liberal  contributors  ;  but  all  dread  of  failure  through  in- 
mfficiency  of  means   was  at  once  diseipated  by  their 
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management,  under  which  the  British  and  Foreign  School 
Society  has  been  the  chief  means  to  which  is  owing  all 
that  has  since  been  done  towards  the  education  of  the 
poorer  classes  of  England. 

It  is  not  intended,  by  this  statement,  to  give  any  opinion 
as  to  the  value  of  the  particular  method  of  instruction 
adopted  by  Mr.  Lancaster,  nor  to  enter  upon  the  question 
whether  he  or  the  late  Dr.  Bell  is  entitled  to  the  merit 
of  having  been  its  inventor,  but  simply  to  narrate  the 
steps  whereby  the  public  mind  in  this  country  has  been 
directed  in  this  all-important  matter;  steps  which,  with- 
out question  or  controversy,  have  resulted  from  the  self- 
sacrifices  of  a  man  of  humble  birth,  without  fortune  or 
powerful  connexions,  and  whose  sole  reliance  for  success 
was,  for  years,  his  own  indomitable  spirit. 

It  is  only  by  comparing  the  actual  condition  of  Eng- 
land upon  this  subject  with  the  deplorable  state  of  dark- 
ness in  which  it  was  when  Joseph  Lancaster  began  his 
labours,  that  we  can  contemplate  the  progress  hitherto 
made  with  any  degree  of  satisfaction.  Only  a  very  few 
years  have  passed  since  every  effort  that  could  be  made 
by  those  who  were  themselves  awakened  to  the  necessity 
of  establishing  a  system  of  national  education  appeared 
to  be  hopelessly  employed.  It  was  so  recently  as  Feb- 
ruary, 1839,  that  the  government  first  adopted  the  sub- 
ject of  education  as  one  of  the  objects  that  called  for  its 
interference,  and  constituted  a  Board  of  Education,  con- 
sisting of  five  privy  councillors,  over  whom  the  president 
of  the  council  was  to  preside.  To  this  board  was  cpn- 
fided  the  distribution  of  such  a  sum  as  should  be  voted  by 
parliament  for  the  promotion  of  education,  and  it  was 
especially  charged  with  the  formation  of  normal  schools. 
The  sum  proposed  to  be  put  at  the  disposal  of  this  board 
in  that  year  was  30,000/.,  and  in  the  month  of  June  a 
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on  to  that  effect  wa8  brought  forward  and  carried, 
a  debute  of  three  duye,  by  u  majority  of  275  to  273, 
the  latter  number  having  voted  in  favour  of  an  addresB 
to  the  Queen,  by  way  of  "  amendment,"  praying  Her  Ma- 
jesty to  revoke  the  Order  in  Council  by  which  tiie  Bi>ard 

liiication  hud  been  appointed.  On  the  fifth  of  the 
following  month  a  similar  hostile  address  was  moved  by 
a  learned  prelate  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  carried  by 
a  majority  of  229  to  118  againet  the  government,  which 
hkd  the  firninets,  nevertheless,  to  persist  in  its  plan. 

That  the  objections  then  taken  to  thia  moderate  scheme 
of  the  government  have  since  been  found  chimerical,  we 
have  the  beat  poGsible  proof  in  the  fact  that  it  has  been 
cordially  adopted  by  the  succcseors  of  that  government, 
and  that  every  vestige  of  opposition  to  it  has  disappeared. 
was  shown  by  returns  obtained  from  the  workhouses 
of  478  unions,  that  at  midsummer,  1838,  they  contained 
43,767  children  under  16  years  of  age  ;  and  if  this  is  a 
tnie  proportion  for  the  whole  country ,  there  must  have  been 
jii  that  time  in  the  600  unions  into  which  England  and 
Wales  are  to  be  divided  53,662  pauper  children.  Under 
the  old  system  of  neglect,  those  children  would  have 
grown  up  without  having  been  impressed  with  any  idea 
of  moral  responsibility,  and  without  being  provided  with 

as  much  beyond  those  possessed  by  the  brute  crea- 
i^tion  for  procuring  an  honest  livelihood.  Should  it  then 
'.cccation  surprise  that  the  ranks  of  crime  have,  in  years 
.fBBti  received  so  many  recruits,  and  have  we  any  right 
'  lo  complain  of  this  consequence  of  our  own  neglect  ? 

The  government  plans  are  still  too  recent,  and,  it  must 
-be  added,  too  imperfect,  lo  eshihit  any  very  striking 
TGCuk;  but  with  a  knowledge  of  the  enlightened  zeal 
.which  ia  allowed  to  carry  out  the  intentions  of  the  legii 
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lature,  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  enough  of  good 
^ill  soon  he  made  apparent  to  show  the  desirableness  of 
extending  those  plans,  so  that  we  shall  soon  cease  to  he 
the  lowest  among  the  Protestant  kingdoms  of  Europe  as 
respects  the  performance  of  our  duty  in  promoting  the 
education  of  the  people. 

It  is  but  too  probable,  that,  in  even  the  little  it  has 
done,  the  government  has  placed  itself,  where  indeed  it 
should  mostly  be  found,  in  advance  of  the  general  opinion. 
In  a  report  made  to  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  by  Mr. 
Edward  Twisleton,  one  of  their  assistant  commissioners, 
bearing  the  recent  date  of  April,  1840,  the  following 
passage  occurs ; — "  It  is  impossible  to  shut  one's  eyes  to 
the  fact,  that  a  certain  portion  of  the  upper  and  middle 
classes  harbour  a  rooted  distrust  of  any  plan  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  poor.  In  discharge  of  my  ordinary  duties 
I  have  often  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  this  feeling 
manifested  in  an  undisguised  form.  In  the  rural  unions 
of  this  district  (Norfolk),  it  fortunately  happens  that  re- 
ligious dissentions  are  almost  unknown,  and  religious 
scruples  have  only,  on  very  rare  occasions,  been  the 
cause  or  the  pretext  for  throwing  impediments  in  the  way 
of  education.  Hence  the  chaplains  in  the  majority  of 
the  unions  give  their  valuable  assistance  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  schools, — a  fact  which  I  take  the  greater  plea- 
sure in  acknowledging,  inasmuch  as,  in  some  unions, 
they  have  almost  supplied  the  place  of  a  good  school- 
master ;  and  it  has  only  been  in  two  instances  that  the 
slightest  opposition  has  been  experienced  from  that 
quarter.  But  amongst  many  small  farmers,  and  some  of 
the  gentry,  unwillingness  to  educate  the  poor  is  openly 
defended  by  argument ;  and  a  merchant  of  a  seaport  town 
gravely  assured  me,  not  long  ago,  that  an  agricultural 


Ubourer  was  very  little  above  a  bnite,  and  tliat  to  edu- 
cate him  would  merely  liave  the  effect  nf  rendering  him 
dissatiffied  with  his  situation  orhfe." 

The  feeling  thus  described  is  faet  giving  place  to  more 
enlightened  and  benevulent  views.  The  evils  anticipated 
from  the  instruction  of  the  poor  have  not  been  expe- 
rienced. It  is  seen  that  the  mind  can  be  cultivated  with- 
out developing  the  dispoBition  lo  miechief,  or  engendering 
any  irrational  feelings  of  dissatisfaction  with  their  lot ; 
while,  on  the  contrary,  instruction,  when  accompanied 
with  moral  training,  is  felt  to  exercise  a  powerful  influ- 
ence in  restraining  from  evil.  When  Lancaster  began 
hia  labours,  it  was  a  common  remark,  that  if  he  suc- 
ceeded in  his  object,  we  might  seek  in  vain  for  servants 
who  would  clean  our  shoes,  or  attend  upon  our  htirses. 
This  irrutional  opinion,  which  was  founded  on  the  pre- 
sumptioa  that  men  performed  their  duties  better  for 
being  kept  in  ignorance  regarding  them,  is  but  seldom 
beard,  now  that  we  have  proofs  of  the  greater  willingness 
which  an  instructed  person  brings  to  the  performance  of 
his  labour,  and  of  the  greater  ability  with  which  he  is 
enabled  to  acquit  himself. 

We  have  not  any  accurate  sfatementB  of  the  amount 
and  progress  uf  education  in  this  country.  An  attempt  was 
mode  in  1833,  by  the  late  lamented  Earl  of  Kerry, to  supply 
this  dcBciency,  hut  the  result  of  the  inquiry  then  made 
WBH  very  unsatisfactory,  so  that  it  has  been  looked  upon 
as  B  failure.  In  one  respect,  however,  the  returns  then 
nuule  have  been  productive  uf  good,  since  by  their  very 
inconipletenesa  they  have  stimulated  private  parties  to 
prosecute  inquiries  in  that  direction,  and  have  thus  drawn 
public  attention  to  the  subject  in  a  greater  degree  than 
might  otherwise  have  been  experienced.  It  was  the  feel- 
ing that  justice  was  not  done  in  those  returns  to  efforts 
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made  by  the  friends  of  education  among  the  manufac- 
turers of  Lancashire,  that  incited  the  Statistical  Society 
of  Manchester  to  set  on  foot  the  extensive  series  of  in- 
quiries which,  with  their  results,  they  subsequently  gave 
to  the  public  ;*  and  it  was  mainly  owing  to  the  publica- 
tion of  these  results  that  the  Statistical  Society  of  London 
undertook  similar  investigations  in  various  parts  of  the 
metropolis.  The  reports  of  those  societies  have  had  an 
acknowledged  and  a  powerful  influence  on  the  delibera- 
tions of  parliament,  by  laying  bare  the  moral  deformity 
of  the  land,  and  pointing  out  a  remedy. 

Having  thus  expressed  a  warning  against  receiving 
these  parliamentary  returns  as  accurate  records,  we  are 
forced  to  use  them  as  the  only  data  extant  on  the  subject 
having  reference  to  former  years. 

It  appeared  from  returns  thus  made  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  pursuant  to  the  address  to  the  Crown,  moved 
by  Lord  Kerry,  in  May,  1833,  showing  the  number  and 
description  of  schools,  and  the  number  of  scholars  at 
that  time  taught  therein,  in  each  town,  parish,  chapelry, 
or  extra-parochial  place  in  England  and  Wales,  and  in- 
dicating the  increase  that  had  occurred  since  1818,  that 
in  the  last-named  year  there  were  in  England  and  Wales 
19,326  infant  and  daily  schools  with  605,704  scholars, 
and  5543  Sunday-schools  with  425,493  scholars.  If 
these  latter  were  in  every  case  distinct  from  and  addi- 
tional to  the  scholars  in  infant  and  daily  schools,  the 

*  The  omissions  in  the  parliamentary  returns,  as  stated  in  the  re- 
ports of  the  Statistical  Society  of  Manchester,  were : — 

In  the  three  townships  of  Manchester,  Chorlton,      Scholars. 

and  Hnlme •     •     .   10,347 

In  the  borough  of  Bury 861 

In  the  borough  of  Liverpool      ..••••  15,500 

or  about  one-third  of  the  numbers  ascertained  by  the  society. 
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■whole  numbex  receiving  instruction  ia  echools  ufall  kindt 
in  England  and  Wales  in  1818  was  1,031,191.  The  po- 
pulation or  that  part  of  the  kingdom  was  then  (by  compu- 
tation) 11, 846,05'7,  and  the  ascertained  proportion  living 
between  five  and  fifteen  years  old  amuun ted  to  2,843,053. 
If,  making  no  allowance  for  the  duplicate  entries  uf  sclio- 
lars  in  Sunday  and  daily  achools,  nur  for  the  children  in 
infant  schools  under  five  j'cara  of  agi,  we  a^ssume  that 
their  numbers  conjointly  would  be  equal  to  those  of  young 
peraons  receiving  instruction  under  the  paternal  roof,  it 
would  appear  that  nine- fourteenths  of  the  children  in 
England  and  Wales  were,  in  181S,  without  auy  means 
of  instruction.  The  returns  for  1833  were  less  unfavour- 
able. The  number  of  children  then  given,  as  being 
under  daily  instruction,  was  1,21G,947  i  and  the  echulara 
in  Sunday  schools  are  stated  to  have  been  1,548,890 — 
together,  2,825,837.  In  that  year  (1833)  the  number 
of  persons  between  five  and  fifteen  years  old  was 
3.432,023,  so  that  the  propartioa  then  left  wholly  unin- 
■tmcted  was  not  quite  one-third  of  what  it  had  been  in 
1818.  But  ('( is  kttoim  that  in  1833  duplicate  entries 
were  made  of  Sunday  schoUrs,  who  also  attended  duy- 
•chouls,  to  the  amount  of  152,195  children,  and  there  ia 
leason  to  believe  that  the  number  actually  twice  reckoned 
VBB  roucli  greater  than  was  ascertained ;  besides  which, 
the  proportionate  number  of  inf>Lnt  schools,  and  therefore 
af  scholars  under  five  years  of  ^e,  was  much  greater  in 
1833  than  it  had  been  fifteen  years  before,  which  facts 
most  be  taken  in  diminution  of  the  improvemeut  indi- 
cated by  the  returns. 

It  must  be  evident  that  when  wc  shall  have  procured 
I  a  correct  statement  of  the  number  of  schools,  and  of 
■  children  attending  them,  we  ahall  poBseas  only  a  part  of 
H     the  information  necessary  to  determine  the  condition  or 
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pfogrcM  of  the  people  in  legurd  to  their  edvcatioii.  The* 
reports  of  the  Statistical  Societies  of  Manchester  and 
London  have  shown  how  unworthy  of  the  name  of  edu- 
cation is  the  resnlt  of  what  is  attempted  in  the  ma- 
jority of  schools  frequented  hy  children  of  the  working 
classes,  and  which  are  frequently  kept  hy  persons  ^  whose 
only  qualification  far  this  emplo3nnent  seems  to  he  their 
unfitness  for  every  other." 

A  lamentable  proof  of  the  correctness  of  this  remark 
is  offered  in  the  following  extract  firom  the  report  for 
1839,  of  the  chaplain  of  the  juvenile  prison  at  Parkhurst. 
**  One  point  has  forcibly  struck  my  attention,  and  that  is,  , 
the  comparatively  large  amount  of  acquirement  in  the 
mechanical  elements  of  instruction  (the  art  of  reading 
and  repetition  from  memory)  contrasted  with  the  lamentr 
ably  snujUl  degree  of  actual  knowledge  possessed,  either 
of  moral  duty  or  religious  principle.      This  appears 
mainly  to  have  arisen  from  the  meaning  of  the  words 
read  or  sounds  repeated  having  rarely  been  made  the 
subjects  of  inquiry  or  reflection.     The  following  digest 
will  in  some  degree  illustrate  this  position.     Your  Lord- 
ship win  perceive  that,  although  fifty-eight  prisoners  can 
in  some  degree  read,  eighty-three  repeat  some  or  all  of 
the  church  catechism,  and  forty-three  possess  some  know- 
ledge of  Holy  Scripture,  only  twenty-nine  (exactly  half 
the  number  of  readers)  can  give  even  a  little  account  of 
the  meaning  of  words  read,  or  sounds  in  use ;  and  of 
these  it  appears  very  ofien  to  be  the  strength  of  the  in- 
tellect exercised  at  the  moment,  and  not  the  result  of 
prior  reflection,  that  leads  them  to  the  meaning  of  a 
word. 

"  Another  feature  of  the  moral  condition  of  the  Ptok- 
hurst  prisoners  cannot  but  arrest  the  attention  strongly, 
and  that  is,  the  very  large  proportion  that  have  received 
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instruction  for  ft  considerable  period  of  time  in  the  various 
■chools  with  wliich  our  country  abouuda.  A  digest  of 
this  portion  of  the  general  tabic  will  show,  ihat  out  of 
102  lads,  94  have  attended  «?hooU ;  69  of  wlium  have 
been  day  scholars  for  terms  longer  than  a  year,  eight 
only  having  never  been  at  school. 


r.iud 
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This  result  will  not  in  any  degree  surprise  those  per- 
BOue  who  have  examined  the  reports  of  the  StatisticftI 
Societies  of  London  and  Manchester,  and  who  have  thus 
become  acquainted  with  the  insufficient  acquirements  of 
a  large  proportion  of  persons  who  take  upon  themselves 
the  task  of  instruction. 

The  greatest  want,  now  that  the  public  mind  is  in  a 
measure  aroused  to  exertion  in  this  direction,  is  felt  to  be 
that  of  qualiBed  persons  as  teachers.  This  is  a  want 
which  it  must  be  the  work  of  years  effectually  to  supply, 
if  even  the  establishiag  of  normal  schools  were  already 
aocomplished  upon  an  adequate  foundation.  Imperfect 
&a  our  machinery  fur  education  now  is  in  this  essenlial 
particular,  we  cannot  reasonably  hope  to  derive  from  the 
funnatioii  of  ecIiooIb  the  same  amount  of  advantage  as 
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'Would  be  ezperienced  if  a  aoffident  number  of  qmlifieiL 
tanchen  were  in  g^iafamf^,  and  hence  aome  ovgMymgnine 
friends  of  education  mav  encounter  ciiBopointnienL  **  A« 
is  the  teacher,  ao  i»  the  schooL"  is  an  axiom  £u11t  reoo^ 
nized  in  countries  where  die  want  of  which,  we  hsve  now 
to  complain  has  been  made  to  fliaappear  tbrauich  a  nuns 
timely  attention  on  the  part  of  their  govemmenta  to  this 
essentiai  requisite.  The  effiurta  of  the  Committee  of 
\€anaaeia  of  the  British  and  Ft)reign  School  Society  have 
long  been  directed  to  this  object,  and  institutiona  tbr  train- 
ing teachers,  both  male  and  temale,  are  now  alao  in  active 
opemtion  imder  the  manasera  of  the  Xatiunal  Society. 
Grants  of  money  for  this  purpose  have  been  made  by 
parliament  to  both  these  insdnitions ;  bux  the  utmost 
diat  they  can  e&cc  will  bear  only  a  very  insu£cien£  pro- 
portion to  the  wants  of  the  country.  A  model  achool, 
established  through  the  joint  exertions^  and  ciuedy  at  tile 
expense  oi,  Mr.  Kay  Shuttleworth  and  >Ir.  EL  C  To^ 
nelly  at  Battsaea,  will  tonn  a  powenul  aid  by  means  of 
the  plans  thai  will  be  tested  under  the  inspection  <jf  those 
gentlemen,  and  wbicii.  as  fiir  as  ^hey  shall  prove  sue- 
ceastuL,  will  dience  aecure  adopdou  in  other  ini^citurionB. 

Upon  uiie  whole,  if  the  progress  made  cowards  die 
systematic  ediicatian  of  the  encie  people  be  not  so  ^reat 
as  is  desirable,  we  must  acknowledge  it  oj  be  as  moca  ^ 
could  reasonably  be  looked  tor  in  uhe  Hii:rt  >:ime  tiiac  has 
elapsed  iince  "he  subject  has  been  caken  under  the  ohiLnce 
of  tiie  zovemmenc,  while  i::  is  such  as  juacines  the  miosc 
tangnini*  hopes  isr  the  nzmre. 

A  plan  has  beGi  adopted  by  die  Rezistrar-Geceral 
of  Birdis,  Deachs,  and  Marriages  in  Eniziazd  and  Wale*. 
whereby  che  mamaze  rejaters  axe  miide  avxiiable  as  a 
ces^  ctzhji  prj portion  ozzha  people  :o  whom  L:i3;iTiction 
has  betn  in:  lansd,  so  sl:,  a;  leasu  <id  ih*;  ibilir^r  :o  write 
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afiarila  such  a  test.  In  the  years  ending  30th  June,  1839, 
1840,  and  1841,  returns  have  been  made  of  the  number 
of  persona  who,  from  the  want  of  this  degree  of  instruc- 
tion, have  aOlxed  marks  instead  of  siganturea  to  the 
registers.  In  the  report  made  by  Mr.  Liater  in  1840,  be 
draws  attention  to  thia  plan  by  the  following  remarks ; — 

"  Almost  every  marriage  ia  duly  registered,  and  every 
register  of  mitrriage  is  signed  by  the  parties  married ; 
those  who  are  able  writing  their  names,  and  those  who 
are  unable,  or  who  write  very  imperfectly,  making  their 
marks.  Therefore,  an  enumeration  of  the  instances  in 
which  the  mark  has  been  made  will  show  the  proportion 
among  tho&e  married  who  either  cannot  write  at  all,  or 
write  very  imperfectly. 

"  It  may  be  said  in  favour  of  this  criterion,  that  it  ia 
iiee  from  the  disadvantage  of  selection,  including  alike 
every  class  and  condition,  and  every  age,  except  children 
and  very  old  persons.  It  must  at  the  same  time  be  re- 
membered, that  although  a  fair  average  is  thus  afforded, 
the  portion  of  tlie  whole  population  exhibited  in  the  yearlv 
retunu  of  marriages  is  email.  It  appears  that  there  are 
usually  about  seven  or  eight  marriages  to  every  1000  of 
the  population.  If,  therefore,  it  he  assumed  that  persons 
between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  sixty-five  constitute 
half  the  population  (which  the  enumeration  of  agea  in 
1S21  shows  to  be  very  nearly  the  case],  it  will  follow  that 
of  those  who  may  be  considered  the  marriageable  portion 
of  the  community,  about  thirty  in  every  1000  (or  three 
per  cent.)  are  married  yearly.  The  portion,  therefore, 
whose  aignatures  appear  on  the  marriage  registers  of  a 
■ingle  year  ia  sufficiently  small  to  be  easily  affected  by 
accidental  circumstances;  and  it  cannot  safely  be  asserted 
that  the  thirty  in  1000,  from  whose  signaiureawe  would 
drawan  inference  reepeclinglheuthor  910,  may  nut  happen 
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to  contist  of  more  than  the  proportionate  number  of  un- 
educated persons.     It  must  not,  therefore,  be  hastily 
assumed,  upon  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  returns  of  a 
single  year,  that  the  inhabitants  of  any  particular  coimty 
or  district  are  less  educated  than  their  neighbours.    Th^ 
experiment  must  be  repeated  often,  and  be  attended  wiAj.^ 
similar  results,  before  this  inference  can  be  drawn 
safety ;  and  it  is  only  when  returns  of  the  same  descri] 
tion,  given  for  several  successive  years,  shall  have  exhibitaljj 
similar  facts,  that  it  will  be  perfectly  justifiable  to  anuBft 
at  an  unfavourable  conclusion  with  respect  to  anj  pti^'^ 
ticular  district." 

Since  these  remarks  were  written  to  accompany 
first  returns  of  the  kind,  the  experience  of  two 
years  has  been  obtained,  and  the  result  of  the  three 
which  is  as  follows,  seems,  by  the  uniformity  of  dnl^ 
proportions,  to    justify  reliance    upon  this  test   to 
greater  degree  than  was  first  anticipated.    [See  TaUob 
p.  21%] 

In  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales,  among  367,894 
couples  married  during  three  years,  it  appears  that  there 
were  1*22,458  men  and  181,378  women  who  either  could 
ni>t  write  at  all,  or  who  had  attained  so  little  proficieocy 
in  pcnmanslup  that  they  were  averse  to  the  exposure  »f 
their  deficiency.  The  numbers  so  subscribing  the  mar- 
riage register  in  each  year  were, — 
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tained  of  40,874  persons,  or  20,437  couples  who  were 
married,  as  under : — 


i 

Kges. 

Men. 

Women. 

15  and  under  20 

years 

537 

2,711 

20 

99 

25 

» 

10,383 

10,424 

25 

M 

30 

j> 

5,103 

3,951 

30 

35 

» 

1,900 

1,498 

35 

40 

jj 

944 

739 

40 

45 

» 

603 

532 

45 

50 

» 

371 

273 

50 

55 

99 

271 

161 

55 

60 

» 

147 

69 

60 

65 

» 

112 

55 

65 

70 

99 

41 

17 

70 

75 

» 

15 

5 

75 

80 

» 

6 

2 

80 

85 

» 

4 

•  • 

20,437 

20,437 

The  mean 

ages 

of  the  above 

were, — 

Men 

27' 

'30  years, 

Women 

25« 

35       „ 

SO  that  the  test  of  education  applies  to  the  condition,  in 
this  respect,  of  the  population  generally  as  it  existed 
about  ten  to  fifteen  years  ago.  By  continuing  to  record 
the  facts  in  future  years,  we  shall  have  a  tolerable  guide 
of  the  progress  in  intellectual  acquirement — so  far  at  least 
as  elementary  instruction  is  concerned — in  the  years  that 
have  followed.  It  must  be  apparent  how  much  room  was 
aflforded  for  improvement  in  this  essential  object. 

We  might  have  expected  to  find  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  metropolis  had  some  advantage  over  the  rest  of  the 
kingdom  in  their  intellectual  acquirements,  but  certainly 
not  in  the  degree  that  is  indicated  by  these  returns,  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  proportion  of  persons  unable 
to  write  is  only  one-half  of  that  found  in  the  otherwise 
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most  favoured  diviiiun  (the  south-eastern  counties),  and 
which,  indeed,  from  its  localicy,  partakes  in  dome  con- 
nderable  degree  of  the  conditions  of  the  raetropulis,  while 
the  proportion  ie  less  than  one-third  of  tliat  found  in 
Monmouthshire  and  Wales.  Some  part  of  the  apparent 
snperioritv  of  ihe  metropolis  is  probably  attributable  to 
the  fact,  that  among  the  easy  clBBses,  a  proportion  greater 
than  they  bear  to  their  nuraberB  in  the  countr)-  generally 
are  married  in  London  ;  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  another 
and  B  less  reputable  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the  low 
condition  of  morals,  which  leads  to  connexions  among  the 
worktog  classes  unsauclioned  by  the  church,  for  wiiich  a 
crowded  metropolis  offers  greater  facilities,  and  ngaioHt 
which  it  presents  fewer  restraints  than  are  to  be  found 
elsewhere. 

The  proportion  of  ignorance  exhibited  by  Monmouth- 
shire  and  Wales,  where  48  in  100  of  males,  and  69  id 
100  of  females,  were  unable  to  write  their  names,  offers 
a  striking  commentary  upon  the  scenes  of  violence  that 
were  committed  in  that  quarter  in  November,  1839, 
and  which,  wiih  their  cause — the  absence  of  due  means 
for  iQEtructioti — formed  the  subject  of  a  report  made  to 
the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  by  Mr-  Tre- 
menheere.  which  was  published  by  that  body  in  the 
following  year.  It  there  appeared  that  more  thon  two- 
thirds  of  the  children  of  the  working  classes  in  the  district 
did  not  attend  any  school,  and  that,  as  regarded  the  re- 
mainder, the  means  provided  for  instruction,  and  its 
quality,  were  for  the  most  part  little  calculated  to  pro- 
duce any  good  result, 

Next  in  the  order  of  ignorance  to  the  district  just 
mentioneil  stand  the  great  manufacturing  counties  of 
Chester  and  Lancuster,  in  wliicli  forty  per  cent,  of  males, 
And  sixty-five  per  cent,  of  femnles,  were  unable  to  sign 
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their  names.  At  the  time  when  the  individuals  to  whom 
this  test  was  applied  in  the  three  years  comprised  in  the 
returns  were  of  an  age  to  profit  hy  instruction,  there 
had  been  no  interference  with  the  subject  on  the  part  of 
the  legislature.  The  measures  which  have  since  been 
adopted  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  remove  from  those 
counties,  and  from  others  similarly  circumstanced,  the 
stigma  now  affixed  to  them  by  the  revelations  of  the 
Registrar-General . 

The  statistics  of  education  in  Scotland  are  deserving 
of  greater  confidence  than  those  relating  to  England  and 
Wales,  owing  probably  to  the  much  superior  machinery 
that  can  be  employed  for  their  collection.  Every  parish 
in  Scotland  contains  at  least  one  parish  school,  and  there 
are  but  few  parishes  in  which  further  provision  has  not 
been  made  for  the  instruction  of  the  people.  Returns 
of  the  number  of  children  educated  in  these  schools  have 
at  different  times  been  called  for  by  Parliament,  from 
which  the  following  figures  have  been  taken  : — 

1825  1836            1837 

Scholars.  Scholars.  Scholars. 

In  parochial  schools  •     .     56,232  57,332  61,921 

In  schools  not  parochial  .  101,495  119,350  128,318 


Total  .     .  157,727       176,682      190,239 

The  increase  in  the  numbers  between  1825  and  1836 
was  hardly  equal  to  the  increased  number  of  persons  of 
ages  requiring  instruction.  The  number  between  five 
and  fifteen  years  of  age,  in  1821,  was  found  to  be  twenty- 
four  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population,  and  according  to 
this  proportion  the  numbers  between  those  ages  in  each 
of  the  above  years  must  have  been — 

In  1825  528,508 

1S36  599,288 

1837  605,620 


The  increase  of  acholars  i] 
paring  1831  with  1825, 
number  ardiildre 


The  proportion  receiving  instruction,  therefore,  was — 

In  IS25  2H-8i  percenl. 

IS3e  29-48      „ 

!B37  31-41       „ 

I  the  paroctiial  schools,  com- 
i  not  equal  to  the  increased 

It  the  later  period,  and  although. 
ill  Bchoole  eBtablished  b;  private  persons,  the  proportion 
was  more  favourahle  than  in  1825,  it  was  still  far  below 
the  requirements  of  the  population,  leaving  415,381 
children,  or  68*59  per  cent,  of  the  whole  unprovided 
with  education,  from  which  number  must,  however,  be 
deducted  children  who  receive  instruction  under  their 
parents'  roof. 

The  following  particulars,  taken  from  the  parliaraeniary 
returns,  explain  the  nature  of  the  instruction  imparted 
in  the  Scottish  schools.  The  attention  long  bestowed 
upon  the  subject  of  education  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom 
wilt  sufficiently  account  for  the  advantageous  position 
which  the  natives  of  Scotland  bo  generally  acquire  for 
themselves  when  they  quit  the  land  of  their  birth,  and 
further  may  explain  why  the  burthen  of  providing  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  poor  has  been  there  so  inconsiderable 
when  compared  with  the  like  burthen  in  England, 
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to  consist  of  more  than  the  proportionate  number  of  un- 
educated persons.  It  must  not,  therefore,  be  hastily 
assumed,  upon  the  evidence  a£forded  by  the  returns  of  a 
single  year,  that  the  inhabitants  of  any  particular  county 
or  district  are  less  educated  than  their  neighbours.  The 
experiment  must  be  repeated  often,  and  be  attended  with, , 
similar  results,  before  this  inference  can  be  drawn  with-. 
safety ;  and  it  is  only  when  returns  of  the  same  descriph 
tion,  given  for  several  successive  years,  shall  have  exhibited 
similar  facts,  that  it  will  be  perfectly  justifiable  to  vrwm 
at  an  un&vourable  conclusion  with  respect  to  any  pai^ 
ticular  district." 

Since  these  remarks  were  written  to  accompany  the 
first  returns  of  the  kind,  the  experience  of  two  other 
years  has  been  obtained,  and  the  result  of  the  three  yean,  \i 
which  is  as  follows,  seems,  by  the  uniformity  of  die 
proportions,  to  justify  rehance  upon  this  test  to  a 
greater  degree  than  was  first  anticipated.  [See  TaUei 
p.  279.] 

In  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales,  among  367,894 
couples  married  during  three  years,  it  appears  that  there 
were  122,458  men  and  181,378  women  who  either  could 
not  write  at  all,  or  who  had  attained  so  little  proficiency 
in  penmanship  that  they  were  averse  to  the  exposure  of 
their  deficiency.  The  numbers  so  subscribing  the  mar- 
riage register  in  each  year  were, — 


Year  ending 

Number  of 

Persons  affixing  Marks. 

30th  June. 

Marriages. 

Men.                Women. 

1839 

121,083 

40,687            58,959 

1840 

124,329 

41,812            62^523 

1841 

122,482 

40,059            69,896 

367,894  122,458  181,378 

During  the  above  three  years,  the  ages  were  ascer- 
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tained  of  40,814  persons,  or  20,437  couples  who  were 
married,  as  under : — 


AgM 

• 

Men. 

Women. 

15  and  under  20 

yean 

537 

2,711 

20 

» 

25 

» 

10,383 

10,424 

25 

99 

30 

w 

5,103 

3,951 

30 

» 

35 

>J 

1,900 

1,498 

35 

» 

40 

» 

944 

739 

40 

99 

45 

JJ 

603 

532 

45 

» 

50 

99 

371 

273 

50 

» 

55 

99 

271 

161 

55 

» 

60 

J> 

147 

69 

60 

» 

65 

» 

112 

55 

65 

>J 

70 

M 

41 

17 

70 

» 

75 

» 

15 

5 

75 

» 

80 

J> 

6 

2 

80 

» 

85 

» 

4 

•  • 

20,437  20,437 

The  mean  ages  of  the  ahove  were, — 

Men  27 '30  years, 

Women       25*35      „ 

SO  that  the  test  of  education  applies  to  the  condition,  in 
this  respect,  of  the  population  generally  as  it  existed 
about  ten  to  fifteen  years  ago.  By  continuing  to  record 
the  facts  in  future  years,  we  shall  have  a  tolerable  guide 
of  the  progress  in  intellectual  acquirement — so  far  at  least 
as  elementary  instruction  is  concerned — in  the  years  that 
have  followed.  It  must  be  apparent  how  much  room  was 
afforded  for  improvement  in  this  essential  object. 

We  might  have  expected  to  find  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  metropolis  had  some  advantage  over  the  rest  of  the 
kingdom  in  their  intellectual  acquirements,  but  certainly 
not  in  the  degree  that  is  indicated  by  these  returns,  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  proportion  of  persons  unable 
to  write  is  only  one-half  of  that  found  in  the  otherwise 


most  favnured  division  (the  south-eastern  counties),  and 
which,  indeed,  from  its  locality,  partakes  In  come  con- 
siderable degree  of  the  conditions  of  ihe  metropolie,  while 
thepropotlioii  is  less  than  one-third  of  that  found  in 
Monmouthshire  and  Wales.  Some  part  of  the  apparent 
Miperiority  of  Ihe  metropolis  is  probably  attributable  to 
the  fact,  that  among  the  easy  clssses,  a  proportion  greater 
than  they  bear  to  their  numbers  in  the  country  generally 
are  married  in  I^ondon  ;  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  another 
and  a  leis  reputable  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the.  low 
condition  of  morals,  which  leads  to  connexions  among  the 
working  classes  uusauctioned  by  the  church,  for  which  a 
crowded  metropolis  oflers  greater  facilities,  and  against 
which  it  presents  fewer  restraints  than  are  to  be  found 
elsewhere. 

The  proportion  of  ignorance  exhibited  by  Monmouth- 
ahire  and  Wales,  where  48  in  100  of  males,  and  69  in 
100  of  females,  were  unable  to  write  their  names,  offers 
a  atrikiag  commentary  upon  the  scenes  of  violence  that 
were  committed  in  that  quarter  in  November,  1839, 
Bsd  which,  with  their  cause — the  absence  of  due  means 
for  inetruction — formed  the  subject  of  a  report  mude  to 
the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  by  Mr.  Tre- 
inenheere.  which  was  pubUshed  by  that  body  in  the 
following  year.  It  there  appeared  that  more  than  two- 
tbirdB  of  the  children  of  the  working  classes  in  the  district 
did  not  attend  any  school,  and  that,  as  re^^arded  the  re- 
mainder, the  means  provided  for  instruction,  and  its 
ijuality,  vvere  for  the  most  part  little  calculated  to  pro- 
duce any  good  result. 

Next  in  the  order  of  ignorance  to  the  district  just 
tnetitioneil  stand  the  great  mnnufacturing  counties  of 
Chester  and  Lancaster,  in  nhicii  forty  per  cent,  of  males, 
Wid  sixty-live  per  cent,  of  females,  were  unable  to  sign 
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their  names.  At  the  time  when  the  individuals  to  whom 
this  test  was  applied  in  the  three  years  comprised  in  the 
returns  were  of  an  age  to  profit  hy  instruction,  there 
had  been  no  interference  with  the  subject  on  the  part  of 
the  legislature.  The  measures  which  have  since  been 
adopted  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  remove  from  those 
counties,  and  from  others  similarly  circumstanced,  the 
stigma  now  affixed  to  them  by  the  revelations  of  the 
Registrar*General . 

The  statistics  of  education  in  Scotland  are  deserving 
of  greater  confidence  than  those  relating  to  England  and 
Wales,  owing  probably  to  the  much  superior  machinery 
that  can  be  employed  for  their  collection.  Every  parish 
in  Scotland  contains  at  least  one  parish  school,  and  there 
are  but  few  parishes  in  which  fiirther  provision  has  not 
been  made  for  the  instruction  of  the  people.  Returns 
of  the  number  of  children  educated  in  these  schools  have 
at  different  times  been  called  for  by  Parliament,  from 
which  the  following  figures  have  been  taken  : — 

1825  1836           1837 

Scholars.  Scholars.  Scholars. 

In  parochial  schools  •     .     56,232  57,332        61,921 

In  schools  not  parochial  .  101,495  119,350  128,318 


Total  .     .  157,727      176,682      190,239 

The  increase  in  the  numbers  between  1825  and  1836 
was  hardly  equal  to  the  increased  number  of  persons  of 
ages  requiring  instruction.  The  number  between  five 
and  fifteen  years  of  age,  in  1821,  was  found  to  be  twenty- 
four  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population,  and  according  to 
this  proportion  the  numbers  between  those  ages  in  each 
of  the  above  years  must  have  been — 

In  1825  528,508 

1836  599,288 

1837  605,620 


The  priipordon  receiving  inalruclion,  therefore,  was — 

In  ISM  29-Si  percent. 

IB37  ai'-ll       „ 

The  increase  of  scholarB  in  the  parochial  schools,  com- 
pariDg  ISS^I  with  1825,  is  not  equal  to  the  increased 
numberof  children  living  at  the  later  period,  and  although. 
in  schoola  eataltlished  by  private  pereons,  the  jiroportion 
was  more  favourable  than  Jn  1825,  it  was  still  far  below 
the  reqiiireraents  of  the  population,  leaving  415,361 
children,  or  68*59  per  cent,  of  the  whole  unprovided 
with  education,  from  which  number  must,  however,  be 
deducted  children  who  receive  instruction  under  their 
parents'  roof. 

The  following  particulars,  taken  from  the  parliamentafy 
returns,  explain  the  nature  of  the  instruction  imparted 
in  the  Scottish  schools,  The  attention  long  bestowed 
upon  the  subject  of  education  in  that  part  of  the  kiogdom 
will  sufficienlly  account  for  the  advantageous  position 
which  Che  natives  of  Scotland  so  generally  acquire  for 
themaelveB  when  they  quit  the  land  of  their  birth,  and 
further  may  explain  why  the  burthen  of  providing  for  the 
muntenance  of  the  poor  has  been  there  so  inconsiderable 
when  compared  with  the  like  burthen  in  England. 


Namber  of  ichoula  whiah  returned  aiuiren      .  924 

Number  of  ichooli  which  did  not  return  aoiwers  1 2» 
Number  in  which  th«  achulnn  ore  (letlwlically 

examined  ....•...>•  917 

Number  oftuaehpn 1,054 

Numheriifleacheri  Wing  other  oecuiBif.ion    .  380 
Number  of  icliuoln  in  which  are  taught — 

KniflLrf 934 

Gaelic 13 
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Ltr;n «I4  ^)l 

>Cvl«!m  Jui(pa<^i<» W:  311 

yUfh0tttuitJ'jt «J59  «83 

Xrthttutszit 900  l.SW 

fi0»i^r*^j Z9l  t,Ul 

Himmf «f»  901 

fiUiiip«)iM  Infltm^etidn   ......  923  Ua4 

Hintpn^ 201  513 

fyrkssm^ l«>9  211 

lfiimh«r  m  irhi<:h  tiu»  wei^Xza  axe  tanzht  in 

«>,Um«i .  923  2,300 

Koml'j^  in  vbirh  vcmmiton  are  employed  .  646  1,093 
Hnmlrt0r  m  which  iiMtractkn  U  aflbrdetl  m  gar- 
Afrnu^^z^ctxltait,  oesaxj  mechanical  opera- 
tion        36  51 

The  r>ppofition  offered  to  the  goTemmeDt  plan  of 
education  in  England  has  been  of  a  moderate  character 
when  compared  with  the  hostility  shown  to  the  Board  of 
National  Education  in  Ireland.  It  has  ever  been  the 
banc  of  that  portion  of  the  kingdom  that  the  rancour  of 
party  spirit  has  been  made  to  interfere  with  every  effort 
made  for  the  improvement  of  the  people. 

It  was  pr()ba})ly  owing  to  the  evils  arising  from  the 
state  of  society  in  which  this  irrational  habit  was  pos- 
sible—a  hal)it  which  annihilated  every  feeling  of  citizen- 
ship, and  converted  every  man  into  a  party  bigot — that 
drew  the  attention  of  the  government  earlier  than  was 
done  for  England  to  the  necessity  of  providing  a  plan 
of  education  which  should  bring  together  in  fellowship 
the  nuMubors  of  the  two  great  opposing  factions.  From 
its  first  institution,  in  1831,  by  Lord  Stanley,  the  plan  of 
education  for  Ireland  has  by  its  success  in  this  respect 
proved  itself  entitled  to  be  called  National.  The  plans 
previously  tanctioued  by  successive  governments  having 


CH.   IV.] 

oatenaibly  this  nhject,  did  not  owe  their  failure  to  the 
want  of  money,  which  indeed  was  liberally  provided  by 
parliament.  To  one  society,  "  The  incorporated  Society 
for  promoting  English  ProleBtant  Schooia  in  Ireland," 
which  waa  founded  in  1131,  upwards  of  1,100,000/. 
were  ut  different  times  voted,  and  about  500,000/.  more 
was  granted  in  wbout  50  yenra  for  the  support  of  the 
"  Charter  Schools,"  besides  other  sums  of  smaller  amount 
devoted  during  the  eame  years  to  the  like  purpusc,  The 
effects  recently  produced  in  England  by  sums  which, 
comptired  with  these,  are  quite  insignificant,  may  serve 
to  show  what  might  have  been  accomplished  in  Ireland 
had  the  liberality  of  parliament  not  been  counteracted 
by  the  spirit  of  bigotry  and  intolerance  on  the  part  of 
those  to  whom  the  administrBtion  of  the  funds  was  in- 
trusted, lu  their  hands  the  well-understood  object  of 
the  echools  established  was  not  eiiuCBtion,  but  making 
proselytes;  and  the  result  of  their  management  was 
precieely  what  might  have  been  foretold. 

Nothing  could  be  belter  than  the  legal  provision  made 
from  an  early  period  of  our  history  for  educating  the 
yoath  of  Ireland,  and  nothing  could  well  be  worse  than 
the  practical  result.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth  a 
statute  was  passed,  entitled  "  An  Act  for  the  Eiiglish 
Order,  Habit,  and  Language,"  under  which  the  ecclesi- 
astical authorities  were  directed  to  administer  an  oath  to 
every  person  receiving  spiritual  pmmutiun,  "  That  he 
would  teach  the  English  tongue  lo  all  in  his  cure ;  that 
he  would  liid  the  beads  in  the  English  tongue ;  and  liiriher, 
that  he  would  keep,  or  cause  to  be  kepi,  within  the  place, 
territory,  or  parish,  where  he  should  have  any  rule,  bene- 
fice, or  pronioiion,  a  school  lo  learn  English,  if  any  of 
the  children  of  the  piirish  should  come  to  hini  to  learn 
the  same,  taking  fur  the  keeping  of  the  same  school  such 
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oonvenient  stipend  or  salsry  as  in  the  said  land  was 
accustomally  used  to  be  taken."  This  statute  was 
confirmed  by  the  7th  Act  of  Will.  III.,  and  is  still  un- 
repealed ;  and  every  clei^yinan,  on  his  induction  to  a 
living  in  Ireland,  is  required  by  law  to  take  an  oath  in 
the  following  terms : — **  I  do  solemnly  swear  that  I  will 
teach,  or  cause  to  be  taught,  an  English  school  within  the 
vicarage  (or  rectory)  of  as  the  law  in  that 

case  requires."  The  performance  of  the  duty  thus 
solemnlv  undertaken,  it  has  been  the  universal  custom 
of  the  incumbents  of  parishes  to  confine  within  the 
payment  of  forty  shillings  per  annum  as  a  salary  to 
a  schoolmaster,  which  act,  if  it  be  held  to  discharge  the 
legal  obligation — which  is  very  doubtful — can  hardly  be 
thought  a  fulfilment  of  the  moral  duty  imposed  on  them 
by  the  statute  and  confirmed  by  their  own  oaths. 

By  the  Act  7  Will.  III.,  it  was  made  penal  to  re- 
ceive any  other  than  a  Protestant  education,  and  it  was 
enacted  that  no  person  of  the  Romish  religion  should 
publicly  teach  a  school  under  a  penalty  of  20/.  and 
three  months'  imprisonment.  Where  schools  were  kept, 
the  richer  papists  would  not  send  their  children  to  them, 
and  the  charge  made  was  so  high  that  the  poorer  people 
could  not  do  so. 

The  "  Incorporated  Society,"  already  mentioned,  was 
founded  expressly  to  perform  the  work  of  proselytism, 
for  which  purpose  the  managers  found  it  necessary  to 
cut  off  all  intercourse  between  the  pupils  and  tiieir 
parents,  by  confining  them  within  the  walls  of  the 
schools  during  the  whole  period  of  their  education.  The 
expense  attending  these  schools  was  accordingly  great, 
while  the  repugnance  of  the  parents  to  the  breaking  up 
of  the  natural  ties  between  themselves  and  their  children 
was  so  strong  that,  except  in  years  of  scarcity,  the  num- 


ben  which  llie  schools  were  nble  and  willing  to  receive 
were  uevet  kept  up ;  and  although,  in  uddition  to  the 
munificeDt  grants  of  parliameiit,  private  benevolence  was 
greatly  exercised  in  their  behalf,  the  society  was  at  no 
time  able  to  instruct  so  many  as  2000  Bcholora.  In 
1784  John  Howard,  in  addition  to  hie  inquiriea  cou- 
ceniing  prisons,  applied  himself  to  examine  the  state  of 
the  charter  echuols  of  Ireland,  his  account  of  which 
induced  the  Irish  House  of  CommoDB  to  appoint  a  cum- 

,ee  for  the  further  investigation  of  the  subject.  From 
the  report  of  this  committee  it  appeared  that  the  schools 

;  out  of  repair  and  going  to  ruin  ;  that  the  children 

s  "  sickly,  pale,  and  such  miserable  objects  that  they 
were  a  disgrace  to  all  society ;  that  their  reading  had 
been  neglected  for  the  purpose  of  making  them  work  for 
their  mastera  ;  that  they  were  in  general  filthy  and  ill- 
clothed,  without  shifts  or  shirts,  and  in  such  a  situation 
as  it  was  indecent  to  look  on ;  the  diet  was  insufficient  for 
their  support ;  and  in  general  they  had  the  itch,  and 
other  eruptive  disorders."  The  public  money  was  thus 
•hown  to  be  expended  "  for  the  purpose  of  imprisoning, 
starving,  beating,  diseasing,  destroying  the  natural 
affections,  and  letting  the  understanding  run  to  waste 
of  about  1400  poor  children  annually  under  the  pretence 
of  instructing  and  convening  the  young  generation." 

The  Irish  parliament  contented  itself  with  thus  ascer- 
»ning  the  evils,  and  continued  to  vote  the  public  money 
.  tn  the  society  without  making  any  provision  for  their 
pnreittion  i  so  that  at  the  period  of  the  legislative  union 
e  echools  continued  in  the  same  condition  of  neglect 
and  disorder,  although  the  yearly  expenditure  had  in- 

ised  to  30,000/.  From  that  time  to  1825  the 
imperial  parliament  voted  for  the  charter  schools  of 
Ireland  sums  amounting  to  615,707/.  in   adJition    to 
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other  sources  of  income,  and  the  expenditure  during 
those  twenty-five  years  amounted  to  884,739/.,  for  which 
sum  they  maintained  an  the  average  thirty-five  schools 
and  1870  children,  so  that  the  yearly  cost  of  each  school 
was  1000/.,  and  of  each  scholar  18/.  18^.  In  1824, 
when  the  attention  of  a  parliamentary  commission  was 
directed  to  the  subject,  there  were  found  only  twenty-four 
boarding-schools,  with  about  1700  scholars.  In  the 
course  of  that  year  500  infants  from  the  Foundling 
Hospital,  an  institution  supported  by  parliamentary 
grants,  were  transferred  to  the  charter  schools.* 

Notwithstanding  the  extravagant  outlay  for  these 
charter  schools,  the  advantages  derived  firom  them  were 
exceedingly  small,  if  indeed  they  were  productive  of  any 
advantage  whatever.  This  remark  is  fully  warranted  by 
the  following  extract  from  the  First  Report  of  the  Com- 
missioners for  inquiring  concerning  education  in  Ireland, 
presented  to  parliament  in  1825. 

"  We  are  convinced  that  if  a  thousand  children,  edu- 
cated in  charter  schools,  were  to  be  compared  with  an 
equal  number  who  had  remained  in  the  apparently 
wretched  cabins  inhabited  by  their  parents,  but  who  had 
attended  orderly  and  well-regulated  day-schools,  it  would 
be  found,  not  only  that  the  latter  had  passed  their  years 
of  instruction  far  more  happily  to  themselves,  but  that, 
when  arrived  at  the  age  of  manhood,  they  would,  upon  a 
general  average,  be  in  every  respect  more  valuable  and 
better-instructed  members  of  society ;  they  would  have 
improved  in  knowledge  under  circumstances  which  woidd 
have  strengthened  and  confirmed  their  connexion  with 

*  In  30  years,  from  1797  to  1826,  out  of  52,000  children  admitted 
into  the  Foundling  Hospital  41,500  died.  The  money  granted  to 
the  institution  by  parliament  during  that  period  amounted  to 
753,686/. 
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all  those  to  wliom  they  tauai  naturally  louk  for  protection 
and  aseistuiice,  and  wuuld  euter  upon  life  witli  tlieir  ul- 
ftctiuiia  awukened,  their  {iriiicipks  confirmed,  and  their 
chamcter  Taised  by  the  reliance  they  would  have  learned 
to  place  in  their  own  exertions,  and  in  the  practice  they 
would  have  acquired  uf  controlling  and  conducting  them- 
■elves. 

*  It  IB  very  different  in  the  inslance  of  a  boy  let 
loose  from  a  charter  school,  who  has  lived  iu  a.  state  of 
existence  entirely  artificial.  AIL  bis  wants  having  been 
supplied  by  the  care  of  others,  he  has  become  peevish, 
frctfiil,  and  impatient,  if  not  supplied  according  to  rule. 
His  mind  is  impressed  by  a  feeling  of  sullenneas  result- 

g  from  a  system  of  severity  and  terror.  His  expect- 
ations have  been  unduly  raised  as  lu  his  own  future 
prospects,  though  the  habits  of  indolence  and  apathy 
which  have  appeared  to  us  peculiarly  to  characterize 
these  children  render  them  alttigether  unsuited  to  the 
active,  patient,  persevering  exertions  which  are  necessary 
W  their  success  in  life. 

"  The  expenditure  of  the  society  during  the  ninety 
years  it  has  been  in  operation  has  been  no  less  than 
1,612,138;.,  of  which  the  sum  of  1,027,715^.  wus  derived 
from  parliamentary  grants." 

In  the  session  of  1814-15  u  grant  of  6980/.  Irish 
currency  was  made  by  parliament  to  "  The  Society  for 
promoting  the  Education  of  the  Poor  in  Ireland."  This 
ifOCietywHS  formed  m  1811,  and  was  at  first  wholly 
rappoTted  by  private  suljscriptions.  When  parliumenlary 
assistance  was  rendered,  model  schools  for  male  and 
female  chUdren  were  encted,  and  the  society  has  since 
been  known,  from  the  name  of  the  site  chosen  for  these 
buildiogs,  as  the  Kild are-street  Society.     Its  active  ope- 
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rations  began  in  1817,  and  the  progress  made  during  nine 
years  to  1825  was  as  follows : — 


Tear. 

ocuuuia  lu 

connexion. 

Scholarf. 

1817 

8 

557 

1818 

65 

4,527 

1819 

133 

9,263 

1820 

241 

16,786 

1821 

381 

26,474 

1822 

513 

36,657 

1823 

727 

51,637 

1824 

1,122 

79,287 

1825 

1,395 

102)380 

In  1831  the  number  of  schools  in  connexion  with  this 
society  was  1621,  and  of  scholars  137,639.  From  this 
time  the  numbers  began  to  decrease.  Various  reasons 
are  assigned  for  this  circumstance.  The  establishment 
of  national  schools  under  the  immediate  patronage  and 
direction  of  the  government,  and  the  discontinuance  of 
the  parliamentary  grants,  are  among  the  chief  of  these 
reasons ;  but  to  these  must  be  added  a  growing  dislike 
on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  because  of  the 
rule  of  the  society  which  obliged  the  children  to  read  the 
Scriptures  without  note  or  comment,  and  indeed  forbade 
the  use  of  any  comment,  whether  written  or  oral. 

The  model-schools  in  Kildare-place  were  well  con- 
ducted, and  the  schools  in  connexion  with  the  society 
were  "  convenient,  cleanly,  and  in  good  order,  and  the 
instruction  given  extremely  efiQcient."  The  only  bar 
to  their  successful  extension  was  offered  by  the  rule 
which  interfered  with  the  discipline  considered  by  the 
church  of  Rome  as  being  proper  for  the  religious  educa- 
tion of  its  members. 

This  difiQculty  was  removed  by  the  establishment  of 
^  Board  of  Commissioners  for  National  Education  in 
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IrehnU.  The  reasonB  for  this  eatablishment,  and  the 
principles  by  which  it  should  be  governed,  are  fully  ex- 
plained ill  a  letter  addressed  in  October  1931  by  Lord 
Stanley,  then  cliief  BecretHry  for  Ireland,  to  the  Duke  of 
Leinster. 

A  commiltee  of  the  House  of  Commons  had  recaiU' 
nended  in  1828  the  adoption  of  a  ayatem  "  wliich 
should  afford,  if  possible,  a  combined  literary  and  a 
separate  religious  education,  and  should  be  capable  of 
being  so  far  adapted  to  the  views  of  the  religious  per- 
ione  which  prevail  in  Ireland  as  to  render  it,  in 
truth,  a  system  of  national  education  for  the  poorer 
claases  uf  the  community." 

In  order  to  afford  security  to  the  country  that  "while 
the  interests  of  religion  should  not  be  overlooked,  the 
most  scrupulous  care  should  be  taken  not  la  interfere 
frith  the  peculiar  tenets  of  any  description  of  Christian 
pupils,"  it  was  required  "  thai  tbe  schools  be  kept  open 
on  four  or  five  days  of  the  week,  at  tbe  discretion  of  the 
commissi  oners,  for  moral  and  literary  education  only ; 
and  that  the  remaining  one  or  two  days  in  the  week  be 
■et  apart  for  giving,  separately,  such  religious  education 
to  the  children  as  may  be  approved  of  by  tbe  clergy  of 
r  respective  persuasions.  Tbe  clergy  are  also  per- 
;Baitted  and  encouraged  to  give  religious  instruction  to 
the  children  belonging  to  their  respective  persuasions, 
'«ther  before  or  after  the  ordinary  school  hours,  on  the 
lOlher  days  of  the  week." 

During  the  first  few  years  after  their  appointment, 
the  Commissioners  for  Nalional  Education  in  Ireland 
liad  to  combat  against  a  moet  determined  hostility, 
chiefly  on  the  part  of  the  Protestant  clergy.  This  has 
happily  now  in  a  great  measure,  if  not  entirely,  ceased. 
ftnd  the  number  of  schools  and  scholars  has  been  sieadily 
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advancing  from  year  to  year.  During  each  of  the  eight 
years,  1834  to  1841,  the  numhers  have  been  as  fol- 
lows : — 

■y.  Schools  ia  Children  on 

*^"*  OperAtion.  the  RolU. 

1834  789       107,042 

1835  1,106  145,521 

1836  1,181  153,707 

1837  1,300  166,929 

1838  1,384  169,538 

1839  1,581  192,971 

1840  1,978  232,560 

1841  2,337  281,849 

At  the  date  of  their  last  report  (June  1842)  the  com- 
missioners had  promised  grants  to  382  additional  schools 
about  to  be  established  for  the  instruction  of  about 
48,000  more  children ;  and  at  this  time  the  prospects 
of  Ireland,  as  far  as  its  progress  depends  upon  the  intel- 
lectual and  religious  education  of  the  people,  are  of  a  very 
cheering  description. 

Is  it  unreasonable  to  assign  the  successful  establish- 
ment of  a  system  of  education  which  brings  together  in 
peaceful  fellowship  the  children  of  persons  of  different 
creeds,  as  one  among  the  causes  which  have  produced  the 
comparative  quietude  enjoyed  by  Ireland  during  the 
past  few  years ;  and  if  this  desirable  end  has  been  pro- 
moted in  even  a  greater  degree  by  the  habit  of  sobriety 
that  has  so  rapidly  been  spread  throughout  the  island, 
may  we  not  also  in  part  account  for  the  possibility  of 
this  great  reformation  through  the  influence  of  well- 
conducted  schools?  No  one  who  has  witnessed  the 
effects  produced  by  such  establishments  in  districts 
where  they  had  not  previously  existed,  needs  to  be  told 
that  their  moral  effects  are  not  confined  to  the  children 
by  whom  the  schoools  are  attended,  but  that  an  imme- 
diate and  powerful  influence  is  exercised  by  them  over 
the  parents  also. 


Chapter  V. 
POSTAGE,  ETC. 

Legislative  Sanction  of  Mr.  Rowland  Hill's  Plans — Rapid  Progress 
of  Public  Opinion  regarding  them — Stationary  Condition  of  Post- 
office  Revenue — Illicit  Conveyance  of  Letters — Number  of  Letters 
that  passed  through  the  London  General  and  District  Post  Offices 
in  1 839^0  and  1 841,  and  part  of  1 842— -Estimated  Number  of  Let- 
ters  posted  in  the  United  Kingdom  before  and  after  the  Reduction 
of  the  Rates,  and  per-centage  Increase — Increased  Revenue  from 
Post-office  in  1 842— Progress  of  Post-office  Revenue,  1758  to  1841 
— Net  Revenue,  1801  to  1841 — Rates  of  Postage  charged  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  from  1710  to  1840 — Effect  upon 
the  Net  Revenue  of  successive  Alterations  of  the  Rates-^^News- 
papers — Excessive  Stamp  Duty  thereon  encouraging  unstamped 
Papers — Reduction  of  Duty  and  suppression  of  Illegal  Publica- 
tions— Circulation  of  Newspapers  and  Revenue  therefrom,  1801 
to  1 842 — ^Number  of  Papers  published  in  different  Divisions  of  the 
Kingdom,  and  their  Circulation,  1839  to  1842. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  former  volumes  of  this 
work,  the  legislature  has  sanctioned  the  plans  then  in 
agitation  for  the  adoption  of  a  low  and  uniform  rate  of 
postage  upon  letters  passing  from  one  part  to  another  of 
the  United  Kingdom. 

Those  plans,  suggested  and  enforced  by  Mr.  Rowland 
Hill  with  a  great  degree  of  energy  and  ability,  were  at 
first  received  by  the  public  as  amusing  speculations,  but 
little  likely  to  be  carried  into  practice.  The  proposal 
that  the  government  should,  for  the  small  charge  of  a 
penny,  convey  a  letter  from  Penzance  to  the  Orkneys, 
seemed,  before  the  matter  was  fully  investigated,  and  its 
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practicability  demonstrated,  to  be  most  unreasonable. 
The  public  had  grown  up  in  the  belief  that  the  charge 
for  the  transmission  of  a  letter  was  fairly  required  as 
payment  for  a  service  performed  at  an  infinitely  cheaper 
rate  than  would  defray  the  expense  of  transmission  and 
distribution,  if  undertaken  by  the  individual  writer.  In 
proportion,  however,  as  the  subject  was  examined,  and 
as  Mr.  Hill's  calculations  were  tested,  this  view  of  the 
case  was  abandoned.  It  appeared  that  the  actual  ex- 
pense to  the  government  for  conveying  each  letter  between 
the  most  distant  points  of  the  kingdom  was  only  a  frac- 
tional part  of  a  farthing ;  and  that  to  charge,  as  in  many 
cases  was  done,  more  than  480  times  the  actual  cost,  was 
equivalent  to  the  imposition  of  a  grievous  tax  upon  com- 
munications of  all  kinds,  whether  carried  on  for  purposes 
of  business  or  for  gratifying  the  sympathies  of  family 
affection  and  friendship.  It  was  well  said  by  one  of  the 
advocates  of  "  postage  reform,"  that  "  if  a  law  were 
passed  forbidding  parents  to  speak  to  their  children  till 
they  had  paid  sixpence  to  government  for  permission, 
the  wickedness  would  be  so  palpable  that  there  would 
be  an  end  to  the  tax,  in  that  form  of  exaction,  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  Yet  what  difference  is  there  in  principle 
when  parents  are  prohibited  from  writing  to  their  chil- 
dren, and  children  to  their  parents,  unless  they  pay  that 
tax  under  the  name  of  postage  ?" 

In  a  short  time  from  the  first  publication  of  Mr.  Hill's 
proposals,  their  advantages  and  justice  were  made  so  ap- 
parent that  numerous  petitions  in  their  favour  were  pre- 
sented to  parliament,  and  a  committee,  consisting  of 
some  of  the  most  influential  bankers,  merchants,  and 
traders  in  London,  was  formed  in  order  to  assist  in  pro- 
curing their  adoption.  The  matter  was  shortly  after 
taken  up  by  the  House  of  Commons,  and  a  committee 
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appointed  for  its  considcratioa  recommended  a  partial 
adoption  of  the  scheme.  Such,  however,  was  the  force 
of  public  opinion  that  the  government  was  carried  beyond 
the  recommendation  of  this  committee,  and  in  the  month 
of  August,  1939,  an  Act  waa  passed  sanctioning  the 
reduction  of  the  rates  of  inland  postage  to  one  uniform 
rate  of  a  penny  on  every  letter  of  a  given  weight,  with  a 
jiroportionate  increase  for  greater  weights,  and  giving 
authority  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  to  carry  this  change 
into  eflect  by  such  a;eps  as  they  should  think  advisable.. 

Under  this  Act  a  Treasury  Order  was  issued  on  the 
12th  of  November,  1839,  directing  that  all  letters  should 
be  chai^d  by  weight  instead  of  according  to  the  number 
of  sheets  or  of  incloaures,  as  was  practised  under  the 
former  law,  and  directing  that  anandaflerthe5thof  De- 
cember in  that  year  the  single  postage  rates  between 
places  in  the  United  Kingdum  which  exceeded  (burpence 
should  be  reduced  to  that  uniform  rate;  on  the  10th 
JsDuary,  1840,  the  uniform  rate  of  one  penny  per  half- 
ounce  came  into  general  operation,  and  on  the  6th  of 
May  following  pre-payment  by  the  use  of  stamps  waa 
began. 

In  estimating  the  probable  results  of  his  plans,  Mr. 
Hill  assumed  that  the  reduction  of  the  existing  rates  to 
one  uniform  charge  of  a  penny  per  half-ounce  would  put 
an  entire  slop  to  the  contraband  conveyance  of  letters, 
which  was  carried  on  to  an  enormous  amount,  and  that 
il  would  produce  a  great  extension  of  the  actual  corre- 
spondence, so  great,  indeed,  as  in  a  few  years  to  restore 
Ihe  net  revenue  of  the  post-oftice  to  the  amount  which  it 
yidded  under  the  old  system. 

TTie  great  extent  in  which  the  illicit  conveyance  of 
letters  had  extended  was  clearly  brought  out  in  evidence 
before  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons.     Asone 
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iDstance,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  a  bag,  containing 
eleven  hundred  letters,  was  seized  in  a  carrier's  warehouse; 
but  if  direct  evidence  of  this  fraudulent  practice  had  been 
wanting,  the  fact  of  its  existence  would  have  been  inferred 
from  the  condition  of  the  Post-office  revenue,  which  had 
continued  nearly  stationary  during  a  great  number  of  years, 
while  the  population  had  been  rapidly  increasing,  and 
the  manufacturing  and  commercial  transactions  of  the 
country  had  been  making  gigantic  strides.     Such  a  re- 
duction of  the  rates  of  postage  as  that  advocated  and 
afterwards  adopted,  would  at  once  put  an  end  to  the 
illicit  conveyance  of  letters  as  a  trade,  and  cause  the  whole 
correspondence  of  the  country  to  pass  through  the  Post- 
office.     This  in  itself  would  cause  a  large  increase  of 
business,  without  reckoning  that  one  letter  additional 
were  written  because  of  the  cheapness  of  conveyance. 
But  all  experience  in  analogous  cases   gave   assurance 
that  a  progressive  and  very  great  increase  would  follow 
from  such  a  wholesale  abatement  in  the  charge   as   that 
advocated.     It  was  shown  by  Mr.   Hill  that  a  sixfold 
increase  in  the  number  of  letters  sent  by  the  post  would 
yield  as  large  a  revenue  to  the  state  as  the  highest  rates 
charged ;  and  some  persons  have  charged  that  gentleman 
with  having  been  grossly  deceived  in  his  expectations, 
because,  in  two  years  from  its  adoption,  the  low  rate  of 
charge  did  not  produce  a  multiphcation  of  correspondence 
to  that  amount.     It  is  not  convenient  or  necessary  to  go 
into  an  examination  of  the  circumstances  attending  this 
branch  of  the  public  revenue  in  order  to  obtain  grounds 
for  adopting,  or  otherwise,  the  opinion  that  a  sixfold 
increase  would  so  immediately  follow  upon  the  change  of 
system.     Nothing  published  by  Mr.  Hill  justifies  us  in 
charging  such  an   error  against  him,  and  it  is  in  justice 
to  him  that  the  reader's  attention  is  requested  to  the 


following  eslract  from  his  pamphlet  upon  this  branch  of 
the  subject. 

"  But  in  considering  the  Bubject  of  increase,  it  must 
be  remembered  that,  however  desirable,  and  however 
probable,  a  large  increase  may  be,  it  is  not  counted  upon 
as  either  certain  or  essential  to  the  pSau.  The  proposed 
regulations  are  not  founded  upoa  the  jiresumption  that  iu 
their  adoption  the  revenue  is  secured  from  all  risk  of 
Buffering.  What  I  have  Endeavoured  to  show  is,  first, 
that  il  ia  very  posBible  the  revenue  may  not  suffer  at  all ; 
Rud  Becondly,  that  it  is  highly  probable  it  will  nut  suffer 
much.  Supposing,  however,  that  the  Post-office  revenue 
should  suffer  even  a  serious  diminution,  it  can  scarcely 
be  doubted  that  the  cheap  tronsmisBion  of  letters  and 
other  papers,  particularly  commercial  documents,  would 
80  powerfully  atiinulate  the  productive  power  of  the 
country,  and  thereby  so  greatly  increase  the  revenue  in 
other  departments,  that  the  loss  would  be  more  than 
compensated," 

Let  US  now  see  how  far  the  hopes  expressed  of  an  in~ 
creased  number  of  letters  have  been  justified  by  the 
experience  of  the  Post-office  during  the  period  that  has 
elapsed  since  the  adoption  of  the  uniform  rate  of  one 
penny,  down  to  the  latest  period  for  which  the  accounts 
have  been  made  up. 

The  number  of  letters  that  passed  through  the  London 
General  Post-office,  inwards  and  outwards,  during  the 
year  1839,  was— 

Unpaid  letters      .      .      .      17,883.437 
Paid  Ictten    ....       3,'t3S,4fla 

Total       ,      .      2I,0S7,H92 

This  included  near  four  weeks  during  which  the  four- 
penny  uniform  rate  was  in  operation. 
1840  and  1841  were,— 


The  numbers  ii 
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Inereaae 
Year.       Unpaid.  Paid.  Stamped.  Total.        Per  Cent. 

from  1839. 

1840  7,287,627    29,668,134     11,099,650    48,065,411     127-88 

1841  5,662,060    29,960,462    32>196,367    67,818,879    221 '60 

In  the  first  twenty-four  weeks  of  1842  the   numbers 
were, — 

Unpaid     .     .       2^424,816,  equal  to  5,263,768  in  the  year 
Paid  .      .     .     12,956,619      „       28,072,674        „ 
Stamped    .     •     16,868,064      „        36,647,472        „ 

Total .     .     32^249,499,  equal  to  69,873,91 4  in  the  year, 
showing  an  increase  over  1839  of  231*34  per  cent. 

The  estimated  number  of  letters  that  passed  through 
the  London  District  post  in  1839  was  estimated  at — 

Unpaid  letters     .     .     .     10,407,449 
Paid  letters    ....       2,870,569 

Total     .     .     13,278,018 

In  the  years  1840,  1841,  and  1842,  estimating  the  total 
number  for  the  last-named  year  from  the  number  ascer- 
tained in  the  first  twenty-four  weeks,  the  numbers  pass- 
ing through  the  London  District  post  were — 

Increase 
Year.       Unpaid.  Paid.  Stamped.  Total.  Per  Cent. 

over  1839. 

1840  2,857,126     13,142,713      4,039,085     20,038,924       50-91 

1841  1,806,737     10,762,542     10,054,090     22,623,369       70-38 

1842  1,591,787     10,254,155     12,311,735     24,157,677       81*93 

The  accounts  of  the  delivery  of  letters  in  the  country 
districts  of  England  and  Wales,  as  well  as  in  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  have  not  been  given  with  the  same  com- 
pleteness as  those  of  the  London  deliveries,  and  their 
numbers  for  the  whole  of  each  year  must  be  estimated 
from  statements  of  individual  weeks ;  the  results  thus  as- 
sumed, although  not  strictly  accurate,  will  be  near  enough 
to  the  truth  to  serve  for  the  purpose  of  comparison. 
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1S39  18  4U  1S41  1M3 

iiiiirr oiumi .    .    .   44,94i,4M  se.oTiTsos   ]D3,3ss,67a  iia.see.aos 

ihlplclKn  .     .    51, 087,892    4B,n55,41l  67,91B.S;9      69,873,914 

idiiuutpoil    .    l3,Z7e,«I8    30,D3S,9S4  E2,S!3,36a     S4.1ST,«;T 
ib>I.E>iel'>°<l><Dd 

W,l«     ,    .     .    79,308,314  IS6,18S, 613  193,837,926    S»-,zar.!96 

SeotUod      ....      9,1M,S23    I8,6i*,167  21.234,772     2a,7S5.821 

Mlud 1D.5S1.3»    18,210,546  30,794.297     22,SEH.814 

iilal,  VoltedKiiiBdaBi    99.014,156  192,930.456  235,866.995    2S2.a99,431 

Tbe  per  centags  increaae  ill  1N40  was  thui    Si-BS 

„                 „                leil  „         139-al 

,,                1S42  „         155-21 

•I  for  every  10,000  letters  that  paBsed  through  the  post- 
offices  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1839,  before  the  adop- 
tion of  the  reduced  uniform  rates,  there  were  posted— 
In  1840  .  19,1SS 

1841  23,821 

1S42  35,531 

There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  lessened  rate  of 
increase  shown  in  1842  was  in  a  great  degree,  if  not 
altogether,  occasioned  by  the  comparative  stagnation  of 
trade  in  that  vear,  and  that  with  the  return  of  coramercial 
activity  the  correspondence  of  the  country  will  again 
exhibit  a  satisfactory  progress.  If  the  increase  should 
0  forward  at  the  same  rate  as  in  the  three  years  from 
1839  to  1842,  the  gross  receipt  of  the  Post-office  revenue 
TiiKler  the  uniform  rale  of  one  penny  would  in  1850  be 
equal  to  what  it  was  in  1839  under  the  old  system  \>{ 
high  graduated  charges.  In  the  intermediate  years, 
although  the  public  revenue  derived  from  this  source 
would  suffer,  there  would  he  experienced  couiitervuiling 
advantages  which  could  not  fail  to  improve  the  revenue 
in  other  branches;  and  it  even  admits  of  question  whether 
the  government  would  not  find  au  ultimate  advantage 
in  performing  all  this  class  of  services  for  the  public  upoD 
terms  that  would  merely  bring  back  the  necessary  ex-  J 
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penses  of  their  establishments  for  the  purpose.  It  does 
not,  however,  si^em  necessary  to  carry  reduction,  as 
r^ards  the  postage  of  letters,  further  than  has  already 
been  adopted  for  their  transmission  from  one  part  of  the 
kingdom  to  another. 

Although  the  parliamentary  papers  hitherto  printed  do 
not  give  the  means  of  stating  the  number  of  letters  sent 
through  the  Post-office  at  any  time  later  than  April,  1842, 
we  have  the  strongest  and  most  satisfactory  evidence  of 
the  continued  success  of  the  measure  of  reduction  in  the 
growing  amount  of  revenue.  The  improvement  during 
the  entire  year  1842  in  the  Post-office  revenue  of  Great 
Britain  amounted  to  150,000/.,  or  33  per  cent,  more  than 
the  receipts  of  1841,  being  equal  to  an  increase  of  36  rail- 
lions  in  the  number  of  letters ;  which  increase  is  the  more 
remarkable,  since  it  has  occurred  during  a  year  in  which, 
from  the  general  stagnation  of  trade,  every  other  branch 
of  the  national  revenue,  without  exception,  has  declined 
in  productiveness. 

The  progress  of  the  public  revenue  derived  from  the 

conveyance  of  letters  at  different  periods  in  Great  Britain 

from  1758,  and  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  each  year  of 

the  present  century,  has  been  as  follows : — 

Great  Britain. 
Gross 
Year  ending        Receipt. 
5th  April.  ^ 

1758  222,075 

1763  238,999 

1768  299,133 

1773  332,006 

1778  373,564 

1783  434,051 

1788  547,084 

1793  627,592 

1798  950,476 

1799  1,012,731 

1800  1,083,950 


Charges  of 

Net 

Mauagemont. 

Revenue. 

£. 

£. 

148,345 

73,730 

141,165 

97,834 

133,350 

165,783 

164,830 

167,176 

235,570 

137,994 

274,426 

159,625 

250,104 

296,980 

236,084 

391,508 

337,196 

613,280 

355,343 

657,388 

362,969 

720,981 

■ 

!■ 

... 

] 
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^ 
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"y 
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^ 
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~r 
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39,703 
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sai 
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S,5« 

31 
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da>«99 
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38 
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066  33B 
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7.779 

63 

39&3W 

56  2ffi 
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9. 278 

58 

ft 

fi&i^ 

3^4    U). 

SB« 

l)99B6 

ISfl 

731723 

7,477 

r. 

641 

S»S45 

4U    93 

09    983 

89 

)1 

81.611 

7.BS1 

18 

e!so« 

iE06 
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IW 

eo< 

IB 

li»  ar 

44553 

saw 

as;  Ju9 

e;69i 

892 
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771*547 

438  3£ 

aS  ao 

2  2  490 

183 

9sa 

16.274 

619 

B 

883  4ie 

4S    430 

339  48 

17.483 

81 

510 

S«15  9tr 

696M 

a- =32 

8B5 

aoj 

M 

19.05;l 

87 

113 

SM 

U9fl 

SUT    04 

aiB 

se 

21.490 

9) 

19 

»045 

3    99 

586  62 

^ 

110,594 

21.3^ 

5  3n!U 

195.241 

rf     99 

68(IGiS 

353  69 

2(B 

♦0 

103.856 

19133: 

81 

2;( 

m-vi 

197 

Sl( 

97.992 

19.392 

8> 

191 

W4.B2S 

18,43B 

go 

400  681 

192' 511 

108.619 

18,876 

01- 

an 

87  UO 

101.082 

17,860 

im 

3a5    U 

BE  024 

*4.6S8 

18,241 

241 

(T 

008 

188  8Et 

18,078 

7J 

087 

ffiS 

99S9E 

99;i>2B 

w.eroi 

89 

99- 

^7  1j- 

20,137 

93 

^ 

er 

fti!76S 

21.795 

1931 

98.511 

18:385 

9i 

aM 

«i9 

*      JJ9  559 

16,36(1 

W 

m 

9e!i44 

13,811 

2! 

S3 

99.905 

96 

83.74T 

islwff 

itoa 

20.977 

3t 

M 

1834 

84102: 

21,194 

la 

W.air 

isy 

D 

95  SIS 

241713 

13< 

<.       i       196 

196,941 

2S,H1 

2t 

IMB 

94,954 

ISM 

1  W7  11* 

e31'l341<)t    911 

530  98     2SS  380 

109  742 

27.531 

1) 

im 

■Ml 

99  863   45  914 

SU  684   101  K3 

118,827 

«w 

IMI 

I4«35e 

801  er-  40  asz 

5*3;*      a9     7 

195,30« 

3.511 

, 
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The  net  revenue  derived  from  the  Post-office  in  the 
United  Kangdom  has  therefore  heen — 

Y«mr.      £•  Tear.     £.  Year.     £• 

1801  911,875  1815  1,619,196  1829  1,509,347 

1802  757,859  (3  qra.)  1816  1,537,505  1830  1,517,951 

1803  956,212  1817  1,433,871  1831  1,569,038 

1804  983,363  1818  1,467,533  1832  1,531,828 

1805  1,119,429  1819  1,523,240  1833  1,553,425 

1806  1,185,659  1820  1,465,605  1834  1,513,052 

1807  1,167,425  1821  1,393,465  1835  1,564,457 

1808  1,173,062  1822  1,428,352  1836  1,645,835 

1809  1,260,822  1823  1,475,167  1837  1,658,481 

1810  1,365,251  1824  1,540,022  1838  1,576,522 

1811  1,344,109  1825  1,632,267  1839  1,649,088 

1812  1,422,001  1826  1,589,762  1840  495,914 

1813  1,506,064  1827  1,484,164  1841  564,407 

1814  1,598,295  1828  1,544,224 

The  rates  of  postage  for  letters  in  England  from  1710 

to  1765  were,  for  the  conveyance  of  a  single  letter  (double, 

&c.,  letters  in  proportion), — 

d. 

For  any  distance  not  exceeding  SO  miles  ...  3 

For  any  distance  above  80  miles 4 

Between  London  and  Edinburgh 6 

Between  London  and  Dublin 6 

In  1765  the  rates  for  short  distances  were  modified,  and 
the  charge  for  a  distance  not  exceeding  "  one  post  stage" 
(the  length  of  which  is  not  specified)  was  made  a  penny, 
and  for  a  distance  above  one  and  not  exceeding  two  post 
stages,  twopence,  the  charges  for  greater  distances  re- 
maining as  before. 

In  1784  an  addition  of  one  penny  was  made,  and  the 
rates  for  greater  distances  were  altered  thus  : — 

d. 
Not  exceeding  1  post  stage 2 

Above  1,  not  exceeding  2  post  stages   •     .     •     •     3 

Above  2  post  stages,  not  exceeding  80  miles   .     •     4 

Above  80,  not  exceeding  150  miles     ,     •     .     •     5 
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Above  150  miles ,     •     6 

Between  London  and  Ediiibnrgfa,  and  Loodoa  and 
Dublin 7 

In  1796  another  alteration  was  made,  and  the  rates 
were," — 

d. 
For  any  distance  not  exceeding  15  miles  ...     3 

15  and  not  exceeding   30  miles 4 

30  „  60    „ 5 

60  „  100    „ 6 

100  „  150    „ 7 

Above  150  miles 8 

In  1801   and  1805  the  rates  were  again  altered  as 
follows : — 


Distance  not  exceeding  15  miles 
15  and  not  exceeding  30 


30 

50 

80 

120 

170 

230 


j> 


3J 


>J 


» 


»J 


JJ 


50 
80 
120 
170 
230 
300 


» 


>j 


j> 


JJ 


» 


» 


j> 


1801 

1805 

d. 

d. 

3 

4 

4 

5 

5 

6 

6 

7 

7 

8 

8 

9 

9 

10 

10 

11 

1 

1 

And  for  every  further  distance  of  1.00  miles 

In  the  early  part  of  last  century  the  rates  of  postage 
in  Scotland  were  in  a  slight  degree  below  those  charged 
in  England,  but  they  have  long  since  been  equalized ; 
and  from  1812  an  addition  of  a  halfpenny  was  charged 
upon  each  letter,  whether  single  or  double,  or  heavier, 
passing  between  England  and  Scotland. 

In  1827  the  following  scale  of  rates  was  applied  to  the 
whole  United  Kingdom,  for  the  conveyance  of  a  single 
letter.  Double,  &c.,  letters  were  charged  proportionally : — 
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For  any  diitanoe  not  ezoeedmg  15  milet 
16  and  not  exceeding  20  miles 


ao 

SO 
50 
80 
120 
170 
330 
300 
400 
500 
000 


it 

n 


30 
50 
80 
120 
170 
230 
300 
400 
500 
600 
700 


» 

n 
n 

» 


<!. 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 


Exceeding  700  miles 

The  postage  rates  charged  in  Ireland  from  1784  to 
1197  were — 

d. 

For  any  distance  not  exceeding  15  miles.  .  2 
15  and  not  exceeding  30  miles  ....  3 
Exceeding  30  miles 4 

In  1797,  1805,  and  1810,  the  rates  were  advanced  as 
follows : — 


» 


>j 


ITOt 
d, 
2 
3 
4 
5 


1805 

rf. 
3 
4 
5 

6 

7 


1810 

d, 
4 
5 
6 

7 
8 


Distance  not  exceeding  15  miles. 

15  and  not  exceeding  30  miles    • 

30  „  60 

50  „  80 

Exceeding  80  miles 6 

In  1813  and  1814  the  following  changes  were  made — 

d. 
1813.  Distance  not  exceeding  10  miles    ...     2 
10  and  not  exceeding  20  miles 
20  „  30 

30  „  40 

40  „  60 

50  »  60 


3 
4 
6 
6 

7 
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1813.  60  and  not  exceeding  80  miles 
80  „  100    „ 
Exceeding  100  miles      .     . 

1814.  Distancenot  exceeding  7  miles 

7  and  not  exceeding  15 


15 

>j 

25 

25 

>j 

35 

35 

n 

45 

45 

jj 

55 

55 

» 

65 

65 

if 

95 

95 

» 

120 

120 

» 

150 

150 

» 

200 

200 

9> 

250 

250 

9« 

300 

» 


» 


» 


» 


» 


» 


» 


» 


» 


n 


a 


JJ 


And  for  every  100  miles  additional 


d. 

8 

9 

10 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 


The  changes  made  in  the  rates  during  the  present 
century  were  calculated  to  produce  the  following  re- 
sults:— 


Year. 

Increase  of 

Diminution  of 

Revenue. 

Revenue. 

£. 

£. 

1801 

150,000 

.  • 

1805 

230,000 

.  • 

1813 

220,000 

•  • 

1819 

.  • 

17,600 

1821 

2,200 

. . 

1824 

4,000 

•  • 

1825 

5,100 

. . 

1827 

* . 

80,000 

1831 

.  • 

25,000 

1835 

5,500 

.  • 

1836 

. . 

31,470 

Total  increase    . 

.  616,800 

£154,070 

Diminution.     • 

.  154,070 

Estimated  increase  £462^730 
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which  sum,  added  to  the  net  revenue  from  postages  in 
1801,  would  have  amounted  to  1,374,605/.  The  sum 
actually  received  in  1837,  the  year  following  the  latest 
alteration  included  above,  was  1,658,481/.,  showing  an 
apparent  advance  of  283,876/. ;  but  between  1801  and 
1836  the  population  had  increased  59^  per  cent.,  and  to 
have  kept  pace  with  that  increase  the  post-office  should 
have  yielded  2,192,495/.,  or  534,015/.  more  than  the 
actual  result.  It  is  curious  to  observe  the  altogether 
stationary  condition  of  this  branch  of  the  public  revenue, 
while  such  rapid  progress  was  experienced  in  the  trading 
and  manufacturing  pursuits  of  the  country.  This  alone 
gave  sufficient  evidence  that  the  rates  imposed  were  ex- 
cessive, and  that  their  modification  was  needed. 

Owing  to  the  great  craving  of  the  people  for  infor- 
mation upon  political  subjects  during  the  agitation  that 
accompanied  the  introduction  and  passing  of  the  Bill  "  to 
Amend  the  Representation  of  the  People,"  commonly 
known  as  "  The  Reform  Bill,"  a  great  temptation  was 
offered  for  the  illegal  publication  of  newspapers  upon 
unstamped  paper,  many  of  which  were  sold  in  large 
numbers  in  defiance  of  all  the  preventive  efforts  made 
by  the  officers  of  government.  The  stamp  duty  of  four- 
pence  upon  each  sheet  placed  the  legally  published 
journals  beyond  the  reach  of  the  working  classes,  who 
eagerly  availed  themselves  of  the  low-priced  papers 
offered,  and  which,  however  inferior  they  might  be  in 
every  quality  that  should  attend  them,  gave,  or  professed 
to  give,  the  information  that  was  so  eagerly  sought.  A 
great  evil,  greater  even  than  the  infraction  of  the  law  that 
accompanied  this  state  of  things,  resided  in  that  in- 
feriority ;  the  writers  of  those  unstamped  papers  making 
up  in  violence  for  their  deficiencies  of  talent  and  infor- 
mation, produced  corresponding  feelings  in  the  minds  of 
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their  readers ;  aud  as  it  was  felt  to  be  impossible  to  put 
down  the  illegal  publications  without  having  recourse  to 
a  system  of  harshness  that  might  produce  even  more 
violent  and  more  widely-spread  feelings  of  dissatisfaction, 
the  government  wisely  gave  way,  and  effectually  and  at 
once  put  an  end  to  the  illegal  publications  by  reducing 
the  duty  from  4d.  to  Id.  per  sheet.  This  measure  was 
announced  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  March,  1836, 
and  the  Act  by  which  it  was  sanctioned  was  passed  in 
the  month  of  August  following. 

The  circulation  of  stamped  newspapers  since  that  time 
has  very  greatly  increased,  as  it  was  reasonable  to  expect 
would  be  the  case.  The  number  of  stamps  issued  at 
different  periods  before  and  since  the  reduction  of  the 
duty,  and  the  net  revenue  derived  from  the  same,  have 
been  as  follows  : — 

In  Gbeat  Britain. 


Year. 

Nnmber.               Gross  Revenue. 

1801 

16,085,085 

£185,806 

1811 

24,421,713 

298,547 

1821 

24,862,186 

335,753 

1822 

23,932,403 

398,873 

1823 

24,670,265 

411,171 

1824 

25,573,909 

431,668 

1825 

26,950,693 

449,574 

1826 

27,004,802 

451,676 

1827 

27,368,490 

458,559 

1828 

28,007,335 

473,354 

1829 

28,691,611 

480,968 

1830 

30,158,741 

505,439 

In  United  Kingdom 

• 

Year. 

Number. 

Net  Revenue. 

1831 

35,198,160 

483,153 

1832 

34,465,860 

473,238 

1833 

32>468,940 

445,835 

1834 

32^229,360 

441,683 

1835 

33,191,820 

453,130 
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Yev. 

Noiber. 

Net  Revome 

1836 

35,576,056 

£359,826 

1837 

53,496,207 

218,042 

1838 

53,347,231 

221,164 

1839 

55,891,003 

238,394 

1840 

60,922^151 

244,416 

1841 

59,936,897 

•  • 

1842 

61,495,503 

•  • 

The  number  of  papers  published  in  England,  Wales, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland  respectively,  distinguishing  London 
from  the  rest  of  England,  and  the  number  of  stamps 
issued  to  each  of  those  divisions  in  the  four  years  from 
1839  to  1842  were  as  follows  : — 


1839 

1840 

Number 

of 
Papers. 

Number  of 
Stamps. 

Number 

of 
Papers. 

Number  of 
Stamps. 

Londoi^ 

England  (exclusive  1 
ol  London)  .     .  j 
Wales  .... 
Scotland     • 
Ireland.      .     •      . 

Total      .     . 

96 

242 

10 
64 

82 

28,719,271 

17,255,798 

378,700 
4,102,636 
5,434,598 

153 

250 

12 
72 
91 

30,705,340 

19,402,573 

478,400 
4,478,333 
5,857,505 

494     55,891,003 

578 

60,922,151 

1841 

1842 

I^mdon       •     •     • 
England  (excliuivel 

of  London)  . 
Wales  .... 
Scotland     .      .     • 
Ireland.     •      .     . 

Total      .     . 

134 

232 

12 
71 
92 

31,075,332 

17,346,180 

478,350 
5,042,012 
5,995,023 

125 

221 

12 
76 

87 

32,166,474 

17,508,381 

445,930 
5,388,079 
5,986,639 

541 

59,936,897 

521 

61,495,503 
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There  is  another  subject  intimately  connected  with 
the  moral  progress  of  the  United  Kingdom  which  it 
would  be  desirable  to  investigate,  if  any  method  could 
be  adopted  for  that  purpose,  and  whereby  it  could  be 
treated  in  a  manner  analogous  to  that  hitherto  pursued 
with  other  subjects  in  these  pages.  That  branch  com- 
prises the  progress  made  in  science,  literature,  and  the 
arts.  It  is  plain,  however,  that  there  are  no  recognized 
standards  or  positions  from  which  that  progress  can  be 
measured,  and  that  any  opinion  that  might  be  expressed 
regarding  it  must  convey  only  the  view  of  an  individual, 
unsupported  by  facts  that  would  command  the  general 
assent. 

No  one  who  has  been  a  careful  observer  of  what  has 
been  and  is  passing  around  him  will  for  a  moment 
question  that  very  great  progress  has  been  made  by  our 
country  during  the  present  century  in  all  the  various 
branches  of  human  discovery  and  acquirement ;  but  the 
precise  amount  or  the  comparative  value  of  that  progress 
cannot  possibly  be  measured  by  the  advances  made  in 
former  periods,  and  which  themselves  are  equally  with- 
out a  standard  or  measure  of  comparison.  If,  however, 
this  difficulty  could  be  surmounted,  is  it  not  probable 
that  we  should  6nd — regard  being  had  to  the  superior 
facilities  afforded  to  each  succeeding  age  through  the 
labours  of  its  precursors — that  the  efforts  of  the  human 
mind,  and  the  success  attending  those  efforts,  have  been 
much  tiie  same  at  all  periods ;  and  that,  consequently,  if 
we  have  profited  as  well  of  our  opportunities  as  our 
fathers  did  of  those  bequeathed  to  them,  we  must  have 
made  greater  and  more  rapid  strides  than  any  who  have 
gone  before  us  in  the  walks  of  science  and  all  other 
branches  of  intellectual  progress,  whereby  we  shall  have 
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prepared  the  way  for  a  still  more  rapid  advance  on  the 
part  of  those  who  will  sacceed  us. 

If  this  reason  for  avoiding  the  discussion  should  not  he 
considered  satisfactory,  it  may  be  further  urged  that  the 
subject  does  not  admit  of  being  properly  treated  within 
the  limited  space  that  could  be  devoted  to  it  in  this  work. 
A  large  volume  indeed  would  not  suffice  to  do  justice  to 
the  question. 


:)TION  VIII.    COLONIES  AND  FOREIGN 
DEPENDENCIES. 

Chapter  I. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  COLONIES. 

jous  Views  entertained  on  the  Subject — Whence  arising — 
trictive  Colonial  System ;  Mischief  resulting  from  it — Advan- 
!s  of  granting  Commercial  Freedom  to  Colonies — ^Field  for 
itable  Enterprise  offered  by  Colonies — Experience  necessary 
the  prudent  Government  of  Colonies — ^Frequent  Changes  of 
listers  unfavourable  to  this  end — Suggestions  for  Establishing 
ermanent  Colonial  Council  under  the  Secretary  of  State — 
ilogy  of  such  a  Plan  with  that  pursued  for  the  Government  of 
ia — Political  Advantages  of  possessing  Colonies — Negative 
vantages  following  from  such  Possession. 

iUed  upon  to  declare  the  circumstance  in  the  con- 
1  of  England  which,  more  than  all  other  things, 
ss  her  the  envy  of  surrounding  nations,  it  would  be 
3r  colonial  possessions  that  we  must  attribute  that 
ig.  In  the  eyes  of  foreigners  those  possessions  are  at 
the  evidence  of  our  power  and  the  surest  indicant  of 
crease.  A  very  different  estimate  of  their  importance 
wever,  made  by  many  among  ourselves.  How  often 
e  hear  the  value  of  those  possessions  depreciated ; 
how  common  it  is  to  be  told  that  England  would  be 
prosperous  and  happy  without  colonies ! 
>T  is  this  doctrine  confined  to  the  common  herd  of 
ty ;  it  is  put  forth  from  time  to  time  by  men  who 
l  teach  us  by  their  writings,  and  is  occasionally 
I  even  within  the  walls  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
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where,  so  oflen  as  some  real  or  alleged  act  of  mismanage- 
ment or  extravagance  in  our  colonial  administration  is 
brought  forward,  occasion  is  used  for  displaying  to  the 
world  how  small  a  portion  of  the  science  of  government 
may  be  possessed  by  men  who  take  upon  themselves  one 
of  the  highest  functions  of  society — that  of  making  laws 
for  its  regulation.  "  Colonies  are  mismanaged — there- 
fore they  are  evils.  They  are  the  source  of  ceaseless  ex- 
pense— therefore  it  would  be  wise  to  rid  ourselves  of  the 
encumbrance ! "  Such  has  been  the  cry  from  time  to 
time,  and  more  or  less  at  all  times,  of  men  who,  while 
they  put  themselves  forward  as  being  competent  to  assist 
in  the  government  of  a  nation,  are  unable  to  discern  the 
diflference  between  use  and  abuse,  or  to  see  that  in  poli- 
tics as  well  as  in  all  other  branches  of  human  concerns, 
everything,  however  useful  or  even  necessary  to  happi- 
ness, may  be  converted  into  an  injury  by  an  unwise  mode 
of  dealing  with  it. 

It  would  form  a  very  inconclusive  argument  against  the 
value  of  colonies  and  foreign  possessions,  that  under  bad 
or  defective  systems  of  government  they  had  always  been 
productive  of  evil.  The  like  objection  might  as  reason- 
ably be  made  against  every  personal  and  every  national 
blessing.  Wealth  may  be  abtised,  intellectual  gifts  may 
be  perverted,  station  and  power  may  be  prostituted  to 
serve  the  most  unrighteous  purposes,  and  we  all  have 
seen  these  things  happen ;  but  do  we  thence  find  occasion 
to  denounce  the  pernicious  nature  of  riches,  or  mental 
endowments,  or  personal  and  national  influence,  and  to 
renounce  them,  together  with  the  good  they  are  calcu- 
lated to  yield  ?  It  would  seem  to  require  but  one  mo- 
ment's reflection  to  be  convinced  that  colonial  possessions 
must  be  capable  of  adding  to  the  wealth,  the  power,  and 
the  resources  of  the  parent  state,  if  the  right  means  for 
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making  them  so  shall  be  adopted ;  and  that  if,  on  the 
contrary,  they  have  tended  to  our  weakness  and  impo- 
verishment, those  consequences  are  attributable  not  to 
anything  inherent  in  the  nature  of  those  poaseasionB,  but 
to  unwise  legialation  or  to  unjust  government 

Under  the  influence  of  these  perverse  causeB,  colonies 
Toay  be,  and  too  IVequeDtly  have  been  and  are,  sources 
of  weakness  rather  than  of  strength  to  the  parent  state; 
and  probably  to  no  country  have  they  been  so  in  the 
same  degree  as  they  have  been  to  England.  The  prin- 
cipal cause  of  this  fact  it  is  not  diflicult  to  point  out. 
Until  a  recent  period  the  trade  with  our  dependenciea 
has  been  converted  into  a  close  monopoly  in  favour  of 
Bngland  j  and  although  various  relaxations  have  been 
made  in  this  selfish  system,  it  is  still  sought  to  retain  a 
great  share  of  the  supposed  advantages  of  monopoly  by 
means  of  differential  duties  churgeable  in  the  colonies 
against  the  productions  and  manufaclurea  of  foreign 
countries.  Many  years  have  not  passed  since  the  ports 
of  our  colonies  weve  closed  egaicist  all  ships  save  those 
under  the  British  flag,  while  the  ships  of  those  colonies 
were  prohibited  from  trading  with  any  foreign  country. 
Bryan  Edwards,  in  bis  '  History  of  the  West  Indies,'  thus 
plainly  describes  the  system  ; — "  The  leading  principle 
of  colonization  in  all  the  maritime  states  of  Europe 
(Great  Britain  among  the  rest)  was  commerciiil  mono- 
poly. The  word  monopoly  in  tbis  case  admitted  a  very 
extensive  interpretation.  It  comprehended  the  monopoly 
of  supply,  the  monopoly  of  colonial  produce,  aud  the 
monopoly  of  manufacture.  By  the  first,  the  colonistB 
were  prohibiled  from  resorting  to  foreign  markets  for  the 
supply  of  their  wants;  by  the  second,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  bring  their  chief  staple  commodities  to  the 
mother-country  alone ;    and  by  the  third,  to  bring  them 
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to  her  in  a  raw  or  unmanufactared  state,  that  her  own 
manufacturers  might  secure  to  themselves  all  the  advan- 
tages arising  from  their  further  improvement.  This 
latter  principle  was  carried  so  far  in  the  colonial  system 
of  Great  Britain  as  to  induce  the  late  Earl  of  Chatham 
to  declare,  in  parliament,  that  the  British  colonists  in 
America  had  no  right  to  manufacture  even  a  nail  for  a 
horse-shoe.'** 

We  have  the  further  testimony  on  this  point  of  Adam 
Smith,  who  thus  describes  the  origin  of  this  spirit  of 
monopoly  with  regard  to  the  trade  with  our  colonies : — 

"  To  found  a  great  empire  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
raising  up  a  people  of  customers  may  at  first  sight  ap- 
pear a  project  fit  only  for  a  nation  of  shopkeepers.  It  is, 
however,  a  project  altogether  unfit  for  a  nation  of  shop- 
keepers ;  but  extremely  fit  for  a  nation  whose  govern- 
ment is  influenced  by  shopkeepers.  Such  statesmen, 
and  such  statesmen  only,  are  capable  of  fancying  that 
that  they  will  find  some  advantage  in  employing  the  blood 
and  treasure  of  their  fellow-citizens  to  found  and  main- 
tain such  an  empire.  Say  to  a  shopkeeper,  buy  me  a 
good  estate,  and  I  shall  always  buy  my  clothes  at  your 
shop,  even  though  I  should  pay  somewhat  dearer  than 
what  I  can  have  them  for  at  other  shops,  and  you  will 
not  find  him  very  forward  to  embrace  your  proposal. 
But  should  any  other  person  buy  you  such  an  estate, 
the  shopkeeper  will  be  much  obliged  to  your  benefactor 
if  he  would  enjoin  you  to  buy  all  your  clothes  at  his 
shop.  England  purchased  from  some  of  her  subjects 
who  found  themselves  uneasy  at  home  a  great  estate  in 
a  distant  country.  The  price,  indeed,  was  very  small, 
and  amounted  to  little  more  than  the  expense  of  the  dif- 
ferent equipments  which  made  the  first  discovery,  recon- 
*  *  History  of  West  Indies,'  vol.  ii.  p.  565. 


noitered  (he  coasl,  and  took  a  fictitioug  jiosBession  of  the 
Country.  The  Innd  was  good,  and  of  great  extent,  and 
the  cullifatora  having  plenty  of  good  ground  to  work 
upon,  and  being  for  some  time  at  liberty  to  sell  their 
produce  where  they  pleased,  became  in  the  course  of  little 
aore  than  thirty  or  forty  years  (between  1630  and  1660) 
o  numerouB  and  thriving  a  people  that  the  ehopkeepera 
and  other  Irftders  of  England  wished  to  secure  to  them- 
selves the  nuinopoly  of  their  cuatom.  Without  pretend- 
j,  therefore,  that  they  had  paid  any  part  of  the  original 
purchase-money,  or  of  the  subsequent  ejipense  of  im- 
provement, Ihey  petitioned  the  parliament  that  (he  cul- 
tivators of  America  might  for  the  future  be  confined  to 
their  shop ;  first,  for  buying  all  the  goods  which  they 
wanted  from  Europe;  and  secondly,  for  selliitg  all  such 
parts  of  their  own  produce  as  tliose  traders  might  Und  it 
convenient  to  buy, — for  they  did  not  find  it  convenient 
0  buy  every  part  of  it.  Some  parts  of  it  imported  into 
England  might  have  interfered  with  some  of  the  trades 
which  they  themselves  carried  on  at  home.  Those  par- 
licukr  parts  of  it,  therefore,  they  were  willing  (that  the 
colonists  should  sell  where  they  could — the  further  off 
the  better ;  and  upon  that  account  proposed  that  their 
market  should  be  confined  to  the  countries  south  of  Cape 
Finisterre.  A  clause  in  the  famous  Act  of  Navigation 
ealabliehed  this  truly  shopkeeper  proposal  into  a  law, 

'  The  maintenance  of  this' monopoly  has  hitherto  been 
the  principal,  or,  more  properly,  perhaps  the  sole  end  and 
purpose  of  the  dominion  which  Great  Britain  asBumes 
over  her  colonies.  In  the  exclusive  trade,  it  is  supposed, 
consiata  the  great  advantage'  of  provinces  which  have 
er  yet  afforded  either  revenue  or  military  force  for  the 
nipport  of  the  civil  government,  or  the  defence  of  the 
mother  country.     The  monopoly  is  the  principal  badge 
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of  their  dependency,  and  it  is  the  sole  fruit  which  has 
hitherto  heen  gathered  from  that  dependency.  What- 
ever expense  Gr^at  Britain  has  hitherto  laid  out  in  main- 
taining  this  dependency,  has  really  heen  laid  out  in  order 
to  support  this  monopoly.* 

In  order  to  reconcile  our  colonists  to  the  ''  badge  of 
their  dependency"  thus  fastened  upon  them,  the  legisla- 
ture of  England  has  sought  to  give  them  compensation 
at  the  expense  of  other  countries,  by  means  of  differential 
duties  that  admitted  the  productions  of  our  colonies  at 
lower  rates  than  the  same  productions  brought  from  other 
quarters.  Every  real  benefit  thus  imparted  to  the  colo- 
nists must  be  at  the  expense  of  the  people  at  home ;  first, 
because  of  the  higher  price  which  we  pay  for  the  colo- 
nial articles,  and  without  which  higher  price  there  could 
manifestly  be  no  advantage  to  the  colonist;  and  further, 
because  of  the  retaliatory  measures  to  which  the  system 
is  sure  to  give  rise  on  the  part  of  countries  whose  pro- 
duce is  thus  placed  at  disadvantage  in  our  markets,  and 
which  measures  of  retaliation  are  levelled,  not  at  the  trade 
of  our  colonies,  which  indeed  they  cannot  reach,  but 
against  that  of  the  mother-country. 

The  amount  of  injury  sustained  from  this  last-named 
cause  cannot  well  be  made  the  subject  of  calculation ;  but 
some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  ruinous  effect  of  dif- 
ferential duties  upon  the  expenditure  of  this  nation,  by 
showing  the  result  produced  in  one  year  by  the  prohi- 
bitory duty  upon  a  single  article  of  colonial  production — 
sugar.  A  statement  to  this  effect  will  be  found  in  this 
volume  (page  40),  where  it  is  shown  that  we  paid  for  the 
quantity  of  sugar  used  in  1840  more  than  5,000,000/. 
sterling  beyond  what  would  have  been  paid  for  the  same 
quantity,  irrespective  of  duties,  by  any  other  people  of 

*  '  Wealth  of  Natioiis/  book  iv.  chap.  vii. 


Europe.  The  total  value  of  our  manufactures  exporteil 
in  that  year  lo  our  sugar  colonies  was  under  4,000,000^, 
BO  tliat  the  nation  would  have  guincd  a  million  of  money 
iu  that  oue  year  by  following  tlie  true  principle  of  buying 
it)  the  cheapest  market,  even  though  we  bad  made  the 
sugar-growers  a  present  of  all  the  goods  which  they  took 
from  us. 

It  must  be  idle  to  suppose  that  colonists  depend  for 
their  existence  and  progress  upon  such  preferences. 
Unless  prevented  through  the  interference  c)f  legislative 
rcBtrictions,  they  will  certainly  be  able  to  apply  their  in- 
dustry in  some  profitable  channel.  The  very  fact  of 
their  existence  indicates  that  the  inbabitaots  of  cojoniea 
are  in  posBetaion  of  advantages,  whether  of  soil  or  cli- 
mate, greater  than  are  afforded  by  the  country  whence 
ihey  have  emigrated  ;  and  it  must  be  reckoned  among 
the  evils  produced  by  differential  or  protective  duties,  that 
ihey  divert  capital  and  industry  from  more  profitable  into 
less  pro&lable,  and  sometimes  even  into  hurtful,  hranchea 
of  f  raployment. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  enlarge  upon  this  topic. 
Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  it  is  not  by  means  of 
commercial  restrictions  and  monopolies  that  colonies  can 
be  made  valuable.  Emancipate  your  colonies  from  alt 
the  shackles  with  which  your  skopkeeping  spirit  has 
loaded  them;  let  them  be  free  to  adopt  such  commer- 
cial regulations  as  each  may  find  best  suited  10  its  cir- 
cumstances, and  you  may  then  safety  proceed  to  eman- 
cipate yourselves  from  the  countervailing  shackles  you 
have  imposed  upon  your  own  commerce.  Thencefor- 
ward your  trade  with  your  foreign  possessions  will  he 
truly  profitable  to  the  nation.  The  settlers  with  whom 
it  is  carried  011  will  have  taken  with  them,  or  will  have 
inherited  from  llicir  fatliers,  u  taste  for  the  manufactures 
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of  the  old  country ;  and  as  they  will  for  the  most  part  be 
unable  themselves  to  produce  those  manufactures,  they 
will  have  every  inducement  to  buy  them  from  their 
countrymen  rather  than  resort  to  foreign  markets  for  a 
supply.  That  England,  which  boasts  of  its  power  of 
competing  successfully  with  the  whole  world  in  so  many 
branches  of  manufacture,  should  think  it  necessary  to 
force  her  goods  by  fiscal  regulations  upon  people  who 
have  already  the  strongest  inducements  to  trade  with 
her,  seems  such  an  absurdity  that  one  is  at  a  loss  to  ima- 
gine how  it  could  ever  have  been  conceived.  Such  a 
course  of  legislation  is  not  simply  useless,  it  is  positively 
mischievous  by  interfering  with  the  natural  rights  of  the 
colonists,  and  inducing  the  feeling  that  there  can  be  a 
diversity  of  interest  between  themselves  and  the  parent 
country. 

One  principal  advantage  which  a  state  may  fairly  and 
properly  derive  from  colonial  possessions  is  the  field 
which  they  oflfer  for  profitable  enterprise  to  its  subjects. 
Without  admitting  that  under  an  enlightened  system  of 
legislation  there  would  be  any  imperative  necessity  for 
sending  forth  our  additional  numbers,  the  advantage  of 
their  thus  going  forth  cannot  be  denied ;  nor  will  it  be 
questioned  that  the  inducements  to  that  step  would  be 
far  greater  than  they  ever  yet  have  been,  if,  in  leaving 
the  home  of  their  birth  for  that  of  their  adoption,  they 
were  not  made  practically  to  feel  that  they  forfeit  some 
of  their  privileges  as  citizens,  and  come  in  some  sort  to 
be  viewed  in  the  light  of  foreigners  or  strangers.  One 
of  the  wisest  sentiments  ever  uttered  in  parliament  on 
the  subject  of  the  government  of  colonies,  was  that  deh- 
vered  in  the  session  of  1842  by  SiV  Robert  Peel,  to  the 
effect  that  colonies  should  as  far  as  possible  be  treated  as 
though  they  were  integral  parts  of  the  kingdom.     If  this 


eentimeut  wag  carried  into  practice  no  state  ueed  t 
fear  that  ite  colonies  would  eeek  to  ahake  oS'  its  supre'  I 
macyi  such  a  courge  would  then  be  quite  aa  improbable  I 
as  that  the  jinrent  state  itBelf  should  seek  the  diamem- 
berment. 

To  bring  about  thia  atate  of  things  soraething  mor 

wanted  than  enlighleued  opinions.  It  ia  necessary,  also,  J 
that  the  government  of  the  colonies  should'  be  admJnie' 
tered  by  men  who  have  a  perfect  knowledge  of  theii 
condiliun,  and  wants,  and  capabiliries.  Unfortunately 
the  ayslem  of  government  established  in  England  is  ad- 
verse to  this  end.  Any  man,  however  high  hia  intellec- 
tual capacity,  and  however  extensive  bis  attainments, 
would  be  unable  to  fulfil  those  conditions  until  he 
should  have  acquired  the  experience  of  years  devoted  to 
the  task  -  and  it  has  ho  happened  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  analogous  office  of  President  of  the  Board  of 
fCoDtrol,  the  ministry  of  the  colonies  has,  during  the  ■ 
prcaent  century,  been  changed  more  frequently  than  any 
other  of  the  great  odicersof  atate.  There  have  been  during 
forty  years  eighteen  Secretaries  of  State  for  this  depart- 
ment, one  of  whom.  Earl  Baihursi,  held  the  seals  for 
fifteen  years,  ao  that  the  average  tenure  of  the  remaining 
seventeen  was  under  eighteen  montha.  On  the  occur- 
rence of  each  of  these  changes  the  whole  ayatem  of  our 
colonial  policy  haa  been  liable  to  alteration;  although,  if  I 
there  be  one  department  of  government  which  more  than 
■ny  other  reqnires  to  be  conducted  upon  fixed  principles, 
aesuredly  it  must  be  that  to  which  are  confided  the  variety 
of  intereats  involved  in  the  colonial  dependencies  of  the 
kingdom,  the  inhabitants  of  which  have  no  voice  in  the 
national  councils. 

Undej  such  a  aystem  it  would  be  unreaeonable  to 
expect  anything  like  consistency  of  action.     At  the  same 
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time  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  preserve  harmony  be- 
tween the  several  branches  of  the  general  government  of 
the  country,  that  the  colonial  minister  should  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  cabinet,  and  therefore  subject  to  removal  from 
office.  How  then  is  it  possible  to  find  a  remedy  for 
the  evil  ?  A  plan  to  this  end  has  been  proposed, 
which  seems  to  offer  considerable  hope  of  success:  it 
is  this : — 

Let  there  be  appointed  a  permanent  colonial  council, 
the  members  of  which  body  shall  be  chosen,  not  from 
party  considerations,  but  for  their  knowledge  of  colonial 
interests  and  their  acquaintance  with  the  science  of 
government.  The  general  accordance  of  this  council 
with  the  policy  of  the  administration  would  be  secured 
by  the  nomination  of  a  chief  councillor,  who  might,  as 
now,  have  the  dignity  of  a  Secretary  of  State  and  a  seat 
in  the  cabinet,  while  the  colonists  would  be  secured 
against  any  capricious  or  ill-considered  changes  on  his 
part  by  the  interposition  of  a  majority  of  the  council. 
It  would  add  greatly  to  the  efficiency  of  this  body,  and  in 
other  ways  would  be  advantageous,  if  a  large  proportion 
of  the  members  of  the  council  should  be  chosen  from 
among  persons  whose  fitness  for  performing  the  duties 
of  the  office  has  been  evinced  by  ability  previously  shown 
in  the  more  important  of  our  colonies.  A  body  thus  con- 
stituted would  prove  a  bond  of  union  between  the  colo- 
nies and  the  parent  state,  through  personal  confidence  on 
the  one  hand  and  local  attachments  on  the  other.  A 
future  seat  at  this  council  would  prove  an  object  of 
honourable  ambition ;  and  for  each  one  who  could  succeed 
in  its  attainment  there  would  be  many  led  by  hope  to 
imdertake  studies  and  to  make  exertions  whereby  to 
prove  their  fitness  for  the  honour,  and  who  could  expect 
to  succeed  only  through  the  good  opinion  of  their  brother 
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Golouiats  and  the  home  govcrutnent,  obtaiDed  as  the  con' 
aequence  of  Ulent  and  public  uaeAilness. 

It  can  hardly  be  said  that  this  plan  is  without  a  pre- 
cedent in  out  own  time  and  country.  The  government 
of  the  affairaof  our  Indian  empire  by  u  Court  of  Director*, 
conBisting  in  great  part  of  military  men  and  civilianB, 
whose  fitness  for  the  office  has  been  gained  by  expe- 
rience in  the  country  they  are  called  on  to  govern,  con- 
trolled too  by  a  regponsible  ininister  of  the  crown,  is  a 
caae  as  nearly  analogous  aa  passible  to  that  under  conai- 
deration ;  and  the  success  which  has  generally  attended 
their  governnient  should  give  hope  for  the  favourable  J 
working  of  a  permanent  colonial  council. 

The  advantages,  to  a  stale  ofposBeasing  colonies,  which  1 
have  hitherto  been  enumerated,  are  all  of  an  economical 
description.  There  remain  to  be  noticed  the  political 
advantages  which  they  offer.  These  are  of  two  kinds — 
positive  and  negative.  The  positive  advantages  obviously 
reside  in  the  additions  which  such  possessinns  make  to 
the  power  and  resources  of  the  parent  state ;  and  the 
capacity  for  affording  those  additions  never  can  be  fully 
developed  except  under  an  enlightened  system  of  govern- 
ment. So  long  as,  with  the  design  of  profiting  some  par- 
ticular interests  at  home,  their  trade  shall  be  shackled, 
and  the  direction  of  their  industry  controlled ;  so  long  as 
their  ofSces  of  emolument  and  honour  shall  be  filled  with 
a  Tiew  to  party  patronaijc,  and  without  duly  considering 
the  fitness  of  persons  appointed;  and  so  long  as  the  ma- 
nagement of  their  highest  ititerests  shall  be  intrusted  to 
hands  continually  changing,  we  may  be  certain  that 
colonies  will  not  fulfil  the  beneficial  ends  which  they  are 
calculated  to  secure.  But  when  the  sentiment  already 
alluded  to,  of  placing  dependencies  upon  a  footing  of 
perfect  equality  with  the  parent  country,  shall  be  carried 
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into  practical  operation ;  when  Canada  and  Jamaica 
shall,  in  every  way  that  is  possible,  be  considered  and 
treated  as  Yorkshire  or  Lancashire  is  treated,  they  will 
be  placed  in  the  condition,  equally  with  those  counties,  of 
adding  to  our  power.  Nor  does  there  seem  to  be  any 
insurmountable  difficulty  to  the  adoptiou  of  such  a  course. 
The  chief  step,  towards  its  accomplishment  will  be 
attained  whenever  its  wisdom  shall  be  practically  recog- 
nized by  the  legislative  and  the  executive  government^ 
the  will  to  admit  our  dependencies  to  a  full  participation 
of  the  privileges,  commercial  and  political,  which  are 
enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants  of  these  islands,  must  at  once 
bind  our  colonists  to  us  by  the  strongest  of  all  ties,  and 
lead  to  their  increasing  prosperity.  The  facilities  for 
such  a  system  are  daily  becoming  greater  through  the 
extension  of  steam  navigation,  whereby  distance  is  prac- 
tically and  importantly  lessened  for  every  purpose  of 
moral,  political,  and  commercial  intercourse. 

The  negative  advantages  offered  to  a  state  by  the  pos- 
session of  its  colonies  consist  in  this^-that  their  power 
and  resources  cannot  be  rendered  available  against  it. 
This  will  be  fully  understood  if  we  reflect  upon  the  con- 
sequences that  might  result  to  England  from  the  acqui- 
sition by  the  United  States  of  America  of  the  provinces 
of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick.  At  present  these 
possessions  yield  no  direct  revenue  to  the  parent  state ; 
they  provide,  it  is  true,  a  few  posts  of  profit,  the  bestowal 
of  which  may  in  a  trifling  degree  be  of  advantage  to  the 
minister  of  the  day ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  one  of  them 
has  been  in  great  part  the  cause  of  an  ill-judged  fiscal 
preference  which  has  long  acted  to  our  injury  by  limiting 
our  exchanges  with  the  timber-producing  countries  of 
Europe,  while  the  premium  thus  offered  to  the  lumberers 
of  New  Brunswick  has  retarded  the  development  of  its 
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reaourcea  in  more  import  ant  brauclies  of  induslrj'.  It  J 
can  hardly  be  eaid  that  England  has  hitherto  drawn  auy 
positive  advantages  from  the  possession  of  these  pro- 
vinces, if  we  place  out  of  view  the  convenience  afforded 
during  periods  of  war  by  the  harbour  of  Halifax;  but 
thenegatiie  advantages  from  them  are  evident  if  we  con- 
sider that  the  United  States  of  America  are  greatly  defi- 
cient in  good  harhours  au  the  Atlantic  coast,  while  Nova 
Scotia  possesBeB,  in  addition  to  the  magnificent  harbour 
uf  Halifax,  eleven  ports  between  it  and  Cape  Canso,  with 
aufficient  depth  of  water  for  the  largest  ships  of  war,  be- 
aides  fourteen  other  harbours  capable  of  receiving  mer- 
chant veeaels;  and  although  New  Brunswick  is  not 
equally  well  provided  in  this  respect,  its  coast  furnishes 
several  safe  and  capacious  harbours,  including  those  of 
St.  John  and  Miramichi,  with  the  further  advantage  of 
their  greater  proximity  to  Europe.  In  Uie  unhappy 
event  of  a  war  breaking  out  between  die  two  cuuntriea, 
the  possession  of  tliese  harbours  by  America  would  fur- 
nish her  with  the  means  of  annoyance  to  our  commerce 
&om  national  vessels  and  privateers,  the  magnitude  of 
which  is  hardly  calculable.  The  continued  possession 
of  these  provinces  is  therefore  a  matter  of  very  deep  im- 
portance to  England,  even  though  they  should  be  inca- 
pable of  imparting  tons — and  this  is  very  far  from  being 
the  case — any  positive  advantage  whatever.  Such  conti- 
nued possession  is,  in  the  mean  time,  itself  an  additional 
guarantee  for  the  preservation  of  peace,  through  the 
means  of  annovance  in  war  which  they  would  afford  in 
our  bands,  and  which  would  be  far  greater  than  their 
posBession  would  impart  to  America  by  reason  of  the 
\  proximity  to  her  great  Atlantic  cities. 


Chapter  II. 

DEPENDENCIES  IN  EUROPE. 

Gibbaltar:  its  Population,  Trade,  and  Shipping.  Malta:  its 
Importance  a«  a  Military  and  Naval  Station — ^Its  Area,  Popula- 
tion, Trad^  Uevenues,  and  Grain  Monopoly — Restriction  against 
Printing — ^Abolition  of  those  Monopolies — Agricultural  Produce 
— Shipping.  Ionian  Islands:  their  Constitution,  Area,  Popu- 
lation, Trade,  Shipping,  Exports,  Manufactures,  and  Produc- 
tions— Education.  Heligoland:  Advantages  of  its  Position — 
Former  Importance  as  a  Trading  Dep6t  during  the  War. 

The  dependencies  of  England  in  Europe,  none  of  which 
can  properly  he  considered  colonies,  are ; — 

Gibraltar; 

Malta,  and  its  dependency,  Gozo ; 

The  Ionian  Islands,  viz.  Corfu, 

Cephalonia, 

Zante, 

Santa  Maura, 

Ithaca, 

Cerigo, 

Paxo ;  and 
Heligoland. 

The  first  of  these  is  chiefly  valuable  as  a  military 
station,  in  which  respect  its  geographical  position  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Mediterranean  gives  it  very  great  im- 
portance. In  point  of  territory  it  is  wholly  insignificant, 
comprising  an  area  of  only  If  square  miles,  or  1120 
acres.     Its  population  in  1834  was  as  follows  : — 

Males.        Females.         Total. 
British  subjects  ....     4,812         5,310         10,122 
Aliens  and  resident  strangers        • .  • .  4,886 

Total     .     .     15,008 
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There  were  among  these  persons  1031  employed  in 
commerce,  chiefly  a  smuggling  trade,  fostered  by  the 
anti-commercial  system  pursued  in  Spain,  and  which 
would  doubtless  cease  with  the  relaxation  of  that  system. 
The  shipments  of  British  manufiictures  from  the  United 
Kingdom  to  this  station  in  each  of  the  fifteen  years  from 
1827  to  1841  were  of  the  following  value : — 

Jb*  Jb-  X>* 

1827  1,045,266     1832  461,470     1837   906,195 

1828  1,038,025     1833  385,460     1838   894,096 

1829  504,163     1834  460,719     1839  1,170,702 

1830  292,760     1835  602^580     1840  1,111,176 

1831  367,285     1836  756,411     1841  1,053,367 

The  great  bulk  of  the  shipments  consist  of  cotton, 
linen,  and  woollen  goods ;  the  value  of  these  goods  in  the 
last  three  years  of  the  series  was : — 

1839  1840                  1841 

£.  £.                   £. 

Ck>tt(m  goods      .     785,233  635,821  622^875 

Linen  goods.     .     174,329  224,061  199,616 

Woollen  goods  .      77,603  97,092  97,341 


£1,037,165         £956,974         £919,832 
A  large  quantity  of  tobacco  is  likewise  shipped  to  this 
dep6t,  nearly  all  of  which  is  fraudulently  introduced  into 
Spain. 

Gibraltar  was  taken  by  us  in  1704,  and  has  since  re- 
mained subject  to  the  British  Crown. 

The  shipping  employed  in  the  trade  between  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Gibraltar  in  each  year  firom  1832 
to  1841  was  as  under : — 

Inwards .  Outwards. 


Vears. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

1832 

16 

2,257 

162 

22)031 

1833 

22 

3,516 

181 

25,289 

1834 

28 

3,720 

100 

12,885 

Yean. 

Shipi. 

1835 

45 

1836 

56 

1837 

55 

1838 

79 

1839 

117 

1840 

101 

1841 

100 

Outwardi. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

131 

54,971 

166 

21,878 

199 

30,911 

248 

44,510 

260 

43,665 

280 

45,450 

261 

47,007 
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Inwards. 

Tons. 

5,601 

8,063 
10,299 
20,375 
25,920 
33,099 
23,314 

Malta  also  is  chiefly  valuable  as  a  military  possession, 
and  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  British  naval  force 
stationed  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  island  was  taken 
by  us  from  the  French  in  September,  1800,  and  by  the 
tenth  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Amiens  was  to  be  delivered 
up  to  the  Knights  of  the  order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem ; 
but  war  again  breaking  out  before  the  cession  had  been 
completed,  this  article  of  the  treaty  was  left  unfulfilled, 
and  Malta  has  since  continued  in  the  possession  of  the 
British. 

The  area  of  Malta  is  ninety-five  square  miles,  and  of 

Gozo  twenty-seven  square  miles.     The  population  in 

1839  was : — 

Malta.  Gozo. 

Males.     Females.  Total.  Males.  Females.    Total. 

Natives  .     .     .  45,698    49,893  95,591  8,144     8,305    16,449 

British  residents     1,315         799  2,114  10         13           23 

Aliens    .     .     .     3,702         959  4,661 

Queen's    troops,! 

with  their  fol-  >  2,458         632      3,090        

lowers      .      J 


53,173    52,283  105,456     8,154     8,318     16,472 

Total  population,— Males      6 1,327 
„  Females  60,601  . 

121,928 

The  exports  of  British  manufactures  to  these  islands 
in  fifteen  years,  to  1841,  were  of  the  following  value : — 


£.                            £.  £. 

1921    200^9  ISSa      96,9»4  1837  10S»6S0 

1S38    239,458  1833  135,438  1838  126,010 

1829  221,010  1834  212,696  1839  125,338 

1830  1891,135  1835  136,925  1840  166^545 

1831  134,519  1836  143,015  1841  223,734 

The  rerenne  of  the  government  of  Malta,  derived  from 

Tarioos  sources,  was  as  follows  in  1837,  stated  in  round 

numbers: — 

£. 

Rents  of  Croim  lands 23,000 

Small  m<]^w»al  taxes— chiefl  J  licences  lor  exer- 
cisi^  trades — a  tax  on  the  txansfer  of  real 
jaapextj,  and  auction  duty 2^400 

Fees  of  cooit  and  goremment  offices,  postage  of 
letters,  receipts  of  goremment  printing-office, 
fines,  &c      .     .     • 5,200 

Duties  on  imports,  tonnage  and  quarantine  dues      65,000 

£95,600 

Of  the  65,000/.  customs  duties,  35,000/.  arose  from 
the  import  of  grain.  Under  the  government  of  the 
Knights  of  St.  John,  the  former  rulers  of  Malta,  the 
inhabitants  were  furnished  with  grain  and  other  articles 
of  food  by  a  corporate  body,  or  universitd,  which  had 
the  monopoly  of  the  commodities  in  which  it  dealt,  and 
fixed  the  prices  on  them  in  the  island.  This  system  was 
continued  by  the  British  government,  so  far  as  respects 
the  price  of  grain,  until  1822,  the  management  of  the 
purchases  and  sales  having  been  transferred  in  1818 
from  the  wniversitd  to  a  body  called  Commissioners  of 
the  Board  of  Supply.  This  body  was  suppressed  in 
1822,  when  the  commerce  in  grain  was  thrown  open 
upon  a  payment  of  a  fixed  duty,  and  a  new  department  of 
government  was  created,  called  the  grain  department, 
charged  with  buying  and  keeping  a  stock  of  grain,  in 
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order  to  guard  against  scarcity  and  high  prices.  In  1824, 
a  graduated  scale  of  duties,  varying  monthly  with  the 
prices,  was  substituted  for  the  fixed  duty  of  1822.  In 
the  beginning  of  1837  the  system  of  keeping  a  stock  of 
grain  was  abandoned  by  the  government,  and  the  supply 
of  the  island  was  opened  entirely  to  private  enterprise. 
The  quantity  required  every  year  for  the  supply  of  the 
island  is  about  73,000  salms  or  quarters,  so  that  the 
duty  is  equal  to  nearly  10^.  per  quarter. 

The  "  sliding  scale  "  of  duties  on  wheat  established  in 
December,  1832,  and  continued  till  October,  1837,  was 
as  under : — 


When  the  average  price  of  foreign  wheat  per 

salm  (or  quarter)  was — 
At  or  under  25«. 


Duty. 


w 


J> 


» 


» 


39 


99 


M 


M 


25«.  and  not  exceeding  30«.  . 

30       „       35   . 

35       „                40   . 

40       „       45  , 

45       „       50 

60       „       65   . 

55       „       60   , 

60       „       65   , 

65 

«. 

d. 

12 

0 

11 

0 

10 

0 

9 

0 

8 

0 

7 

0 

6 

0 

5 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

The  average  rate  of  duty  received  under  this  scale, 
during  four  years,  1833  to  1836,  was  10^.  3  Jd. ;  and  the 
yearly  average  quantity  taken  for  consumption  was 
57,981  salms,  or  quarters.  The  duty  since  October, 
1837,  has  been  fixed  at  lOs.  per  quarter. 

Among  the  sources  of  government  revenue  may  be 
noticed  "  receipts  of  government  printing-oflSce."  This 
calls  for  some  explanation.  Up  to  the  beginning  of  1838, 
no  person  was  allowed  to  exercise  the  trade  of  a  printer, 
or  to  use  a  printing-press,  without  the  licence  of  the 
government,  which  would  grant  no  such  licence  except 
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to  the  gufmiiBBt  oommisBUtti  depuUMnl,  lo  be  used 
for  the  public  aerrioe  of  dut  deputmeiit,  and  to  the 
Chnidi  Mlationuj  Sodetr,  the  sodetj  iHnding  itself  to 
Bobiiut  erciythii^  printed  by  it  for  the  mpproval  of  the 
goTcnimcDt,  before  pablicatkxi.  Two  presses,  set  up 
withoot  the  Hoence,  one  in  1810»  the  other  in  1S27,  were 
taken  posKssion  of  by  the  eoTernment  The  carefolness 
of  the  government  as  r^ards  printii^  thus  went  far 
beyond  the  strictest  censorship,  and  amounted  to  an 
absolute  monopoly.  This  system  of  Vandalism  was 
abolished  throogh  the  urgent  recommendation  of  British 
commisBooers,  who  were  sent  in  1836  to  inquire  into 
Tarious  matters  connected  with  the  government  of  Malta. 

Such  a  system  was  cleariy  indefensible  upon  every 
ground.  As  a  matter  of  profit  it  was  an  absolute  failure, 
the  press  having  never  earned  its  expenses,  although  the 
rate  of  charges  made  to  the  public  was  exorbitant.  As 
an  act  of  tyranny  it  was  far  less  justifiable,  and  exposed 
the  government  to  much  odium,  while  it  gave  a  colour 
to  surmises  and  imputations  for  which  no  real  grounds 
existed.  It  hindered  effectually  the  difiusion  of  know- 
ledge, and  tended  to  perpetuate  the  ignorance,  and  with 
it  many  mischievous  prejudices,  among  the  native  po- 
pulation. The  relaxation  of  this  odious  restriction  has 
not  hitherto  been  accompanied  by  any  of  the  evils  pre- 
dicted by  those  who  advocated  its  continuance. 

The  fixed  civil  and  judicial  establishments  in  Malta 
consisted,  in  1838,  of — 

£.     «. 

34  Englidi  penooa,  with  salaries  amounting  to    7,716  14 
577  Mahete 35,845  18 

Together.     .      £33,563  13 

The  agricultural  ptoduce  of  the  islands  of  Malta  and 
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Gozo,  in  1839)  and  the  area  from  which  each  description 
was  raised,  were  as  follows : — 


Deieription. 
Wheat    . 
Meslin   • 

Barley    . 
Pube      . 
Sesamum 
Gaiden  produce 
Cummin  seed 
Cotton   •     •     < 
Forage    •      .     . 
Pasture  •     • 


Area  in  Acres. 
.     9,951 
.     9,144 

.     4,051 

.     3,206 

493 

4,354 

418 

10,898 

7,594 

4,607 


Quantity  Produced. 
17,453  quarters. 
26,042        „ 

11,641 
7,614 
488        „ 
125,816  cwts. 

1,461       „ 
32,602      „ 
208,778  bushels. 


In  crop     .     .  54,716 
Uncultivated.  46,810 


Total    101,526  acres. 
The  number  of  stock  in  the  same  year  was : — 

Horses,  mules,  and  asses    •     .  4,447 

Homed  cattle 5,661 

Sheep 8,851 

Goats .  2,935 

The  number  and  tonnage  of  shipping  employed  in  the 
trade  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  Malta,  in  each 
of  the  ten  years  ending  with  1841,  were  as  follows : — 


Inv 

rards. 

Outwards. 

Years. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

1832 

6 

726 

35 

6,023 

1833 

8 

890 

62 

9,450 

1834 

9 

1,219 

86 

13,006 

1835 

7 

1,003 

70 

11,128 

1836 

7 

1,113 

81 

11,816 

1837 

11 

1,889 

77 

14.996 

1838 

22 

3,393 

181 

33,626 

1839 

33 

5,667 

152 

30,835 

1840 

15 

3,531 

157 

35,379 

1841 

76 

10,628 

277 

53,885 
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At  the  opaung  of  the  present  centuiy,  the  aeveD 
islands  known  as  the  Ionian  Isles  were  nuninally  under 
the  joint  protection  of  Turkey  and  Russia,  the  latter 
power  exercising,  in  effect,  all  the  privileges  of  sove- 
reignty over  them.  By  the  connivance  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  they  soon  passed  under  the  dominion  of 
France,  hut  in  the  progress  of  the  war  then  raging  in 
Europe,  the  chief  of  them  were  taken  hy  England.  At 
the  general  peace  in  1815  this  country  was  constituted 
their  protector,  and  the  possessor  of  the  British  Crown 
has  since  heen,  in  effect,  sovereign  of  these  islands  also. 

In  1817  a  constitution  was  granted  to  these  seven 
islands  (collectively  with  other  smaller  islands,  situated 
along  the  coast  of  Albania  and  the  Morea,  and  which 
formerly  belonged  to  the  dominions  of  Venice),  under 
the  title  of  "  The  United  States  of  the  Ionian  Islands." 
By  this  Act  the  seat  of  government  was  fixed  in  the 
capital  of  Corfu;  the  Greek  religion  was  declared  the 
established  religion,  but  all  other  forms  of  Christian 
worship  were  protected.  The  civil  government  of  the 
States  was  declared  to  be  composed  of  *^  a  legislative 
assembly,  a  senate,  and  a  judicial  authority."  The 
members  of  the  legislative  assembly  to  be  elected  "  from 
the  body  of  noble  electors,"  who  must  not  follow  any 
trade  or  business, — ^the  senators  to  be  elected  out  of  the 
body  of  the  legislative  assembly, — and  the  judicial  au- 
thority to  be  selected  by  the  senate,  and  approved  by  the 
Lord  High  Commissioner  of  the  protecting  Sovereign. 
This  last-named  functionary  is  appointed  by  the  British 
government,  and  performs  in  all  respects  the  duties  of  a 
viceroy  or  governor  of  a  British  colony.  The  Lord  High 
Commissioner  has  always  been  a  British-born  subject. 
The  legislative  assembly  consists  of  a  president  and 
thirty-nine  members,  and  the  senate  of  a  president  and 
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five  senators,  the  president  being  selected  for  appointment 
by  the  Lord  High  Commissioner. 

The  area  and  population  in  1840  of  the  seven  islands 
were : — 


Area 

in 
Square 
Miles. 

POPULATIOH. 

Grand 
Toul. 

Native. 

Aliens 

and 

Resident 

Strangers. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

CorOi  .... 
Cephalonia    .     • 
Zaute  .... 
Santa  Maura      . 
Ithaca      .     .    . 
Certgo.     ... 
Paxo   .... 

227 
311 
160f 
156 

44 
116 

36 

35.447 
34.746 
21.773 
9.196 
5.239 
4,510 
3.620 

30,287 
38,638 
18.180 
8.044 
6.022 
4.922 
2.292 

65.734 
63.384 
39.953 
17.240 
10,261 
9,433 
4,813 

9.600 
1.262 
946 
210 
362 
15 
148 

75.334 
64.636 
40,899 
17,460 
10.683 
9.447 
4,960 

1.0404 

113.431 

97.385 

210.816 

12.533 

223.349 

The  declared  value  of  British  manufactures  sent  from 
the  United  Kingdom  to  these  dependencies  during  each 
of  the  fifteen  years  from  1827  to  1841  was  as  follows : — 


£. 

£. 

£. 

1827 

37,196 

1832 

55,725 

1837 

124,465 

1828 

41,078 

1833 

38,915 

1838 

96,100 

1829 

30,465 

1834 

94,498 

1839 

64,010 

1830 

56,963 

1835 

107,804 

1840 

89,204 

1831 

50,883 

1836 

104,123 

1841 

119,523 

The  number  and  tonnage  of  shipping  employed  in  the 
trade  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Ionian 
Islands,  during  the  same  years,  were : — 


Entered  Inwards. 

Cleared  Outwards. 

Years. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

1827 

54 

7,721 

21 

3,974 

1828 

52 

7,642 

33 

5,149 

1829 

38 

5,326 

25 

4,532 

1830 

32 

4,304 

38 

5,513 

1831 

60 

8,482 

36 

5,530 

1832 

48 

6,694 

23 

3,143 

1833 

61 

8,076 

30 

4,125 

zJ^ 
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1851  63  8,469  43  ^753 

1835  60  8,896  43  6,635 

1836  46  6,537  31  6,183 

1837  71  9,550  43  7,168 

1838  47  6,419  30  4,605 

1839  60  8,315  38  4,361 

1840  56  7,431  45  7,944 

1841  43  5,637  41  6,433 

The  chief  part  of  our  exports  to  these  islands  consists 
of  cotton  goods  and  refined  sugar.  The  imports  are  con- 
fined almost  entirely  to  three  articles,  viz.,  currants,  olive 
oil,  and  Yalonia. 

A  considerahle  trade  is  carried  on  between  these 
islands  and  various  ports  in  the  Mediterranean.  The 
tonnage,  under  various  flags,  that  entered  and  cleared 
from  the  islands  in  1840,  was  as  follows : — 

Inwards.  Outwards. 

Tons.  Tons. 

loDian  (inter-insular  traffic)  121,777  135,413 

Britiflh 39,333  33,343 

Austrian 43,663  40,031 

RuMian 16,833  15,053 

French 771  771 

Neapolitan 5,971  5,330 

Papal 720  504 

Sardinian 4,136  4,341 

Greek 46,350  39,972 

Turkish 3,632  3,787 

AU  others 4,037  4,130 

276,021  271,473 

The  principal  exports  in  that  year  (1840)  consisted 
of— 

668,711  gallons  olive  oil. 
22,719,990  lbs.  currants. 
131,976  gallons  wine. 
1,139,503  lbs.  soap. 
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Some  manu&ctures  are  carried  on  of  common  earthen- 
wares, silks,  shawls,  coarse  linen,  coarse  woollen  blankets, 
goats'-hair  carpets  and  sacking.  The  chief  productions, 
besides  the  foregoing  articles,  are, — ^wheat,  maize,  barley, 
oats,  pulse,  cotton,  and  flax. 

The  most  productive  branch  of  revenue  is  the  export 
duty  on  oil  and  currants.  The  collections  under  these 
heads,  in  1840,  amounted  to  11,765/.  The  duty  on 
imports  yielded  35,591/. ;  stamp  duties  13,481/.  The 
total  revenues  for  the  year  amounted  to  157,625,  and  the 
expenditure  was  159,293/.,  of  which  sum  73,221/.  was  the 
cost  of  civil  and  judicial  establishments.  The  charge 
defrayed  out  of  the  public  purse  for  education  was 
10,550/.;  the  hospitals  cost  8210/.,  and  17,117/.  were 
expended  in  maintaining  roads  and  bridges. 

For  the  sum  mentioned  of  10,550/.,  there  were  in- 
structed in  159  schools  (including  one  university,  one 
ecclesiastical  seminary,  one  college,  and  one  lyceum) 
6527  scholars,  of  which  number  only  871  were  females. 
In  each  of  the  islands  there  is  a  "  secondary  school," 
supported  at  the  public  expense,  in  which  instruction  is 
given  in  classical  literature  and  modern  languages, 
together  with  the  more  ordinary  branches  of  tuition.  In 
the  chief  town  of  each  island  there  is  a  "  central  school," 
also  at  the  public  charge,  in  which  the  Lancasterian 
system  of  teaching  is  followed.  The  whole  of  the 
establishments  for  education  to  which  contribdtions  are 
made  from  the  public  purse  are  placed  under  the  general 
direction  of  a  "  commission  for  public  instruction." 

Heligoland,  a  small  island  in  the  North  Sea,  situated 
in  54°  11'  N.  lat,  and  7°  51'  E.  long.,  came  first  into 
the  possession  of  England  in  1807,  and  was  formally  ceded 
to  us  at  the  peace  of  1814.  The  island  is  about  a  mile 
long  from  north  to  south,  and  about  a  third  of  a  mile 
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wide.  It  is  of  some  commercial  utility  from  its  position. 
The  church  and  lighthouse  are  useful  as  heacons ;  but  its 
principal  advantage  consists  in  its  being  a  rendezvous  for 
pilots  to  vessels  bound  to  the  Elbe,  the  Eyder,  and  the 
Weser. 

The  possession  of  Heligoland  offered  much  greater 
advantages  at  the  time  of  its  acquisition  than  it  has  since 
afforded.  During  the  continuance  of  what  was  called 
the  c<mtinental  system,  Heliogoland  was  most  usefully 
employed  as  a  dep6t  for  our  manufactured  goods  and 
colonial  produce,  whence  they  could  be  introduced  in 
small  quantities,  and  as  opportunities  could  be  made, 
into  the  neighbouring  continent.  The  extent  to  which 
this  smuggling  trade  was  carried  on  from  this  spot 
during  the  continuance  of  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees 
serves  to  show  how  hopeless  it  must  be  on  the  part  of 
any  government  to  impose  shackles  upon  commerce, 
when  the  profits  to  be  derived  from  their  evasion  are 
considerable. 

The  island  is  thickly  inhabited,  its  numbers  being 
about  2200.  The  natives  are  of  Frisian  descent,  and  are 
a  fine  race  of  people.  The  climate  is  as  mild  as  that  of 
the  midland  counties  of  England,  and  the  air  is  con- 
sidered healthy.  Within  the  last  few  years  many 
invalids  from  Germany,  Poland,  and  Russia,  have  resorted 
to  it  for  the  sake  of  its  baths,  which  have  acquired  some 
degree  of  celebrity. 


Chapter  III. 
DEPENDENCIES  IN  ASIA. 

Origin  and  Progress  of  our  Indian  Empire — Circumstances  under 
which  its  Growth  has  occurred — War  of  Aggression  against  A£f- 
ghanistan ;  its  sinister  consequences — Trading  Monopoly  of  the 
East  India  Company ;  its  Relaxation  and  subsequent  Abandon- 
ment— Amount  of  Trade  between  England  and  India — Quanti- 
ties imported  of  various  Articles  of  Indian  Produce  —  Great 
Commercial  Resources  of  India— Probability  of  obtaining  Sup- 
plies of  Products  hitherto  procured  from  Ihe  Baltic  ;  Wool,  Flax, 
Tallow,  Oil-seeds — Shipping — Trade  of  Bengal ;  of  Madras';  of 
Bombay — Public  Revenues  and  Expenditure  of  British  India — 
Public  Debt — Constitution  of  Anglo-Indian  Government — Board 
of  Control ;  its  unlimited  Power — Successive  acquisitions  of  Terri- 
tory in  India — Wealth  drawn  Yearly  from  India  to  England. 
Ceylon  :  its  Position  and  Acquisition — Population — Increased 
production  of  Coffee.  Cocoa-nut  Tree:  its  various  Products 
and  their  Advantages.  Cinnamon  :  Monopoly  abolished — Pearl 
Fishery — Gems  and  Metals — Manufactures — Trade.  Mauritius  : 
Population — Sugar  Production — Trade  with  England  and  other 
Countries. 

The  origin  and  progress  of  the  British  Empire  in  India 
is  altogether  a  case  without  precedent  in  the  history  of 
nations.  It  would  be  interesting  in  a  high  degree,  could 
we  here  trace  that  progress,  so  important  in  its  conse- 
quences to  our  country  ;  but  a  slight  sketch  of  its  more 
remarkable  features  is  all  that  can  be  ojQfered  in  this 
volume. 

This  eastern  empire — now  so  vast  in  its  extent  and  so 
important  in  all  its  circumstances,  both  social  and  po- 
litical— originated  in  the  subscriptions,  trifling  in  amount, 
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of  a  few  private  individuals,  nliich  were  advanced  for 
the  prosecutioD  of  a  mercantile  adventure.  This  event 
took  place  in  1599.  The  capital  then  subscribed 
Bmounted  to  no  more  than  to  30,000/.,  and  was  divided 
into  101  shares.  At  the  end  of  the  followiag  year  the 
adventurers  obtained  a  royal  charter,  constituting  them 
a  corporation  for  fifteen  years,  and  under  which  the 
maaagement  of  the  joint-stock  was  confided  to  twenty- 
four  members  chosen  by  the  proprietors  from  among  their 
own  body,  this  committee  being  renewed  by  a  fresh 
election  every  year. 

The  objects  of  the  company  were  at  first  strictly  con- 
fined to  commercial  adventure,  for  the  more  effectual 
prosecution  of  which  the  capital  was  enlarged  from  time 
to  time  until  in  1618  it  amounted  to  two  miUionB.  The 
company  had  ohtained  in  1611  from  the  mogul  per- 
mission to  establish  factories  at  Sural,  Ahmedabad, 
Cambaya,  and  Goga ;  in  return  for  which  indulgence  it 
agreed  to  pay  to  him  an  export  iluty  of  3j  per  cent,  on 
the  value  of  all  its  shipments.  The  authority  under 
which  the  company  first  exercised  any  of  the  functions 
of  government  was  conveyed  in  1624,  by  the  permission 
of  the  King  of  England,  to  punish  its  servants,  while 
abroad,  either  by  civil  or  by  martial  Uw. 

In  1661  a  new  charter  was  punted  to  the  company, 
whereby  its  privileges  were  confirmed,  and  authority  was 
given  to  make  peace  with  or  war  against  any  priuces  and 
people  "not  being  Christians." 

Bombay,  which  came  into  the  hands  of  Charles  the 
Second  as  part  of  the  marriage  portion  of  Catharine  of 
Portugal,  having  proved  a  costly  appendage  to  the  crown, 
WHS  made  over  to  the  company  in  1688  with  authority  to 
enercise  all  the  powers  necessary  for  its  defence  and 
government ;  and  this  territory  it  holds  of  the  crown  '"  in 
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free  and  common  socci^e,  as  of  the  manor  of  East 
Greenwich,  on  the  payment  of  the  annual  rent  of  ten 
pounds  in  gold  on  the  30th  September  in  each  year.'* 

In  1664  an  attack  made  by  the  chief  of  the  Maha- 
rattas  on  Surat  was  successfully  resisted  by  the  servants 
of  the  company,  and  this  was  the  first  occasion  upon 
which  the  company  was  brought  into  hostile  collision 
with  any  of  the  native  powers  of  India. 

Nearly  a  century  elapsed  from  this  time  before  any 
further  territorial  acquisitions  were  made  by  the  company. 
In  1757  Masulipatam  was  taken  by  its  forces;  and  in 
the  same  year  the  Nabob  of  Bengal,  Meer  Jaffier,  ceded 
to  it  a  district  in  the  vicinity  of  Calcutta  called  "  the 
Twenty-four  Pergunnahs ;  "  four  years  later  it  obtained, 
by  cession  from  Mahomed  Ali,  Nabob  of  the  Carnatic, 
Madras,  Fort  St.  David,  some  settlements  in  the  Northern 
Circars,  and  a  district  near  Madras  called  '*  the  Seven 
Magans." 

The  growth  of  our  political  power  in  India  up  to  this 
period  is  chiefly  attributable  to  a  grant  made  in  1652 
by  the  mogul  of  a  licence  to  carry  on  an  unlimited  trade 
throughout  the  province  of  Bengal  without  the  payment 
of  any  duties,  and  which  licence  was  obtained  at  the 
insignificant  cost  of  3000  rupees,  through  the  influence 
of  a  medical  gentleman  whose  skill  had  been  suc- 
cessfully employed  at  the  court  of  the  mogul.  A  far 
more  important  step  was  gained  when,  on  the  12th 
August,  1765,  the  Mogul  Shah  Allum  granted  to  the 
company  the  "  dewanny,*'  or  collection  of  the  revenue  of 
Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa.  This  grant  gave  to  the 
company  the  virtual  sovereignty  of  those  extensive 
provinces.  A  further  grant  in  the  same  year,  by  that 
sovereign,  of  the  Northern  Circars,  was  at  first  resisted 
on  the  part  of  the  Nizam  or  Soubahdar  of  the  Deccan,  but 


W8B  confinoed  b;  (hat  ruler  on  l!ic  l2th  Nuv^niber,  1766i 
tlie  company  agreeing  tu  pay  him  seven  lacs  of  rupeeE, 
fir  "lOjOOO/.  per  annum, — whicli  sum  was  redeemed  in 
1823  by  the  payment  of  l,610,CH>0i. 

In  1775  Benares  was  ceded  to  the  company  ;  and  in 
August,  1778,  Chandern8gore,Ma8u!ipaiam,  and  Carical, 
were  taken  hy  us  from  the  French :  later  in  the  same 
year  Pondicherry  also  surrendered  to  the  English.  In 
1780  posBession  was  taken  of  Ahmedabad,  the  capital  of 
Guzerat,  and  a  great  pari  of  the  country  of  the  Maha- 
rattaa.  Id  1782  the  island  of  Saifielle,  near  Bombay, 
was  ceded  ta  the  company.  In  1792  one-half  of  his 
dominioDS  was  wrested  from  the  Rajah  of  Mysore,  and 
divided  by  Lord  Curnwallis  between  the  company,  the 
Nizam,  and  the  Peisbwa,— Malabar,  Dindigul.Sulem,  and 
Baramahal  falling  tu  the  lot  of  the  former.  On  tlie  fall 
of  Seringapatamandthedeath  uf  Tippoo  Suit  an,  in  1799, 
the  remaiuiiii^  Kfysore  territories  were  divided  betweeo  the 
Nizam  and  the  English ;  the  southern  portion  was  taken  by 
the  company,  whose  territory  was  thus  made  to  reach  from 
■bore  to  shore  of  the  Deccan.  In  the  following  yeai 
the  part  of  Mysore  ceded  to  the  Nizam  came  by  treaty 
into  our  possession.  Rohilcund  and  the  Lower  Dooab 
were  obtained  fur  the  company  from  the  Souhahdar  of 
Onde  in  1801,  and  in  1802  Furruckabad  was  ceded  to 
(!•  by  its  ruler  on  receipt  of  a  pension.  In  the  following 
year  we  acquired  by  conquest  Alighur,  Delhi,  Agra, 
Ahmednuggur,  Boorhanpore,  Gawilghur,  Baroach,  Pow- 
anghur, Manickpatam,  and  KuCtack  ;  and  in  1805  we  ac- 
quired by  cession  some  districts  in  Guzerat.  Several 
'years  of  peace  then  occurred,  and  there  are  uo  further 
conquests  to  record  until  1815,  when  we  obtained  as  the 
result  of  a  successful  war  with  the  Nepaulese  the  pro- 
vinces of  Kumaon  and  Gurwalul,  with  a  territory  called 
02 
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the  Terrace  at  the  foot  of  the  Nepaul  hills.  In  1817  we 
gained  from  the  Peishwa,  Saugur,  Huttah,  and  Darwar ; 
and  from  the  Guickwar  we  obtained  Ahmedabad,  the 
capital  of  Gujerat.  In  1818  we  got  possession  of  the 
provinces  of  Kandeish,  Ajmere,  Poonah  and  North 
Konkun,  and  the  South  Maharatta  country ;  and  in  1820 
further  obtained  the  Southern  Konkun.  Early  in  1824 
war  commenced  between  the  English  and  the  Kingof  Ava ; 
and  at  its  termination  two  years  after,  we  were  confirmed 
in  the  possession  of  Arracan,  Assam,  Martaban,  Tarvy, 
and  Mergui,  with  the  islands  of  Cheduba  and  Ramree. 

By  tracing  on  the  map  these  various  acquisitions  of 
territory,  it  will  be  seen  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  penin- 
sula of  Hindostan  has  fallen  under  our  dominion.  Of 
the  parts  which  are  not  in  our  immediate  possession,  all 
which  by  their  geographical  position  are  important  to  our 
security  are  virtually  ours,  their  rulers  being  under  Bri- 
tish protection,  or,  in  other  words,  under  British  direc- 
tion and  control.  Our  power  is  in  effect  "  paramount 
over  every  native  state  from  the  Indus  to  Cape  Comorin, 
since  no  dispute  can  arise  among  any  of  those  states 
which  we  are  not,  by  treaty,  authorized  to  arbitrate." 

The  growth  of  this  empire  has  occurred  not  only 
without  the  design  of  those  under  whose  rule  it  has 
been  effected,  but  even  in  opposition  to  their  positive  and 
oft-repeated  injunctions  to  their  servants  in  India.  The 
most  strenuous  and  repeated  inhibition  of  all  measures 
that  might  increase  the  territorial  possessions  of  the  East 
India  Company  has,  on  almost  every  occasion,  been  con- 
veyed to  its  servants  by  the  Court  of  Directors.  In  1768 
that  court  enforced  the  necessity  for  confining  the  boun- 
daries of  their  possessions  within  the  limits  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  Bengal,  the  Jaghire  of  Madras,  and  the  island 
of  Bombay.     "  If,"  they  observed,  "  we  once  pass  these 
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bounds,  we  shall  be  led  firom  one  acquisition  to  another 
till  we  shall  find  no  security  but  in  the  subjection  of  the 
whole,  which,  by  dividing  the  British  fbrce^  would  lose 
us  the  whole,  and  end  in  our  extirpation  from  Hindostan. 
The  first  part  of  this  prediction  has  been  fiilly  verified, 
but  its  forebodings  of  eril  do  not  appear  likely  to 
be  accomplished,  so  long  as  we  shall  limit  our  desires 
to  the  possession  of  India  itself,  applying  ourselves  to 
call  forth  its  resources  by  means  fully  within  our  power, 
and  if  we  shall  let  our  rule  over  its  hundred  millions  of 
people  be  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  justice 
and  benevolence.  India  has  now  been  internally  at  peace 
during  the  unusually  long  period  of  seventeen  years,  and 
should  have  been  allowed  to  reap  the  advantages  growing 
out  of  that  condition ;  for  by  no  employment  or  perversion 
of  words  can  it  be  made  to  appear  that  our  irruption  into 
Afghanistan,  undertaken  for  no  Indian  object,  and  pro- 
secuted without  the  sanction  of  the  recognized  rulers  of 
India — nay,  for  a  long  time,  even  without  their  know- 
ledge— ^was  an  Indian  war.  Unhappily,  however,  India 
has  to  bear  many  of  the  evils  of  that  mysterious  invasion. 
Not  the  least  among  those  evils  is  the  waste  of  the 
company's  resources,  whereby  a  check  has  been  given 
to  various  plans  for  improring  the  communications,  and 
calling  forth  the  natural  wealth  of  the  country, — objects  of 
the  deepest  importance,  not  to  India  only  but  to  the 
whole  British  empire. 

Up  to  the  year  11B14  the  East  India  Company  had  a 
monopoly  of  the  trade  with  India.  In  that  year,  on  the 
renewal  of  its  charter,  this  privilege  was  taken  away  and 
the  trade  was  thrown  open  to  the  individual  enterprise  of 
British  merchants.  The  trade  with  China  remained  wholly 
in  the  hands  of  the  company  until  1833,  when  its  charter 
was  last  renewed,  and  the  company  was  restricted  from 
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carrying  on,  upon  its  own  account,  any  commercial  opera- 
tions whatever.  The  result  of  these  relaxations  has  been 
highly  advantageous  to  the  trade  of  England,  as  will  ap- 
pear from  an  examination  of  the  following  statement. 

The  value  of  the  trade  between  the  United  Kingdom 
and  India  (not  including  China),  in  each  year,  from  1814 
to  1832,  was  as  follows : — 


Yean. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1814 

£8,643,275 

£1,874,690 

1615 

8,136,167 

2^565,761 

1816 

6,429,785 

2,589,455 

1817 

6,865,586 

3,388,715 

1818 

9,206,147 

3,572,164 

1819 

6,615,768 

2,347,083 

1820 

5,958,526 

3,037,911 

1821 

4,775,146 

3,544,395 

1822 

3,713,663 

3,444,443 

1823 

5,932,051 

3,416,265 

1824 

5,605,100 

3,496,578 

1825 

6,178,775 

3,173,213 

1826 

6,730,926 

3,471,552 

1827 

5,681,017 

4,636,190 

1828 

7,065,180 

4,467,673 

1829 

6,218,284 

4,100,264 

1830 

5,679,071 

4,087,311 

1831 

5,729,810 

3,635,051 

1832 

6,337,098 

3,750,286 

No  account  has  been  furnished  since  1832,  whereby 
the  value  of  our  importations  from  India  can  be  shown. 
The  declared  value  of  British  produce  and  manufactures 
exported  to  that  quarter  in  each  year  from  1833  to  1841 

has  bfiGn  * 

1833  £3,495,301  (includiDg  China.) 

1834  2,578,569 

1835  3,192,692 

1836  4,285,829 

1837  3,612^975 

1838  3,876,196 
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1839  £4,478,607 

1840  6,023,192 

1841  5,595,000 

The  qoantities  of  some  of  the  more  important  articles 
imported  from  India  in  those  years  have  been : — 

Lac  Dye.  Shellac.  Hemp. 


Yeart. 
1833 
1834 
.1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 


Co  See. 

lbs. 
5,734,820 
8,875,961 
5,182^856 
9,514,441 
9,806,123 
7,785,963 
9,820,550 
16,885,698 
15,896,624 


Cotton  Piece 
Goods. 


Pieces. 
290,333 
268,877 
293,580 
368,160 
414,450 
204,271 
348,446 
349,961 
139,472 


lbs. 

299,405 

696,339 

528,490 

547,053 

990,560 

1,093,179 

1,166,562 

1,254,037 

1,221,308 


lbs. 
770,544 
941,179 
1,179,899 
1,372,519 
2,194,938 
2,659,827 
3,176,167 
2,828,632 
3,244,352 


Cwtt. 

34,008 

52,035 

40,854 

18,380 

168,386 

107,994 

138,301 

55,583 

72,469 


Bides. 

Indigo. 

Pepper. 

Rice. 

Paddy. 

Years. 

CwU. 

lU. 

lU. 

Cwts. 

Boshels. 

1833 

29,337 

6,315,529 

7,298,925 

179,370 

8,012 

1834 

31,213 

3,616,022 

7,131,133 

276,968 

25,246 

1835 

41,964 

3,878,404 

2,807,014 

233,041 

29,426 

1836 

40,883 

7,222^331 

6,777,892 

145,180 

1,704 

1837 

40,714 

5,721,554 

4,150,534 

352,834 

17,451 

1838 

37,474 

6,579,142 

3,326,990 

203,896 

13,050 

1839 

63,533 

4,654,226 

9,090,898 

419,319 

8,938 

1840 

52,559 

6,940,192 

5,814,756 

320,752 

4,339 

1841 

86,044 

7,456,617 

14,784,497 

397,535 

1,336 

Years. 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 


Sago. 

Cwts. 

7,665 
25,683 
19,101 
24,809 
15,288 
18,172 
20,673 
61,882 
75,847 


Saltpetre.       Linseed. 


Cwts. 
143,434 
257,680 
194,119 
177,988 
222»606 
234,048 
272,429 
183,603 
261,552 


Bushels. 

2»163 

2»826 

127,416 

275,168 

126,532 

78,572 
163,958 
207,869 
199,322 


SUk. 

lbs. 
989,619 
1,798,641 
1,105,367 
1,450,282 
1,298,042 
1,151,407 
1,388,070 
1,108,471 
1,176,314 


SUk  Goods. 

Pieces. 
298,580 
375,288 
882,519 
332^402 
504,458 
493,893 
477,483 
556,591 
387,393 
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Rnm.  Sngar.      Tobacco.       Cottou.        Sheep's  Wool. 

Years.  Galls.  Cwts.  lbs.  lbs.  lbs. 

1833  27   153,994    2^849  32,755,164     3^721 

1834  637   101,997    6,570  32^920,865    67,763 

1835  14,068  137,976  11,747  41,429,011  296,848 

1836  38,139  171,758  44,498  76,949,845  1,086,393 

1837  67,064  302,945  45,393  51,532,072  1,880,741 

1838  53,309  474,100  206,103  40,217,734  1,897,266 

1839  170,385   687,142  139,616  47,172,939  2^103,546 

1840  311,968   498,730  266,476  77,011,839  2^441,370 

1841  1,006,712  1,271,582  137,021  97,388,163  3,008,664 

It  will  be  Been,  on  comparing  the  quantities  brought 
during  the  later  years  of  the  series  with  the  earlier  im- 
portations, how  great  an  increase  has  been  made  in  almost 
every  article.     Some  important  branches  of  the  trade 
may  be  said  to  have  been  created  since  the  year  in  which 
the  charter  of  the  East  India  Company  was  last  renewed, 
and  when  its  existence  as  a  commercial  body  was  made 
to  cease  altogether.     Thus  we  find  that  linseed,  rum, 
tobacco,  and  sheep's  wool,  which,  previously  to  1833,  did 
not  enter  into  the  trade  between  India  and  England,  have 
now  become  articles  of  considerable  importance.     The 
quantity  of  coffee  is  nearly  trebled ;  but  the  greater  part 
of  this  increase  proceeds  from  the  extension  of  the  culture 
of  coffee-trees  in  Ceylon,  which  followed  upon  the  assimi- 
lation, in  1835,  of  the  duties  upon  East  India  and  West 
India  coffee.     The  quantities  of  lac  dye  and  shellac,  re- 
spectively, have  been  quadrupled.     Hemp  is  more  than 
doubled,  and  hides  are  increased  three-fold.     Indigo  has 
not  undergone  any  material  alteration :  but  the  quantities 
of  pepper  and  of  rice  are  doubled.     The  sugar  trade, 
from  being  quite  insignificant,  has  lately  become  one  of 
the  most  important  branches  of  commerce ;  and  the  sup- 
ply of  cotton  has  augmented  with  a  satisfactory  rapidity, 
being  now  three  times  as  great  as  it  was  in  1833. 
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Important  as  are  these  lesults,  there  is  good  reason  for 
assertii^  that  we  shall  hereafter  arrive  at  a  far  more 
satigfkctorv  condition  as  respects  our  Indian  commerce. 
It  woold  appear,  from  recent  investigations,  that  we  are 
now  only  beginning  to  appreciate  at  anything  approach- 
ing to  their  just  value  the  material  resources  of  Hindustan. 
The  idea  of  obtaining  sheep's  wool  from  British  India 
would,  a  very  few  years  ago,  have  been  treated  as  an 
idle  dream;  and  yet  we  see  that  in  1841  we  imported 
thence,  of  that  important  material  of  manufacture,  more 
than  three  millions  of  pounds.  It  has  usually  been  held 
that  cold  climates  are  best  suited  to  the  production  of  fine 
wool,  but  this  belief  is  seen  to  be  erroneous.  Dr.  Forbes 
Royle  justly  remarks,  that ''  fine-wool  countries,  such  as 
Spain  and  Tibet,  Australia,  Van  Diemen's  Land,  and 
the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope,  have  rather  dry  climates,  with 
a  warm  summer  and  a  cold  winter.*  The  coasts  and 
plains  of  Bengal  are  not  well  suited  to  the  production  of 
wool,  but  *'  the  table-land  of  the  peninsula,  beginning 
with  the  Neelgherrie  hills,  and  proceeding  along  Mysore 
to  the  Deccan,  Candeish,  and  Guzerat,  presents  large 
tracts  of  country  affording  a  favourable  climate,  and 
abundant  pastures  for  numerous  flocks  of  sheep.'' t 
Marwar,  Malwa,  Rajpootana,  Hurriana,  and  the  province 
of  Delhi,  have  natural  pastures  which  support  numerous 
herds  of  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep.  The  wool  of  the 
latter  is  employed  by  the  natives  in  making  blankets,  of 
different  degrees  of  fineness,  which  form  a  considerable 
article  of  commerce.  The  Himalaya  mountains  likewise 
support  on  their  southern  face  a  fine  breed  of  sheep. 
The  great  pastoral  countries  of  Cabool  and  Bokhara 
might  afford  an  almost  unlimited  supply  of  fine  wool ; 

*  *  Essay  on  the  Productive  Resources  of  India,'  page  163. 

f  Dr.  Royle  *  On  the  Productive  Resources  of  ludia,*  page  140. 
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and,  although  not  the  produce  of  British  industry,  its 
collection  would  prove  an  important  hranch  of  commerce 
to  our  merchants  in  the  western  districts  of  India,  while 
payment  for  it  would  doubtless  be  made  chiefly  in  British 
manufactures. 

The  rice  of  Bengal  has  hitherto  been  considered  very 
inferior  to  that  of  America,  and  was  unable  to  bear 
successful  competition  with  it,  even  under  a  '^  protecting" 
duty  of  a  penny  halfpenny  per  pound ;  so  that  when  it 
was  proposed  by  the  tariff  of  1842  to  reduce  this  "  pro- 
tection "  by  8*.  6d.  per  cwt.,  or  very  nearly  a  penny  per 
pound,  it  was  confidently  predicted  that  the  trade  would 
be  annihilated.  To  avert  this  evil  an  intelligent  and 
enterprising  merchant  forthwith  took  measures  for  im- 
proving the  quality  and  appearance  of  the  shipments 
from  Bengal ;  and  from  the  success  that  has  attended  his 
first  efforts  in  that  direction  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that,  ere  long,  the  rice  of  India  will  be  in  every 
respect  equal  in  appearance  to  that  of  Carolina,  and  that  it 
will  command  as  high  a  price  in  our  markets. 

Some  experiments  on  a  respectable  scale  have  recently 
been  begun  in  Burdwan  for  the  production  of  flax,  the 
finer  qualities  of  which  are  every  year  becoming  more 
scarce  and  dear  in  Europe,  and  we  may  hope  that  this 
important  material  of  manufacture  will  ere  long  be  added 
to  the  list  of  our  importations  from  India.  Tallow  has 
already  been  imported  thence  of  so  good  a  quality  that  it 
realized  within  10  per  cent,  of  the  price  obtained  for  the 
finest  St.  Petersburg  tallow.  Besides  these  articles,  India 
could  furnish  an  almost  unlimited  supply  of  seeds,  yield- 
ing oils  of  excellent  quality  for  food,  or  light,  or  manu- 
facturing processes ;  and  considerable  supplies  of  the  finest 
timber  may  be  procured  from  Oude  and  Goruckpore,  the 
coast  of  Malabar,  and  the  east  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 
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By  openiDg  new  channels  of  communication,  and  by 
improving  such  as  already  exist,  the  internal  and  external 
commerce  of  our  Indian  empire  may  be  almost  in* 
definitely  increased,  to  the  advantage  of  the  millions  who 
have  been  subjected  to  our  sway  by  the  sword,  and  to 
whom  we  owe  this  reparation  for  the  miseries  that  have 
been  inflicted  by  our  conquest, — a  reparation  which  must 
at  the  same  time  bring  equal  advantages  to  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  increasing  employment  that  must  thus 
be  afforded  to  our  continually  multiplying  artisans. 

The  number  and  tonnage  of  shipping  employed  in  the 
trade  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  its  dependencies 
in  India  in  each  year  from  1833  to  1841  have  been  as 
follows : — 

Inwards.  Outwards. 


Ymts. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

1833 

182 

76,820 

204 

83,769 

1834 

186 

75,461 

197 

90,833 

1835 

216 

89,449 

219 

96,157 

1836 

228 

97,371 

267 

117,784 

1837 

282 

119,069 

231 

106,927 

1838 

233 

106,004 

243 

117,824 

1839 

310 

138,486 

264 

125,620 

1840 

288 

137,883 

380 

179,204 

1841 

444 

207,075 

461 

215,421 

A  very  large  trade  is  carried  on  from  the  settlemente  in 
British  India  in  addition  to  that  with  the  United 
Kingdom.  In  each  of  the  last  two  years  for  which  the 
accounts  are  accessible,  the  value  of  the  imports  and 
exports  of  Bengal,  exclusive  of  those  from  and  to 
England,  was  as  follows : — 


Tears. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1838^9 

jE:2,311,601 

£3,913,138 

1839-40 

2,677,388 

3,218,527 

In  the  year  ending  30th  April,  1840,  the  shipping  which 
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entered  and  cleared  from  the  port  of  Calcutta  (exclusive 
of  425  British  vessels  of  157,475  tons  which  entered, 
and  437  vessels  of  165,500  tons  which  cleared)  was  as 
follows : — 

Entered.  Cleared. 


Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

.    Tons. 

French  r*    . 

49 

15,254 

48 

14,995 

Dutch    .      . 

8 

1,992 

6 

1,315 

Spanish  •     , 

1 

100 

1 

100 

Bremen  • 

1      •  • 

•  • 

1 

250 

American     , 

.     23 

9,759 

25 

10,072 

Arab      •     < 

.     13 

6,526 

12 

5,685 

Chinese  .     . 

1 

400 

•  • 

•  • 

Dhoumes 

.     55 

5,032 

55 

5,032 

Total      150        39,063      148        37,449 

The  trade  of  Madras^  exclusive  of  that  carried  on  with 
England,  for  the  two  years  1838-39  and  1839-40,  was  to 
the  following  amounts : — 

Years.  Imports.  Exports. 

1838-39  £1,118,296  £2,219,076 

1839-40  997,084  2^413,173 

The  shipping  that  arrived  at  and  departed  from  the 
port  of  Madras  in  the  year  1839-40  was  as  follows : — 

Entered.  Cleared. 


Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

British    .     . 

.    1,992 

115,520 

2,699 

159,315 

French   .     . 

25 

5,944 

42 

10,307 

Danish  . 

2 

152 

1 

24 

Dutch    . 

3 

612 

5 

1,169 

Portuguese 

.       219 

5,184 

183 

4,565 

American    • 

2 

1,016 

3 

1,385 

Arab 

.       160 

21,486 

249 

31,512 

Native    . 

.    3,023 

185,551 

3,485 

211,935 

Total    5,426        335,465       6,667        420,212 
Tiie  imports  and  exports  of  the  Bombay  presidency, 
exclusive  of  the  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom,  in  each 
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of  the  three  years  from  1839-40  to  1841-2,  were  of  the 
following  value : — 


Yean. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

183940 

£3,744,898 

£4,622,538 

1840-41 

7,501,127 

6,140,014 

1841-42 

6,352,903 

5,880,134 

The  shipping,  inwards   and  outwards,   in  the  year 
ending  30th  April,  1839,  was  :— 


Entered. 


Cleared. 


Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

British 

.     228 

97,043 

228 

100,095 

French 

10 

2,554 

9 

2,539 

Portuguese 

3 

630 

5 

1,335 

Dutch* 

1 

780 

2 

1,508 

American 

3 

649 

4 

909 

Swedish    . 

•  • 

•  • 

1 

134 

Total      245     101,656        249        106,520 

The  public  revenues  and  the  charges  of  government  in 
India,  in  each  of  the  four  years  from  1837-38  to  1840-41, 
were  as  follows : — 


Revenues. 

Extraordinary 

Receipt  from 

Years. 

Bengal  ft  Agr 

Bombay. 

ToUU 

Commercial 
Assets. 

£. 

£. 

£, 

£. 

£. 

1837-dB 

12,S86.6S9 

4,617.271 

i,4a6»779 

19.530.679 

718,765 

1838-30 

12.9S9.844 

4.643.466 

3.238,256 

19.811.560 

460,806 

1839-40 

11.937,412 

4,665,374 

2.255,934 

18.858.7S0 

31.033 

1840-41 

12,171.931 

4,609.067 

S.63S.405 

19.413.403 

1.8S9 

Chabgei. 

Anovanees 

Charges 

Charges  In 
England 

ToUl 

andar 

Interest 

ezelosnre 

Charges  in 

Yean.    ' 

rreatieswitb 

of 

of 

on 

India 

Nattre 

Debt. 

Interest  of 

Indian 

and 

PrtDces. 

Debt. 

Account 

England. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£, 

£. 

1837-38 

1.506.GB8 

1.365.381 

13.571.847 

S.304,446 

18.750.161 

1838-39 

1.620.101 

1.388,506 

14,505.715 

8.615.466 

80,la9,787 

1839-10 

1.596.377 

1.340.771 

15.188,675 

8.578,966 

80,704,789 

IS^S-^l 

1,609.400 

1,481,787 

lft,74S,3M 

t,625,776 

S1,4M,3M 
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The  first  of  these  years  exhibits  a  considerable  surplus 
of  revenue  over  expenditure  (1,499,023/.),  which  in  the 
following  year  was  reduced  to  142,519/.,  doubtless  by 
the  preparations  for  the  invasion  of  Cabool.  In  the  two 
remaining  years  there  appear  deficiencies  amounting  to 
1,815,036/.  and  2,044,090/.,  the  consequences  of  that 
ill-fated  proceeding. 

The  revenues  of  the  East  India  Company  are  chiefly 
derived  from  the  land.  The  other  chief  branches  of 
revenue  are  customs,  stamps,  post-office,  and  the  mono- 
polies of  salt  and  opium.  The  sums  collected  under  these 
heads,  at  intervals  of  ten  years,  during  the  present 
century,  have  been  as  follows : — 

1809-10    1819-20    1829-30    1839-40 

Jb.  **»  if*  Jb. 

Land  revenues     10,050,142  11,516,193  12,018,354  12,480,854 

Customs  .     .          795,425  1,303,927  1,540,662  1,166,751 

Stamps     .     .           61,194  183,535  351,790  400,959 

Post-office      .           58,585  72,376  111,476  131,606 

Salt  monopoly       1,514,617  1,646,628  1,752,003  2,321,556 

Opium  monopoly     646,485  632,755  1,225,905  417,140 

The  remainder  of  the  company's  revenue  is  drawn 
from  marine  and  pilotage  dues,  mint  duties,  tributes  and 
subsidies  from  native  governments,  revenues  from  Prince 
of  Wales'  Island  and  other  eastern  settlements,  and  from 
some  unimportant  miscellaneous  sources. 

The  wars  in  which  the  East  India  Company  has  at 
various  times  been  engaged  have  occasioned  it  to  contract 
a  large  amount  of  debt.  The  amount  of  this  at  various 
periods,  from  1815  to  the  present  time,  has  been  as 
follows : — 

Registered  debt  of  India 

on  the  1st  May,  1815  £22,353,657 

„            „         1820  26,158,357 

»            „        1825  20,180,492 
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Regiitcrad  debt  of  India 

on  die  lit 

M»y, 

1S30 

£30,401,381 

9> 

» 

1835 

31,326,150 

n 

n 

1836 

26,947,434 

n 

r> 

1837 

27,280,286 

ft 

n 

1838 

26,525,448 

» 

n 

1839 

26,406,376 

n 

r> 

1840 

26,559,854 

a5i 


In  addition  to  the  ''  registered  debt,"  the  company 
was,  on  let  May,  1840,  indebted  for  temporary  loans  and 
deposits  for  sums  which  raised  the  amount  of  its  public 
debts  bearing  interest  in  India  to  30,703,178/.,  the  yearly 
charge  in  respect  of  which  was  1,447,453/.  In  addition 
to  this  burthen,  it  has  bonds  outstanding  in  England, 
and  bearing  interest,  which  on  the  1st  May,  1842, 
amounted  to  1,756,592/.,  the  yearly  interest  on  which 
amounted  to  62,730/.  The  revenues  of  India  are  further 
chargeable  with  630,000/.  per  annum,  dividends  to  pro- 
prietors of  East  India  stock,  in  addition  to  all  the 
charges,  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  civil,  military,  and 
and  judicial,  of  the  Indian  empire. 

The  government  of  India  is  ostensibly  confided  to  the 
hands  of  twenty-four  gentlemen,  chosen  for  that  purpose 
by  the  proprietors  from  among  their  own  body.  Down 
to  the  year  1773,  the  Court  of  Directors,  thus  chosen, 
were  the  uncontrolled  sovereigns  of  British  India ;  but  in 
that  year  parliament  passed  an  Act,  under  which  a 
Grovemor-Greneral  was  appointed  to  reside  in  Bengal, 
and  a  supreme  court  of  judicature  was  established,  with 
judges  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  in  other  ways  the 
management  of  the  directors  was  brought  under  the 
surveillance  of  the  state.  In  1784  Mr.  Pitt's  India  Bill 
was  passed,  which  brought  the  government  of  India 
more  completely  within  the  power  of  the  ministry  by 
the  establishment  of  a  Board  of  Control  for  the  afifairs  of 
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India,  which  board  is  composed  of  six  members,  selected 
by  the  Crown,  to  superintend  the  territorial  concerns 
(since  1833  the  only  concerns)  of  the  company.  The 
governor-general  of  India,  presidents,  and  members  of 
council,  are  under  this  Act  appointed  by  the  directors, 
but  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  government ;  and  the 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army  employed  in  India  is 
chosen  by  the  Crown,  without  any  interference  on  the 
part  of  the  directors.  The  power  of  recalling  the 
governor-general  was  subsequently  granted  to  the  Crown, 
so  that  his  appointment  is  virtually  and  substantially  the 
act  of  the  ministry  of  the  day. 

The  Board  of  Control,  although  by  Act  of  Parliament 
it  is  composed  of  six  members,  is  practically  an  office 
administered  by  one  member,  its  president,  who  has  a 
seat  in  the  "  cabinet,"  and  is  essentially  a  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Indian  Department.  This  important 
functionary  is,  in  fact,  the  supreme  governor  of  India, 
using  the  Court  of  Directors  as  the  instruments  of  his 
will,  and  exercising,  under  the  sanction  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  a  power  over  the  destinies  of  that  part  of  the 
British  empire  greater  far  than  the  monarch  can  legally 
exert  in  that  or  any  other  quarter.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Control  to  inspect  all  letters 
passing  to  and  from  India,  between  the  directors  and 
their  servants,  which  have  any  connexion  with  territorial 
management  or  political  relations ;  to  alter,  to  amend,  or 
to  keep  back  despatches  prepared  by  the  directors,  and, 
if  he  shall  see  fit,  to  transmit  orders  to  the  functionaries 
of  the  company  in  India,  without  the  concurrence  or  even 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  ostensible  governors  of 
India.  Any  orders  which  he  may  send  to  the  India 
House  marked  **  secret  and  political "  are  seen  only  by 
three  members  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  who  form  a 
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"  Committee  of  Secrecy,"  and  who  are  sworn  to  secrecy 
not  only  as  regards  the  puhlic  at  large,  but  even  against 
their  own  colleagues.  This  secret  committee  is  further 
bound,  immediately  and  without  question,  to  transmit 
those  orders  to  India,  and  the  servants  of  the  company 
are  bound  to  put  them  in  execution  also  without  question 
or  delay. 

It  must  be  superfluous  to  point  out  the  manner  and 
degree  in  which  a  power  so  unlimited  and  so  despotic 
might  be  used  to  the  injury,  and  even  to  the  destruction, 
of  the  highest  political  interests  of  the  country.  That 
the  legislature  should  have  clothed  with  it  any  person 
who  might  be  selected  by  the  Crown,  exhibits  a  degree 
of  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  public  men  which  is 
hardly  to  be  justified  upon  any  ground  short  of  the  belief 
that  they  are  placed  above  and  beyond  the  frailties  and 
temptations  that  assail  humanity. 

The  territories  comprised  within  the  sovereignty  of  the 
East  India  Company,  and  the  dates  of  their  acquisition, 
are  seen  by  the  following  list : — 

1688.  Bombay. 

1757.  The  twenty*four  Pergun- 
nahs. 

1759.  Masulipatam,  &c. 

1760.  Burdwan,  Midnapore,  and 
Chittagcmg. 

1765.  Bengal,  Behar,  and  Orissa. 

1765.  Jaghire,  near  Madras. 

1766.  Northern  Circars. 

1775.  Zamindary  of  Benares. 

1776.  Island  of  Salsette. 
1778.  Nagore. 
1786.  Pulo-Penang. 
1788.  Guntoor  Circar. 
1792.  Malabar,     Dindigul, 

Salem,  &c. 


1799.  Coimbatore,  Canara,  Wy- 

naad,  and  Tanjore. 

1800.  Nizam's  acquisitions  from 

Tippoo  Sultan. 

1801.  Camatic,    Goruckpore, 

Lower  Dooab,  Bareilly, 
&c. 

1802.  Districts  in  Bundelcund. 

1803.  Kuttack,  Balasore,  Upper 

Dooab,  Delhi,  &c. 
1805.  Districts  in  Guzerat. 
1815.  Kumaon,  and  part  of 

Nepaul. 
1817.  Saugur,  Huttah,  Darwar, 

&c. 
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1818.  CandeisfajAjmere,  districts 
on  the  Nerbudda,  Sum- 
bhulporeyPatna,  Poonah, 
Konkun,  Southern  Maha- 
ratta  Country. 

1820.  Lands  in  Southern  Konkun. 

1822.  Districts  in  Bejapore,  and 
Ahmednuggur. 

1824.  Island  of  Singapore. 

1825.  Malacca. 


1826.  Assam,    Arracan,   Tavoy, 

Ye,  Tennasserim,  &c. 
1832.  Cacbar. 

1834.  Coorg,    Loodhiana,    and 

adjoining  district. 

1835.  Jynteeah. 

1839.  Aden. 

1840.  Kumoul. 

1841.  Jalown. 


In  addition  to  the  political  importance  derived  from 
these  magnificent  possessions,  and  to  the  advantages 
which  they  offer  as  a  field  for  commercial  enterprise, 
England  draws  a  direct  pecuniary  gain  from  her  Indian 
empire.  A  great  part  of  the  profits  and  savings  of  those 
of  her  European  suhjects  who  make  choice  of  India  as  the 
field  for  their  enterprise  is  transmitted  to  England, 
making  constant  additions  to  the  capital  which  gives 
employment  to  her  artisans.  The  dividends  upon  the 
stock  of  the  East  India  Company  paid  in  England^  and 
which  amount  to  630,000/.  per  annum,  are  derived  from 
the  land  revenues  of  India,  and  altogether  it  has  been 
calculated  that  the  tribute  which  India  pours  yearly  into 
the  lap  of  England  is  at  least  equal  to  three  millions 
sterling,— a  large  sum,  but  one  which,  in  comparison  with 
the  resources  of  that  immense  and  populous  region,  is 
wholly  insignificant.  There  now  appears  but  little  ground 
for  apprehending  that  the  attention  of  the  British 
authorities  need  he  called  away  from  the  peaceful  ad- 
ministration of  its  government,  and  under  these  circum- 
stances it  cannot  he  unreasonahle  to  expect  that  the 
advantages  of  our  rule  may  he  rendered  more  apparent 
in  future  than  they  have  heen  in  past  years,  both  to  the 
natives  of  India,  hecause  of  the  security  against  violence 
and  injustice  which  they  may  enjoy  under  it;  and  to 
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Eoghnd,  bcoBK  of  die  ftppareDthr  nnlunitcd  Md  lor 
ooouDcrcial  progperity  vbich  it  oftrrs  uid  of  vhick  ve 
are  mnr  beemninir  onhr  to  suspect  the  exloit. 

The  island  of  Cejioii,  althuagh  placed  ib  almost  inH 
Biediate  contact  with  die  contmcnt  of  India,  does  not 
form  anj  past  of  the  dominions  of  the  East  Indk 
Company,  hat  is  in  direct  dependence  on  the  Crown  of 
EngUndL  It  lies  hetween  S""  S4'  and  (p  50'  N.  Ut,  and 
79°  SiK  and  82^  Ky  E.  long.  Its  length  from  north  to 
soath  is  270  miles,  and  its  breadth  in  the  widest  part 
145  miles.     Its  area  is  about  24,700  square  miles. 

Daring  our  war  with  France,  in  1782,  we  Uk^  pot- 
session  of  Trincomake,  on  the  coast,  but  it  was  soon  after 
retaken  by  the  French,  and  the  sea-coast  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  Dutch  until  1796,  when  we  dispossessed 
them.  In  1798  we  were  involved  in  a  quarrel  with  the 
native  king,  and  took  possession  of  his  capital,  which, 
however,  we  did  not  long  retain  at  that  time.  We  were 
obliged  to  content  ourselves  with  possessing  the  maritime 
districts  until  1815,  when,  the  king  of  Candy  being 
deposed  by  his  subjects  on  account  of  his  cruelties,  we 
were  allowed  to  take  possession  of  the  whole  island.  Some 
troubles  followed ;  but  since  1819  the  British  sway  has 
remained  unquestioned  throughout  the  country. 

The  population  of  Ceylon  in  1835  comprised  the 
following  numbers : — 

MalM.  Fem«le*.  ToUt. 

Whites    .     .        5,516  3,605  9,131 

Free  Blacks  .     626,465  568,017  1,194,482 

Slaves     .     .       14,108  13,289  27,397 

Aliens  and  re.i.|     ^  ^  y^^^^ 


d«Qt  strangers  j 


646,089        584,911      1,241,825 

The  Asiatic  or  native  population  consists  of  four  die- 
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tinct  races,  viz.  Beddahs  or  Veddahs,  the  aboriginal  in- 
habitants, who  live  in  a  most  primitive  state,  without 
clothes  or  houses,  in  the  great  forests,  their  food  consist- 
ing of  wild  fruits  and  the  produce  of  the  chace.  Singa- 
lese,  descended  from  the  Rajpoots  of  India;  these  occupy 
principally  Candy  and  the  south-west  and  south  coasts 
of  the  island.  Malabars,  who  abound  on  the  north  and 
east  coasts ;  and  Mussulman  descendants  of  men  from 
Upper  India :  these  last  are  dispersed  over  the  island. 
There  are  besides  a  few  of  various  other  races ;  Chinese, 
Javans,  Malays,  Caffres,  some  Parsee  traders,  and  a  con- 
siderable number  of  half-caste  descendants  from  native 
mothers  and  Europeans  fathers ;  Portuguese,  Dutch,  and 
English.  The  Singalese  are  Buddhists,  and  the  Mala- 
bars are  Hindoos. 

The  island  is  but  thinly  inhabited.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  more  populous  formerly,  and  that  the  number  has 
been  continually  declining  during  the  last  four  or  ^ye 
centuries,  but  it  does  not  clearly  appear  upon  what  facts 
this  belief  is  grounded.  By  far  the  largest  proportion  of 
the  surface  of  the  island  is  uncultivated  and  waste.  There 
are  a  few  natives  who  possess  considerable  estates  in 
land,  some  as  much  as  1000  acres ;  but  the  law  of  inhe- 
ritance has  for  the  most  part  caused  a  minute  subdivision 
of  the  soil  to  a  degree  but  little  favourable  to  its  improve- 
ment. The  English  government,  which  claims  the  pro- 
prietorship of  all  the  waste  lands,  has  of  late  years  been 
disposing  of  locations  by  public  sale,  the  object  of  the 
purchasers  being  chiefly  the  formation  of  coffee  planta- 
tions. The  quality  of  Ceylon  coffee  is  very  good,  and 
the  soil  and  climate  greatly  favour  the  productiveness  of 
the  plant.  The  advantage  given  to  this  product  in  1835 
by  admitting  Ceylon  coffee  to  consumption  in  England 
at  the  moderate  duty  charged  upon  British  plantation 
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cofii?e  has  greatly  etimulated  the  production.  Already 
the  importatiotiH  thence  are  very  greatly  augmented  ^  but 
M  the  plant  requires  aome  years  of  growth  Iwfore  it 
comes  into  profitable  bearing,  we  may  expect  that  fumre 
supplies  from  this  island  will  be  very  far  greater  than  | 
have  yet  been  brought  forward. 

The  quantity  of  coffee  imported  into  the  United  King-  I 
dom  from  Ceylon  in  each  year,  from  1835  to  1841,  has  I 
been  as  fotlowe : — 

1835  1,870,143  Iba. 

1836  S,026,S04 
183T  7,369,931 
1S38  1,946,356 
1839  4,097,493 
1^40  B,344,f;i6 
1641      7,098,543 

The  further  reduction  of  the  consumption   duty, 
1842,  to  4d.  per  lb.,  while  double  that  rate  is  imposed   1 
upon  foreign  coffee,  will  probably  tend  to  stimulate  pro- 
ductioo  inCeylon,  at  least  up  to  thepointofBalisfyingthe 
increasing  demands  of  our  population,  since  the  cost  of  , 
growing  and  preparing  this  article   of  produce  is  not 
"■greater  in  Ceylon  than  in  any  of  the  foreign  countries 
and  settlements  whence  supplies  could  be  drawn.     The 
quantity  of  land  adRpted  to  the  purpose  is  unlimited. 

Another  plant  of  growing  importance  to  this  island  is 
the  cocoa-nut  tree.  The  numbers  of  those  trees  along 
the  coast  are  reckoned  by  millions,  each  one  of  which 
produces  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  nuts  in  the  year,  Every 
part  of  this  tree  and  of  its  product  is  capable  of  being 
tutned  to  profitable  account,  and  it  yields  its  fruit  at 
every  period  of  the  year—"  the  enclosed  bud,  the  flower, 
the  immature  nut  in  all  the  different  stages  of  its  pro- 
gress, and  the  ripe  fruit,  all  appearing  at  the  some  mo-  ^ 
Dicnt  oil  one  tree  in  a  continuous  course  of  vegetation." 
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The  flower-bud  or  spatha  of  this  tree  yields  toddy, 
which,  when  fermented  and  distilled,  furnishes  arrack 
of  the  best  quality.  Another  mode  of  treating  this  juice 
produces  Jaggery y  a  description  of  sugar,  which,  although 
unfit  for  exportation,  is  well  adapted  for  use  by  the  native 
population.  The  fibrous  husk  in  which  the  nut  is  enve- 
loped is  convertible  into  cordage  and  carpeting,  and  is  ap- 
plicable to  a  great  variety  of  other  purposes.  The  kernel 
of  the  nut  is  used  as  a  nutritious  and  palatable  food ; 
and  a  large  quantity  of  fixed  oil,  applicable  to  a  great 
number  of  uses,  is  expressed  from  it.  Large  shipments 
of  this  oil  are  made  from  Ceylon  to  England,  where  it  is 
used  for  illuminating  purposes,  and  for  conversion  into 
candles  and  soap.  The  leaves  of  this  tree  are  woven  into 
mats,  and  are  employed  for  the  roofing  of  houses,  being 
lighter  than  straw,  and  equally  strong  and  lasting.  The  oil, 
when  newly  made,  is  used  in  the  island  for  culinary  pur- 
poses ;  altogether,  the  cocoa-nut  tree  has  been  considered 
the  most  important  vegetable  production  of  the  island. 

A  product  of  Ceylon,  better  known  as  such  in  Europe, 
to  which  quarter  the  great  bulk  of  it  is  shipped,  is  cin- 
namon. The  Dutch,  when  they  had  possession  of  Cey- 
lon, reserved  the  trade  in  this  spice  as  a  government 
monopoly,  strictly  jwrohibiting  any  person  from  trading 
in  it,  and  sentencing  to  confiscation  any  ship  on  board  of 
which  there  should  be  found  more  than  twenty  pounds 
of  cinnamon,  unless  sent  on  board  by  authority  of  go- 
vernment ;  and  heavy  fines  were  imposed  for  any  quan- 
tity less  than  twenty  pounds.  The  English  adopted,  and 
for  some  years  after  their  conquest  of  the  island  adhered 
to,  the  system  as  thus  established  by  the  Dutch.  A 
government  agent  resided  at  Colombo  for  managing  the 
trade,  and  under  his  direction  all  the  cinnamon  col- 
lected beyond  the  quantity  that  it  was  thought  could  be 


Bold  in  Europe  tt  8  monopoly  price  was  ordered  by  him 
to  be  burnt !  This  sjilem  was  altered  by  the  English  gu- 
vennnent  in  October,  1B32,  when  the  trade  iu  ciiinHmon 
was  declared  free,  save  ihat  it  was  subjected  to  &  duly  on 
exportation.  The  pearl  fishery  is  a  government  mono- 
poly. The  places  and  times  where  and  when  it  is  to  he 
pursued,  and  the  number  of  boats  allowed  to  engage  in 
it,  are  announced  by  advertisement.  One-fourtb  part  of 
the  pearl  oiBiers  raised  are  the  property  of  the  divers ; 
the  remaining  three-fourths  are  sold  at  public  auction. 
The  amount  derived  from  this  source  of  revenue  averages 
aboiU  14,000/.  per  annum ;  it  has  sometimes  reached  to 
nearly  three  times  that  sum ;  in  nice  years,  from  1826 
to  1S34,  it  realized  145,000/. 

Some  valuable  gems  are  found  in  Ceylou ;  among 
those  the  ruby  and  cat-eye  are  the  best ;  topaz,  sapphire, 
and  crystal  are  also  obtained.  Iron  is  diffused  over 
the  greater  part  of  the  island ;  black  oxide  of  manganese 
is  found ;  and  plumbago  (carbonate  of  iron)  ia  obtained 
in  considerable  quantity,  and  eiported.  Weaving  gives 
employment  to  many  persons.  The  articles  made  are 
handkerchiefs,  table-cloths,  napkins,  towels.  Bail-cloth, 
and  a  coarse  kind  of  cloth  used  for  their  dress  by  the 
natives.  There  are  also  many  oil-mills  in  operation, 
chiefly  for  pressing  the  cocoa-nut  kernels.  The  island 
contains  extensive  forests,  in  which,  besides  the  more  ordi- 
nary descriptions  of  timber,  the  growth  of  those  latitudes, 
there  is  a  great  variety  and  profusion  of  beautiful  woods, 
well  adapted  for  the  use  of  the  cabinet-maker. 

Among  the  animals  of  Ceylon,  most  of  those  found  on 
the  opposite  continent  are  native  to  the  island.  Ele- 
phants are  numerous,  and  sometimes  do  great  injury  to 
growing  crops.  Under  the  kings  of  Candythese  animals 
were  trained  to  perform  the  office  of  public  otecutioners. 
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The  trade  of  the  United  Eangdom  with  Ceylon  is  not 
distinguished  in  the  Custom-house  accounts  from  that  to 
the  continent  of  India.  A  trade  is  carried  on  with  Bengal, 
to  which  presidency  it  exports  hetel-nuts,  chank  shells, 
cordage,  cocoa-nuts,  and  various  minor  articles ;  while  it 
imports  from  that  quarter  cotton  piece  goods,  sugar, 
rice,  wheat,  and  gunny  hags. 

Mauritius,*  commonly  known  as  The  Mauritius,  is  an 
island  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  about  120  miles  north-east 
from  the  island  of  Bourbon,  and  four  times  that  distance 
east  of  Madagascar.  Its  greatest  length  from  north  to 
south  is  forty  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  is  thirty-two 
miles ;  its  area  is  about  700  square  miles.  This  island 
was  discovered  early  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  a  Por- 
tuguese navigator;  and  in  1598  a  Dutch  admiral  made 
a  landing  upon  it,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Mauritius  in 
compliment  to  the  then  Prince  of  Orange.  Its  earliest 
inhabitants  were  pirates ;  but  no  serious  attempt  for  its 
colonization  was  made  until  1720,  when  it  was  occupied 
by  some  settlers  from  the  French  island  of  Bourbon.  Its 
name  was  then  changed  for  that  of  Isle  of  France,  and 
the  property  in  it  was  given  by  the  King  of  France  to 
the  French  East  India  Company.  The  island  was  for- 
tunate in  being  early  intrusted  to  the  government  of  a 
very  intelligent  man,  M.  de  la  Bourdonnais,  under  whom 
it  made  great  progress  in  cultivation. 

Mauritius  was  taken  by  an  English  force  in  1810 :  its 
possession  was  ratified  to  us  at  the  peace  of  1814,  and 
it  has  since  remained  under  the  dominion  of  the  crown 
of  England. 

The  population  in  1839  consisted  of — 

*  Properly  this  island  should  be  classed  with  British  possessions 
in  Africa ;  it  is  more  convenient,  however,  to  place  it  in  connexion 
with  our  Asiatic  possessions. 
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Male*.         Female*.  Total. 

Europeans  and  Africans       69,800        39,940  109,740 

Indians 23,490  419  23,909 

Aliens  and  strangers.       • 1,548 


Total 136,197 

In  the  previous  year  the  people  of  Afiican  blood,  who 
were  then  not  wholly  emancipated,  were  distinguished ; 
they  consisted  of  53,230  persons  (34,994  males  and 
18,236  females). 

The  chief  exportable  produce  of  the  island  is  sugar, 
the  cultivation  of  which  is  so  profitable  that  the  inhabit- 
ants are  content  to  import  nearly  all  their  provisions  in 
order  to  devote  themselves  more  exclusively  to  sugar 
planting.  This  state  of  things  is  owing  to  the  boon 
granted  to  the  islfind  in  1825,  by  admitting  its  produce 
to  consumption  in  England  at  the  same  favourable  rate 
of  duty  as  was  charged  upon  West  India  sugar.  The 
following  statement,  showing  the  exports  of  sugar  from 
Mauritius,  in  each  year  from  1820  to  1839,  will  show  the 
effect  of  this  measure  in  stimulating  production : — 


Years. 

lbs. 

Yeart. 

lbs. 

1820 

15,524,755 

1830 

67,926,692 

1821 

20,410,053 

1831 

70,203,676 

1822 

23,404,644 

1832 

73,594,894 

1823 

27,400,887 

1833 

72^947,729 

1824 

24,334,553 

1834 

76,817,365 

1825 

21,793,766 

1835 

70,227,204 

1826 

42^489,416 

1836 

69,547,778 

1827 

40,619,254 

1837 

73,812^666 

1828 

48,350,101 

1838 

78,351,782 

1829 

58,431,538 

1839 

74,152,989 

The  quantity  of  Mauritius  sugar  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom  alone,  in  each  year  from  1838  to  1842, 
was  as  follows : — 
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MAURITIUS. 

Years. 

»M. 

1838 

67,874,128 

1839 

69,294,960 

1840 

61,040,784 

1841 

78,964,176 

1842 

75,738,144 

The  number  of  acres  planted  with  sugar-cane,  which 
in  1825  was  27,639,  was  increased  in  1836  to  57,127. 

The  value  of  British  produce  and  manufactures  ex- 
ported to  Mauritius,  in  each  year  from  1827  to  1841, 
was — 

Years.        £•  Yean.         £•  Yeatf.         £• 


1827 

195,713 

1832 

163,191 

1837 

349,488 

1828 

185,972 

1833 

83,424 

1838 

467,342 

1829 

205,558 

1834 

149,319 

1839 

211,731 

1830 

161,029 

1835 

196,559 

1840 

325,812 

1831 

148,475 

1836 

260,855 

1841 

340,140 

A  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  between  this  island 
and  the  British  possessions  in  India,  whence  the  imports 
are  chiefly  of  grain,  rice,  and  live  stock.  France  still 
retains  a  great  part  of  her  trading  connexion  with  Mau- 
ritius, one-eighth  part  in  value  of  the  total  imports  into 
the  colony  being  from  that  country.  The  principal 
articles  thus  imported  are  wine,  spirits,  silk  manufac- 
tures, apparel,  and  books.  The  payments  both  to  France 
and  India  are  almost  wholly  made  in  bills  of  exchange 
on  England. 

The  shipping  that  entered  and  cleared  from  Port 
Louis,  the  only  harbour  of  any  importance  in  the  island, 
and  which  embraces  all  its  external  trade,  in  each  of  the 
years  from  1837  to  1839,  was  as  follows; — 
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Chapter  IV. 

SETTLEMENTS  IN  AUSTRALASIA. 

General  Description — Times  of  Settlement  New  South  Wales  : 
Population — Disparity  of  Sexes — Immigrants — Sales  of  Waste 
Ljuids— "  Bounty  Emigrants '' — Agricultural  Emigrants — Con- 
victs— Revenues  —  Productions — ^Wool — Whale  Fishery — ^Trade 
— Shipping.  Van  Diem  en's  Land  :  Population — Disparity  of 
Sexes — Productions — Whale  Fishery — Export  of  Wool — Manu- 
factures, &c. — Trade — Shipping.  Western  Australia  :  Popu- 
lation— Shipping — Stock.  South  Australia  :  PopulatioQ— 
Sales  of  Public  Lands.  New  Zealand  :  Population — ^Trade- 
Shipping. 

The  settlements  under  the  dominion  of  England  in  Aus- 
tralasia are,  in  the  strictest  acceptation  of  the  term,  colo- 
nies. They  are  formed  on  the  islands  of  New  Holland,  Van 
Diemen's  Land,  and  Norfolk  Island.  The  first-named 
of  these  islands  extends  between  10°  and  39°  south  lati- 
tude, and  115°  and  153°  east  longitude.  Its  extreme 
length  from  east  to  west  is  (in  round  numbers)  2400 
miles,  and  its  extreme  breadth  from  north  to  south  is 
1700  miles.  The  mean  breadth  is  computed  at  1400 
miles,  which  would  give  for  the  area  of  the  island 
3,360,000  square  miles ;  being  more  than  twenly-eight 
times  the  area  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

The  British  flag  was  first  raised  on  this  island  in  Ja- 
nuary, 1788 ;  and  the  rapidity  with  which  the  colony  of 
New  South  Wales  has  advanced  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact,  that  in  less  than  half  a  century  from  that  date 
laud  was  sold  in  the  town  of  Sidney,  the  capital,  at  the 
rate  of  20,000/.  per  acre.  This  settlement  is  on  the  east 
coast  of  the  island.    It  extends  coastwise  about  500  miles, 
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between  28°  and  36°  south  latitude :  its  boundary  inland 
is  undefined. 

The  settlement  of  Western  Australia,  or  Swan  River, 
was  begun  in  August,  1829,  and  in  the  following  January 
thirty-nine  locations  had  been  effected.  The  number  of 
resident  inhabitants  was  then  850,  and  non-residents 
440.  This  settlement  includes  all  of  the  island  of  New 
Holland  which  lies  west  of  129°  of  east  longitude.  It  is 
therefore  in  length  from  north  to  south  about  1300  miles, 
and  in  mean  breadth  from  east  to  west  about  800  miles. 

Another  settlement  on  this  great  island,  called,  from 
its  position.  South  Australia,  was  formed  under  the  pro- 
visions of  an  Act  of  Parliament  in  1 836.  The  limits  of 
this  province  extend  *' from  the  132nd  to  the  141st  degree 
of  east  longitude,  and  from  the  south  coast,  including  the 
adjacent  islands,  northwards  to  the  tropic  of  Capricorn. 
Its  area  is  therefore  nearly  200,000,000  acres. 

Van  Diemen's  Laud,  or  Tasmania,  is  divided  from  the 
south-east  coast  of  New  Holland  by  Bass's  Strait.  It 
lies  between  40°  40'  and  43°  40'  south  latitude,  and  be- 
tween 144°  40'  and  148°  20' east  longitude.  Its  greatest 
length  from  north-west  to  south-east  is  210  miles,  and 
its  greatest  breadth  from  east  to  west  is  190  miles :  its 
mean  breadth  is  about  120  miles,  and  its  area  about 
25,000  square  miles. 

Norfolk  Island,  lying  off  the  east  coast  of  New  Hol- 
land at  the  distance  of  about  700  miles,  was  first  colonized 
in  1791  by  the  then  governor  of  New  South  Wales,  his 
object  being  to  grow  supplies  for  the  markets  of  Sydney, 
the  soil  being  very  fertile.  It  is  now  used  solely  as  a 
receptacle  or  prison  for  the  worst  description  of  male 
convicts,  who  are  sent  thither  from  New  South  Wales  to 
work  out  the  remainder  of  their  lives  in  chains. 

An  account  of  the  population  of  the  colony  of  New 
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Saudi  Wika  was  tskea  ia  1828^  and  declared  to  consist 


MalM. 

Vemalca. 

TouL 

Tree  immxgmiti     . 

.    1»846 

1,8*7 

4,673 

Bom  in  colony.     . 

.     M73 

4,354 

8,737 

Free  by  aenritade  . 

,     5^309 

1,343 

6,644 

Pudoned    .     •     , 

835 

51 

886 

CoKiTicts     • 

.  14,156 

1,513 

15,668 

Total.     .  17,611        8,967      36,598 
Between  1828  and  1833  there  arrived  in  the  colony— 

Freeaettlas      .     .       6,031 
CouTictB     .     •     .     16,793 

and  the  excess  in  the  nomher  of  hirths  beyond  deaths, 

according  to  registers  then  not  Tcry  carefully  kept,  was 

in  the  same  fire  years  12S4. 

In  1833  another  census  was  taken,  and  the  numbers 
found  were,— • 

Mal«'s.  FcwdM.         TolaL 

Free,  under  13  ycuct  old    5,356        4,931  10^87 

„   aboTe  13        „        17,543        8,531  36,063 

CcoTicts       ....  31,846        3,698  34,544 

Total     .      .  44,644       16,150        60,794 
The  last  census  was  taken  in  March,  1841,  and  ex- 
hibited the  following  results : — 

Males. 
AiriTed  free    •     .      .     •     30,745 
Bom  in  the  colony     .      .     14,819 
Free  by  senritnde  and  pardcn  1 5,760 

BoodjTiK.: — 
Holding  ticketi  of  leare  .       5,843 
In  government  employment   6,658 
In  private  assignment      •     1 1,343 

Total  •     •     85,168        43,550      138,718 
The  great  disparity  between  the  sexes  observable  at 
all  these  periods  has  been  caused  by  the  peculiar  nature 
of  the  colony  as  a  penal  settlement,  the  great  bulk  of 


Females. 

ToUL 

32,158 

53,903 

14,632 

29,441 

3,637 

19,397 

316 

6,159 

979 

7,637 

1,838 

13,181 
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those  sent  out  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  their  misdeeds 
being  males.  Every  year,  provided  the  arrival  of  con- 
victs be  not  excessive,  this  disparity  becomes  less  through 
natural  causes.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing 
statements  that  the  proportion  of  females  to  the  whole 
population  has  been  continually  increasing :  it  was — 

In  1828  24*55  per  cent 

1833  26*56      „ 

1841  33-83      „ 

The  disparity  of  the  sexes  does  not  apply  to  the  popu- 
lation under  twentj'-one  years  of  age.  The  numbers  of 
males  and  females  under  that  age  in  1841  were, — males 
22,691,  females  21,294, — ^being  in  the  proportion  of  5159 
males  to  4841  females.  The  proportions  living  at  those 
ages  in  England  and  Wales  were,  in  1821,  5144  males 
to  4856  females,  and  in  1841,  5112  males  to  4888  fe- 
males, showing  a  deficiency  of  young  females  in  New 
South  Wales,  as  compared  with  this  country,  of  only  15 
in  10,000  of  both  sexes  in  1821,  and  47  in  that  number 
in  1841. 

The  number  of  immigrants  who  arrived  in  New  South 
Wales  as  settlers,  in  each  year  from  1829  to  1840,  was, — 


Years. 

Meo. 

Women. 

Children. 

ToUL 

1829 

306 

113 

145 

564 

1830 

166 

70 

73 

309 

1831 

185 

98 

174 

457 

1832 

819 

706 

481 

2,1)06 

1833 

838 

1,146 

701 

2^685 

1834 

571 

596 

397 

1,564 

1835 

551 

644 

233 

1,428 

1836 

524 

807 

290 

1^621 

1837 

1,769 

1,138 

1,368 

4,275 

1838 

^,631 

2,132 

3,077 

8,840 

1839 

4j095 

3,090 

3,824 

10,509 

1840 

•  • 

••.M 

•  • 

7,536 

Total     .     .     41,794 

The  waste  lands  of  the  colony  were  formerly  bestowed 
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by  the  crown  as  free  grants  to  individual  settlers,  the 
conditions  of  their  receiving  such  grants  being,  the  pos- 
session of  property  within  the  colony,  and  the  obligation 
to  cultivate  or  improve  the  lands.  Since  1831  not  any 
more  free  grants  have  been  made,  and.  the  land  has  been 
sold.  The  proceeds  have  been  applied  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  surveying  and  bringing  the  land  to  sale,  to 
extend  the  blessings  of  civilization  and  protection  to  the 
aborigines,  and  to  the  payment  of  bounties  on  the  con- 
veyance of  emigrants  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  New 
South  Wales.  In  the  ten  years  from  1832  to  1841  there 
were  thus  sold  within  the  colony  1,923,631  acres  of  land, 
at  prices  varying  from  5^.  4id.  to  1/.  12^.  lid.  per  acre, 
not  reckoning  in  those  prices  the  sales  of  town  allotments; 
the  average  price  obtained  for  country  lands  being  about 
^s,  per  acre.  Out  of  the  purchas'e-money  there  was  paid 
Irom  the  beginning  of  1832  to  September,  1842,  the  sum 
of  951,242/.  as  bounty  to  the  owners  of  ships  for  the 
conveyance  of  emigrants  to  the  colony.  The  part  of  this 
sum  paid  in  1841  was  327,106/.,  including  gratuities  to 
the  surgeons  and  officers  of  emigrant  ships.  In  that  year 
the  great  number  of  19,523  men,  women,  and  children, 
were  landed  as  bounty  emigrants,  and  a  further  number 
of  3677  independent  or  unassisted  settlers  arrived  in  the 
colony,  making  a  total  of  23,200.  The  bounty  emigrants 
consisted  of — 

7,183  males  above  18  years  old. 
7,599  females  above  15  years. 


14,782  adults. 

152  males  between  15  and  18  years. 
929  males         „        7  and  15      „ 
816  females      „        7  and  15      „ 
1,187  males         „        1  and    7 
1,065  females     „        1  and    7 
592  infants  under  1  year  old. 

19,623 
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This  great  number  of  settlers  were  natives  of  various 
divisions  of  the  United  Kingdom,  as  under : — 

England  and  Wales  : — 

Northern  counties  of  England.     .      .  1,345 

Southern  and  western  counties      .     ,  1,723 

Midland  counties 759 

Eastern  counties 648 

Wales 88 

4,563 

Scotland  : — 

Northern  counties 504 

Southern  counties 1,112 

1,616 

Ireland  : — 

Ulster 4,218 

Leinster 2^596 

Connaught 1,236 

Munster 5,294 

13,344 

19,523 

Of  the  adults,  there  were  3425  married  men,  and  3396 
married  women;  the  remaining  7961  were  single. 
Among  these  adults, — 

8,643  could  read  and  write ; 
2,961  could  read  only ;  and 
3,178  were  without  any  degree  of  instruction. 

It  affords  a  strong  proof  of  the  extensive  field  for  the 
employment  of  labour  offered  by  this  colony,  that  of  all 
the  number  of  persons  old  enough  to  work  who  arrived 
during  1841,  only  46  remained  without  employment  on 
the  1st  January,  1842;  and  that  of  4163  adult  "bounty 
emigrants"  who  landed  in  the  first  four  months  of  1842, 
only  30  were  unemployed  on  the  14th  of  May  in  that 
year.  This  fact  is  the  more  deserving  of  notice,  because 
the  colony  was  at  that  time  sufifering  a  great  degree  of 
commercial  depression. 

r3 
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Of  the  adult  males  who  arrived  in  1841,  the  very  large 
proportion  of  5149,  or  7  out  of  10  were  agricultural 
labourers,  as  to  whom  the  agent  for  emigration  at  Sydney 
remarks  that  complaints  have  reached  him  of  their  having 
proved  for  the  most  part  ''  utterly  ignorant  of  almost 
every  branch  of  their  business ;"  and  he  expresses  regret 
that  "  so  very  few  should  have  been  selected  from  dis- 
tricts where  agriculture  is  most  successfully  pursued,  and 
where,  consequently,  the  best  husbandmen  are  to  be 
found."  It  does  not  seem  to  have  suggested  itself  to  the 
mind  of  this  gentleman  that  in  such  districts  the  farm 
servants  would  be  placed  in  circumstances  which  render 
expatriation  less  needful  or  desirable  than  it  is  for  the 
labouring  population  of  less  advanced  parts  of  the  king- 
dom. 

The  fund  applicable  to  the  employment  of  labour  in 
New  South  Wales  is  now  constantly  and  rapidly  in- 
creasing. The  home  government  has  every  year  to  pay 
nearly  300,000/.  for  the  maintenance  of  the  military  and 
convict  establishments  of  the  colony;  large  sums  are 
continually  carried  over  for  permanent  investment  by 
settlers,  and  the  high  rate  of  profit  to  be  obtained  has 
caused  the  transmission  of  other  large  sums  by  English 
capitalists  for  the  establishment  of  banks  and  loan  com- 
panies. 

The  number  of  convicts,  chiefly  males,  that  were  landed 
in  the  colony  in  each  year  from  1828  to  1838  was  :— 

1828  V12       1834    3,161 

1829  3,664       1835    3,602 

1830  3,225       1836    3,823 

1831  2^633       1837    3,425 

1832  3,119       1838    3,073 

1833  4,151  

Total  .  .  36,588 

The  public  revenues  of  the  colony  have  increased  with 
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an  extraordinary  rapidity.  In  1826  they  amounted  to 
72,230/;  in  1830,  to  104,729/.;  in  1833*,  to  164,063/.; 
in  1836,  to  330,579/.;  and  in  1841,  to  639,675/.  In 
the  three  later  years  the  amount  was  swelled  by  the  pro* 
ceeds  of  crown  lands  sold  to  the  respective  sums  of, — 

1838         £24,956 
1836  126,458 

1841  90,387 

The  chief  revenue  is  derived  from  customs  duties,  and 
the  principal  article  thus  subjected  to  taxation  is  ardent 
spirit,  the  consumption  of  which  in  the  colony  is  great, 
as  might  indeed  be  expected  if  we  take  into  consideration 
the  previous  habits  of  a  large  part  of  the  population. 

The  climate  and  soil  of  New  South  Wales,  so  far  as 
our  researches  have  hitherto  been  carried,  appear  to  be 
admirably  calculated  for  the  breeding  and  rearing  of 
flocks  of  sheep,  which,  having  an  almost  unlimited  extent 
of  pasturage,  increase  with  the  greatest  rapidity,  and  yield 
fleeces  of  very  excellent  quality.  The  export  of  sheep's 
wool  from  the  colony  in  each  year  from  1822  to  1841,  as 
stated  below,  will  show  how  rapid  has  been  the  increase 
in  this  branch  of  colonial  wealth. 


Tears. 

Ibt. 

Tears. 

lbs. 

1822 

172,880 

1832 

1,515,156 

1828 

198,240 

1833 

1,734,203 

1824 

275,560 

1834 

2,246,933 

1825 

411,600 

1835 

3,893,927 

1826 

552,960 

1836 

3,693,241 

1827 

407,116 

1837 

4,448,796 

1828 

834,343 

1838 

5,749,376 

1829 

1,005,333 

1839 

7,213,584 

1830 

890,750 

1840 

8,610,775 

1831 

1,401,284 

1841 

8,589,368 

The  only  exportable  articles  which,  with  the  exception 
of  wool,  New  South  Wales  has  hitherto  afforded  in  any 
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considerable  quantities,  are  the  produce  of  the  whale 
fishery  which  has  been  carried  on  from  its  shores 
during  the  past  few  years.  The  fishery  is  prosecuted  to 
great  advantage  because  of  the  abundance  of  whales  found 
near  to  the  coast,  so  that  the  vessels  employed  have  no 
long  voyage  to  make  in  quest  of  them,  as  is  the  case 
with  our  northern  whale  fisherv.  Both  the  black  whale 
and  the  spermaceti  whale  are  found.  The  progress  of 
this  fishery  has  been  as  follows : — 


Number 

Tung  of 

Tuns  of 

Cwts. 

Number 

Yearn. 

of 

Sperm  Whale  Black  Whale 

of 

of  Seal 

Ships. 

Oil. 

Oil. 

Whalebone. 

Skins. 

1828 

no  account       348 

50 

no  account 

7,647 

1829 

27 

885 

•  • 

» 

12,350 

1830 

32 

1,282 

518 

» 

5,460 

1831 

31 

1,914 

1,004 

» 

4,972 

1832 

22 

1,648 

247 

330 

891 

1833 

27 

3,483 

314 

485 

2^466 

1834 

24 

2,243 

1,124 

820 

737 

1835 

29 

2,716 

42 

40 

•  • 

1836 

40 

1,700 

1,178 

1,926 

386 

1837 

47 

1,179 

2^006 

1,550 

200 

1838 

53 

1,184 

2,178 

2,734 

180 

A  time  will  arrive  at  which  the  flowing  of  capital  into 
our  Australian  colonies  from  England  will  be  checked,  if 
indeed  it  do  not  cease.  The  system  of  transporting  our 
convicts  to  such  distant  settlements  has  for  some  time 
been  seriously  questioned,  and  may  at  any  moment  be 
changed,  and  the  circumstances  of  distress  in  which  our 
working  population  have  lately  been  placed  may  pass 
away,  so  that  employment  for  them  may  be  found  at 
home,  and  schemes  for  promoting  emigration  by  means 
of  bounties  may  be  abandoned.  What,  then,  will  be  the 
condition  of  our  Australian  colonists,  jf,  in  the  meantime, 
they  shall  not  have  employed  their  industry  in  providing 
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a  greater  variety  or  a  larger  amount  of  exportable  pro- 
duce? The  climate  is  well  adapted  to  the  production  of 
many  articles  for  which  a  market  may  be  found  in  Eng- 
land. There  is  reason  for  believing  that  cotton  of  excel- 
lent quality  may  be  raised  in  great  abundance,  that  tobacco 
may  be  grown  with  advantage,  and  that  wine  may  be 
produced  sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  the  colony,  even 
if  it  were  allowed  to  become  a  substitute  for  ardent  spirits, 
and  that  at  no  distant  day  some  considerable  quantity 
might  be  furnished  for  exportation.  Dried  fruits,  too, 
which  are  at  present  supplied  to  us  from  Spain  and 
countries  bordering  the  Mediterranean,  might  become 
articles  of  exportntion,  and  a  source  of  wealth  to  the 
colonists. 

The  trade  of  the  colony  has  increased  with  a  rapidity 
equal  to  that  of  its  population.  The  value  of  imports 
and  exports  in  each  year  from  1828  to  1839  was  as 
follows :— • 


Years. 

Imports. 

Great  Britaio. 

British 
Colunirs. 

Foreign  States 
and  Fisheries. 

Total. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

1828 

399,892 

125,862 

44,246 

570,000 

1829 

423,463 

135,486 

42,055 

601,004 

1830 

268,935 

60,356 

91,189 

420,480 

1831 

241.989 

68,804 

179,359 

490,152 

1832 

409,344 

.  47,895 

147,381 

604,620 

1833 

434,220 

61,662 

218,090 

713,972 

1834 

669,663 

124,570 

197,757 

991,990 

1835 

707,133 

144,824 

262,848 

1,114,805 

1836 

\ 

( 

991,947 

1837 
1838 

\      Not  distil 

iguished  in  th 

ese  years.      < 

864,255 
1,271,504 

1839 

1 

I 

1,839,299 
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Expoan.                                    1 

Gnl  llrilatai. 

^1^ 

Torn. 

1S38 

£84,008 

£4,645 

£i,m 

£90,050 

l«,a83 

U 

mi 

1830 

1»,9S9 

15 

mn 

5,309 

141,(61 

1831 

311,13S 

<MI 

»54 

53,676 

3U,16S 

1833 

053,106 

as 

68,304 

384,314 

369,908 

«7 

97,949 

1834 

tOO,73S 

I'JN 

311 

99,691 

183S 

406,345 

8;i 

tllH 

102,740 

183« 

1S37 
1838 

Natdirtii 

«uiri«dinfl>«ejea™.      j 

788,940 
744,147 

1839 

I 

A  part  of  the  esceu  in  the  value  of  imports  over  ei- 
porle  arises,  as  already  expluned,  from  the  transfer  of 
capital  to  the  colony  on  the  part  of  free  emigrants,  and  ■ 
considerable  proportion  of  the  exports  from  England  are 
paid  for  in  government  bills  drawn  from  the  colony  for 
the  expenses  of  the  convict  establishments. 

The  number  and  tannage  of  the  shipping  employed  in 
the  trade  of  the  colony  in  each  year  from  1834  to  1838 
were  as  follows : — 
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The  number  and  tonnage  of  shipping  registered  in  the 
colony  on  the  31  st  December,  1841,  was, — 

Vestels.      Tons. 

Sailing-veflsels — under  50  tons         87         1,903 

„  above  50  tons       119      20,519 


206      22,422 

Steam-vessels — under  50  tons  3  126 

above  50  tons  11        1,330 


j> 


14        1,456 


Total     .  .     220  23,878 

The  population  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  in  1824  was  as 
follows  :— 

Males.  Females.  Total. 

Free      ....     3,781  2^248  6,029 

Convicts     .     .     .     5,467  471  5,938 

Military  and  their 

families  ...        266  70  336 


Total.     .     9,514        2,789      12^303 
In  1830  these  numbers  were  doubled.    The  inhabit- 


ants  then  were, — 

Males. 

Females* 

Toul. 

IT ree     •     .     •     . 

8,351 

4,623 

12,974 

Convicts   •     *     . 

8,877 

1,318 

10,195 

Military  and  their 

families.      .     . 

880 

230 

1,110 

Total     •  18,108        6,171  24,^79 

In  1838,  the  latest  year  for  which  we  have  the  num- 
bers, they  were, — 

Males.  Females.  Total. 

Free      .     .     .     14,692  11,363  26,055 

Convicts     .     .     16,069  2,064  18,133 
Military  and  their 

&milies  .     .       1,171  405  1,576 

•Baaaai^^^  MtBBa^BOMB  Mbb^wkms 

Total      31,932  13^832  45,764 
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The  disparity  in  the  sexes  is  greater  even  than  exists 
in  New  South  Wales.  The  proportion  of  females  to  the 
whole  population  was, — 

In  1824 
1830 
1838 


22.67  per  cent. 

25-41 

30-22 


» 


» 


The  evil  appears  to  be  decreasing  here  as  in  New  South 
Wales. 

This  island  is  not  so  subject  to  drought  as  New  South 
Wales,  and  it  is  therefore  better  adapted  for  arable  culti- 
^ration.  The  farming  produce  raised  in  each  of  the  years 
1836  to  1838  was  as  follows : — 


• 

i 

1836 
1837 
1838 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Peas. 

Beans. 

Potatoes. 

Turuipsi. 

Hay. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

485.969 
309.569 
551.285 

89,4S9 

73,566 

183.640 

121,526 
128.209 
251,491 

9.819 

9,035 

12.460 

1,480 

237 

1.031 

11,936 

4,015 

11,533 

69,009 
22,547 
12.396 

8,560 
10,790 
15.992 

The  number  of  stock  in  the  same  years  was, — 

Years.  Horses.  Homed  Cattle.  Sheep.  Goats. 

1836  8,243     74,500  906,813  1,964 

1837  8,010     73,212  911,357  1,624 

1838  9,884     77,153  1,222,611  2,624 

The  whale  fishery  is  followed  as  a  regular  trade  from 
this  colony.  The  value  of  the  oil  and  whalebone  taken 
in  each  year  from  1828  to  1838  will  show  the  increasing 
importance  of  this  pursuit. 


1828 

£11,268 

1834 

£56,450 

1829 

12,313 

1835 

64,858 

1830 

22,065 

1836 

57,660 

1831 

33,549 

1837 

135,210 

1832 

37,176 

1838 

98,660 

1833 

30,620 
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The  quantity  of  colonial  wool  exported  from  Van 
Diemen's  Land  in  each  year  from  1832  to  1839  was  as 
follows : — 

1832  l,333,0611b8.  1836  l,727,2581b8. 

1833  1,454,719  1837  2,638,250 

1834  1,372,668  1838  2,839,512 

1835  1,833,653  1839  3,080,920 

A  return  has  been  made  of  the  number  of  manufactories, 
mills,  and  principal  trades,  in  each  year  from  1824  to 
1838,  showing  a  progressive  and  steady  increase  in  every 
branch.  The  numbers  in  the  first  and  last  years  of  the 
series  respectively  were  as  follows : — 

1824        1838 

Agricultural  implement  makers    .     • .  9 

Breweries 3  19 

Candle  manufactories 4 

Cooperages 9 

Coachmakers 2 

Distilleries 1  4 

Engineers 7 

Mills — steam 3 

„       water  and  wind      .      .     •       5  51 

Printing  offices 1  S 

Tanners 6  15 

Wool  staplers 3 

The  trade  of  this  colony  has  increased  with  great  ra- 
pidity. In  1 824  the  total  imports  were  valued  at  62,000/., 
of  which  50,000/.  came  from  England,  and  10,000/. 
from  other  British  colonies.  The  exports  in  that  year 
were  valued  at  14,500/.,  all  of  which  were  made  to  Eng- 
land or  its  colonies.  In  the  ten  years  from  1829  to  1838 
the  values  of  imports  and  exports  were  as  follows : — 
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Imposts. 

Yean. 

Great 

Britbh 

United 

ForeiKn 

TotaL 

Britain. 

Colonies. 

SUtes. 

Countries. 

A  %M%Wkm* 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

1829 

176,366 

77,529 

•  • 

18,294 

272,189 

1830 

153,478 

93,251 

•  • 

8,569 

255,298 

1831 

211,612 

75,442 

•  • 

11,720 

298,774 

1832 

293,885 

91,119 

•  • 

7,662 

392,666 

1833 

258,904 

80,860 

•  • 

13,130 

352,894 

1834 

316,559 

145,445 

1,424 

13,189 

476,617 

1835 

403,879 

149,664 

3,368 

26,735 

583,646 

1836 

386,142 

163,471 

2,002 

6,625 

558,240 

1837 

391,804 

158,074 

889 

12,377 

563,144 

1838 

556,746 

129,602 

2,661 

13,947 

702,956 

Exp( 

DRTS. 

1829 

55,535 

71,115 

•  • 

534 

126,984 

1830 

52,031 

93,742 

•  • 

207 

145)980 

1831 

87,893 

53,852 

•  • 

•  • 

141,745 

1832 

110,883 

46,787 

•  • 

236 

157,906 

1833 

105,126 

47,567 

.  • 

274 

152,967 

1834 

167,815 

35,399 

290 

18 

203,522 

1835 

218,754 

101,716 

61 

148 

320,679 

1836 

232,720 

186,193 

1,210 

.  • 

420,123 

1837 

314,224 

225,907 

•  • 

90 

540,221 

1838 

321,871 

251,604 

8,000 

•  • 

581,475 

The  greater  value  of  the  imports  over  exports  is  due  to 
the  same  causes  as  produce  the  like  results  in  New  South 
Wales,  and  which  have  already  been  explained. 

The  tonnage  employed  in  the  trade  during  the  above 
years  was  as  follows : — 


Entered. 


Cleared. 


Years. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

1829 

110 

24,717 

HI 

25,742 

1830 

101 

26,582 

92 

25,045 

1831 

94 

23,184 

102 

25,451 
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Entered. 

Cleared. 

Years. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships." 

Tons. 

1832 

142 

31,724 

128 

28,019 

1833 

167 

37,442 

159 

36,250 

1834 

150 

33,441 

134 

32,192 

1835 

234 

55,833 

225 

53,560 

1836 

292 

58,142 

274 

52,780 

1837 

344 

60,960 

363 

57,945 

1838 

370 

64,454 

369 

63,392 

The  shipping  belonging  to  the  colony  has  increased 
rapidly.  In  1824  its  whole  mercantile  marine  consisted 
of  one  vessel  of  42  tons;  in  1830  the  colony  possessed 
sixteen  vessels  of  1386  tons;  in  1834  these  were  in- 
creased to  sixty-six  vessels  of  4437  tons ;  in  1838  its 
shipping  amounted  to  101  vessels,  measuring  8382  tons; 
and  at  the  end  of  1841  the  number  and  tonnage  were  as 
under : — 

Ships.      Tons. 
Sailing-vessels— under  50  torn        75        1,804 
„  above  50  torn        68      10,119 

143      11,923 
Steam-vessels — under  50  tons  3  91 


Total    .     .     148      12,014 

The  population  of  Western  Australia  (Swan  River) 
from  1834  to  1839  was  as  follows : — 


Years. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

1834 

1,230 

840 

2,070 

1835 

1,231 

734 

1,965 

1836 

1,285 

755 

2,040 

1837 

1,249 

776 

2,025 

1838 

1,152 

776 

1,928 

1839 

1,302 

852 

2,154 

These  numbers  are  far  from  exhibiting  an  encouraging 
result, — the  difference  between  the  first  and  the  last  vear 
of  the  series  being  not  more  than  one -fourth  part  of  the 
excess  of  births  over  deaths. 
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The  abippiiig  that  eateteA  the  porta  of  Fteemuitle  and 
Albany  in  the  above  yean  was  as  follows : — 
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The  quantity  of  land  panted  by  the  goverameiit  since 
the  first  eEtabliahment  of  the  colony  amounted  at  the  end 
of  1839  to  1,561,903  acres,  and  the  quantity  sold  up  to 
that  time  was  29,353  acres.  The  tola!  amount  in  crop 
in  1839  was  2578  acres,  chiefly  in  wheat.  In  the  same 
year  the  number  of  stock  consisled  of, — 

Honied  cattle 
Sheep  .  . 
Grat>    .     . 


The  number  of  settlers  who  arrived  i 
South  Australia  up  to  the  close  of  1840  w 

183«  941 

1837  1,379 

183S  2,598 


Total    1S,040 

The  returns  do  not  make  any  distinction  uf  sexes,  escept 
for  (he  year  1839,  when  the  eniigiaots  were  divided  in 
the  proportion  of  seven  males  to  six  females. 
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The  sales  of  public  lands  effected  up  to  the  end  of 
1841  included  288,817  acres,  the  purchase-money  of 
which  amounted  to  267,988/.  The  money  thus  produced 
is  applied,  under  a  Board  of  Commissioners,  to  defray 
the  expense  of  conveying  emigrants  to  the  colony,  with  the 
view  of  furnisliing  the  settlers  with  labourers. 

The  colonization  of  New  Zealand,  or  more  correctly 
speaking,  the  settlement  upon  the  islands  known  by  that 
name,  by  British  subjects,  had  been  for  some  time  in 
progress,  when,  in  1839,  the  group  was  declared  to  be 
subject  to  the  Crown  of  England,  and  an  organized  go- 
vernment was  established.  Prior  to  this  step  on  the  part 
of  our  government,  large  tracts  of  land  had  been  acquired 
by  individuals  from  the  native  chiefs  for  nominal  con- 
siderations, such  as  a  blanket,  a  hatchet,  or  a  gun.  Such 
purchases  have  since  been  officially  declared  invalid,  nor, 
indeed,  is  any  title  to  the  possession  of  land  within  the 
colony  held  to  be  valid  unless  derived  from  or  confirmed 
by  Her  Majesty. 

The  colony  of  New  Zealand  consists  of  three  islands, 
viz..  New  Ulster,  or  North  Island;  New  Munster,  or 
Middle  Island ;  and  New  Leinster,  or  South  Island.  They 
are  situated  between  48°  and  34°  south  latitude,  and  be- 
tween  166°  and  179°  east  longitude. 

As  regards  the  population  of  this  group  of  islands,  we 
have  no  certain  information.  The  North  Island  is  roughly 
estimated  to  contain  100,000  native  inhabitants ;  but  no 
estimate  has  been  formed  with  respect  to  the  population 
of  the  other  two  islands.  The  European  population  is 
probably  at  this  time  between  3000  and  4000. 

The  value  of  British  manufactures  exported  to  New 
Zealand  in  various  years  since  1827  has  been  as  fol- 
lows:— 
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1«S7 

£172 

1BS2 

£1^6 

1837 

nil 

18!I8 

2,487 

1833 

936 

1836 

£14)95 

\H» 

M.*) 

1834 

nil 

1839 

23,459 

163(t 

1,3m 

1R35 

2.687 

1640 

36,793 

1631 

4.752 

1836 

nil 

1641 

67jr75 

Our  importatioDB  fnmi  these  islands  have  hitherto  been 
iseigiuficant»  lieing  confiued  to  small  quantities  of  fish,  oil, 
and  timber.  Of  tins  latter  article  the  islands  are  said  U) 
contain  a  very  abundant  supply  of  ver}'  desirable  qualities, 
and  in  particular  that  spars  of  considerable  size  may  be 
obtained  for  the  use  of  our  nary. 

That  hereafter  a  considerable  amoimt  of  trade  will  be 
carried  on  with  our  settlers  in  Nev  Zealand  may  reason- 
abh  hv  ho]»ed,  when  we  take  note  of  the  following  official 
aumman;  of  the  vessels  tha:  visited  the  Bar  of  Islands  in 
the  year  1 B36  : — 

Britiiii  thipp  of  war     ....  2 

,.    wbalmfr  liiTiv  .      .      .      .  2^ 

,.     tnuimf  vflHiei»  ....  2 
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Tanisai.  aadin^  vmwi'.   .            ...  1 
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Chapter  V. 

DEPENDENCIES  IN  AFRICA. 

Cape  op  Good  Hope  :  Population — Imports  and  Exports — Shipping 
— Productions — Wine — WhaleFishery — Stock — FarmProduce — 
Timber — Harbours.  St.  Helena  :  Population — Imports — Ship- 
ping. Ascension  :  Products.  Sierra  Leone  :  Population — 
Emancipated  Slaves — Unhealthiness  of  Climate — Imports  and 
Exports — Shipping.  Settlement  on  the  Gambia:  Population — 
Trade.  Settlements  on  the  Gold  Coast  :  Cape  Coast  Castle  : 
Accra  :  Dix  Cove  :  Annamaboe  :  Trade — Population.  Fer- 
nando Po :  Population. 

The  dependencies  and  colonies  of  the  United  Kingdom 
in  Africa  are  (with  the  exception  of  Mauritius  and  its 
dependencies,  described  in  a  former  chapter) — 

The  Cape  of  Grood  Hope ; 
St  Helena ; 
Ascension  Island ; 
Sierra  Leone ; 

Settlements  on  the  Gambia ; 
Cape  Coast  C&stle; 
Accra; 
Dix  Cove ; 
Annamaboe;  and 
Feman(^o  Po. 

The  cape  which  gives  its  name  to  the  important  colony 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  situated  at  the  southern 
point  of  Africa,  in  34*^23'  south  latitude,  and  18°  23^ 
east  longitude.  From  this  point  the  colony  extends 
northward  to  29^  40'  south  latitude,  and  eastward  to  the 
Great  Kei  river  in  28°  25'  east  longitude.  The  area  of 
the  colony  comprises  110,256  square  miles. 
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Cape  Town,  the  capita],  is  built  on  Table  Bay,  on  the 
north  coast  of  a  peninsula  about  thirty  miles  long,  and 
which  for  some  time  formed  the  extent  of  the  settlement 
formed  bv  the  Dutch  in  1650.  In  1795  the  town  and 
colony  were  taken  by  the  English,  but  were  restored  to 
Holland  by  the  treaty  of  Amiens  in  1801.  In  1806  it 
was  again  taken  by  the  British  forces,  and  its  possessiou 
was  confirmed  to  us  by  the  peace  of  1814. 

When  it  fell  into  our  hands,  in  1 795,  the  population  of 
all  races  was  estimated  to  amount  to  about  60,000 ;  in 
1806  the  numbers  were, — 

Males. 
Whites  and  free  coloured       13,624 
Free  blacks     ....  529 

Negro  aiid  coloured  slaves     1 8,990 
Hottentots 8,496 


Females. 

Tolal. 

11,990 

25,614 

605 

1,134 

10,313 

29,303 

8,935 

17,431 

Total  .     .     41,639        31,843        78,482 

In  1839,  when  the  condition  of  slavery  had  ceased,  the 
numbers  were, — 

Males.  Females.  Total. 

Whites 34,973         33,207         68,180 

Black  and  coloured  pet)ple   3S.976        36,115         75,091 


Total  .      .     73,949         69,322       143,271 

showing  an  increase  of  ninety-five  per  cent,  in  thirty- 
three  years  from  natural  causes,  from  immigration,  and 
from  extension  of  territorv. 

The  exports  of  British  manufactures  to  this  colony 
during  each  of  the  fifteen  years  from  1827  to  1841  were 
to  the  followina:  value  : — 


1S27 

£216,55'^ 

1S32 

£292,405 

1837 

£488,814 

1S2S 

21S,049 

1^33 

346,197 

1S38 

623,323 

1929 

257,501 

1^34 

304,3S2 

1839 

464,130 

1S30 

330,036 

1S35 

326,921 

1S40 

417,091 

1831 

257,215 

IS36 

452,315 

1841 

384,574 
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The  principal  exports  from  the  Cape  consist  of  hides, 
salted  meat,  butter,  grain,  and  flour,  horns,  ivory,  goat, 
seal,  and  sheep  skins,  tallow,  wool,  and  wine. 

Of  the  last-named  article  of  produce  the  quantity  ex- 
ported in  each  of  the  five  years  1835  to  1839  was, — 

1835  1,247,819  galloiu,  valued  at  £107,546 

1836  926,639        „  „  84,220 

1837  1,122,906        „  „  99,851 

1838  1,090,079        „  ^  102,408 

1839  1,157,061        „  „  99,798 

The  shipping  that  entered  and  cleared  from  the  several 
ports  of  Cape  Colony,  viz..  Cape  Town,  Simon's  Town, 
and  Port  Elizabeth^  in  the  four  years  183d  to  1839,  was 
as  follows : — 

Entered..  Cleared.  - 


Yean. 

Ships. 

ToDf. 

Shipe. 

Tons. 

1836 

381 

124,952 

352 

118,042 

1837 

400 

139,103 

378 

134,207 

1838 

472 

170,329 

356 

165,977 

1839 

524 

168,729 

510 

166,021 

The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  that  belonged  to 
Cape  Colony  in  each  of  the  years  1838  to  1841  were  as 
follows : — 


Yean. 

Shipc 

Tons. 

1838 

14 

1,596 

1839 

15 

1,670 

1840 

23 

2,743 

1841 

24 

3,150 

It  was  at  one  time  believed  that  by  careful  attention  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  vine  in  this  colony,  and  to  the  pre- 
paration of  its  produce,  England  might  be  made  in  a 
great  degree  independent  of  other  wine^growing  countries. 
In  this  belief,  and  following  up  the  notion  that  this  end 
would  the  more  surely  be  attained  by  giving  to  Cape  wine 
a  fiscal  advanti^e  in  our  markets  over  the  wine  of  foreign 
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cmnitries,  the  duty  was  reduced  in  1813  to  one-third  (he 
rate  charged  upon  other  vine;  and  in  1825,wbeQagenenl 
reduction  was  made  in  the  duty  on  wine,  a  farther  enull 
aliatement  was  made  in  &vour  of  Cape  wines,  which  hsie 
since  paid  hair  the  rates  charged  upon  other  wine;  bul 
the  expected  reiuk  has  not  followed.  The  produce  hai 
not  of  late  years  been  sensibly  augmented,  and  the  quality 
continues  as  inferior  (if,  indeed,  it  has  not  deteriotsted] 
nr  it  was  bcfure  this  boon  w«k  granted  to  the  colonj. 
Whether  this  effect  is  attributable  to  causes  beyond  the 
control  of  the  wine-growera  of  the  Cape,  or  is  a  conse- 
quence of  want  of  energy  resulling  from  legislative  pro- 
tection, it  is  hard  to  say. 

The  whale  fisherj'  is  carried  on  to  a  small  extrat  b< 
nicaiiB  of  iHHits.  In  each  of  the  four  years  from  1836  to 
lf*39  the  result  waf, — 

..  KumlHT  of     NuulMrDt  NDnbcigr  Value  ot 

"""'  Oaiit.     Whdrt  UlwB.  Suliukeu.  Oil,  &c. 

IK\«  47                  IB                 681  £3,319 

IK,t7  !>K                 9                IDS  3^5S 

1«.T*  77                  in                  349  3,348 

isas  IIS                 9                ..  1,550 

'Vlii»  I'dlony  apjicars  to  be  peculiarly  fitted  for  paatoral 
)>itr|ii>'trs.  Biul  there  is  a  probability  that  under  the 
nltcrrd  tntilf  nf  1P42  cured  provisionB  may  be  profitably 
Imnijiht  llKHiiMii  V.ii}:laiui.  The  number  of  stock  eiistinj 
ill  111,'  ditVcrrnl  .li»trit-is  in  the  three  years  1837  to  1839 


7K.SS1 

71.793 

56.703 

a;9.<is 

366.335 

306.S09 

i.!>j.\iwa 

3,030.145 

2.339,191 

.^79.4«i» 

370,510 

393,6i)l 

.■  hd'AdihofUnd  under  cultivation  in  the  cokay 
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during  1839,  and  the  quantities  of  the  several  products, 
were, — 

Acres.  Produce. 

Wheat     .     ...     .  74,838  395,329  bughels. 

Barley      .....  21,499  203,323  „ 

Rye 6,636  32,010  „ 

Oatg 33,487  185,759  „ 

Maize  and  millet      .     .  2,939  32,068  „ 

Peas,  beans,  and  lentils  .  1,026  8,781  „      ^ 

Potatoes  ......  768  31,131  ,, 

The  produce  per  acre  here  shown  is  exceedingly 
small,  and  indicates  a  very  unenlightened  system  of 
farming,  which,  however,  must  be  inexpensive,  since  it 
admits  of  the  exportation  yearly  of  a  considerable  portion 
of  what  is  raised.  The  principal  markets  are  Mauritius 
and  St.  Helena.  The  wheat  grown  in  this  colony  is  of 
fine  quality. 

The  value  of  the  exports  from  this  colony  falls  greatly 
short  of  that  of  its  imports,  the  balance  being  provided 
by  bills  of  exchange  drawn  by  the  commissariat  depart- 
ment at  the  Cape  upon  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  to 
meet  the  expenditure  incurred  on  account  of  thfe.  govern- 
ment. The  produce  of  the  Cape  does  not  offer  that  variety 
of  articles  from  which  large  cargoes  can  be  assorted  for 
the  markets  either  of  Europe  or  of  India.  Some  part  of 
the  exports  at  present  made  consists  of  the  produce  of 
India  and  China.  There  are  considerable  forests  in 
which  timber  trees  are  foimd.  The  best  of  these  is  known 
as  African  oak,  and  is  highly  useful  to  the  ship  builder, 
but  the  expense  attending  the  cutting  and  conveyance  of 
the  trees  to  any  port  of  shipment  makes  the  cost  in  the 
colony  equal  to  that  of  Baltic  timber. 

There  are  several  bays  and  harbours  on  the  coast, 
which  in  the  future  development  of  the  resources  of  the 
colony  may  prove  themselves  to  be  of  great  importance; 
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at  present  the  largest  proportion  of  the  foreign  trade  of 
the  colony  is  carried  on  from  Table  Bay.  This  is  an 
open  roadstead,  much  exposed  to  the  north-west  wind 
which  prevails  from  May  to  September.  Simon's  Bay, 
which  forms  a  small  indentation  in  False  Bay,  is  protected 
from  the  north-west,  but  is  exposed  to  the  south-east 
winds  which  blow  violently  in  the  summer.  The  distance 
between  Simon'3  Bay  and  Cape  Town  is  twenty-two 
miles;  the  roads  are  bad,  and  not  easily  improvable. 
Algoa  Bay,  or  Port  Elizabeth,  in  33°  54'  south  latitude, 
and  25°  35'  east  longitude^  is  a  safe  port  during  the  pre- 
valence of  the  north-west  wind,  but  is  hazardous  during 
the  remaining  six  months  of  the  year.  Saldanha  Bay, 
in  33°  5'  south  latitude,  and  17°  50'  east  longitude,  offers 
security  at  all  times,  but  its  situation  is  unfavourable  for 
commercial  objects. 

St.  Helena,  a  small  island  in  the  South  Atlantic  Ocean, 
is  situated  in  15°  15'  south  latitude,  and  S°  50'  west  lon- 
gitude. It  is  but  little  more  than  ten  miles  long,  and 
less  than  seven  miles  wide,  its  area  being  about  30,000 
acres. 

This  island  has  obtained  an  historical  celebrity  from 
its  having  been  made  the  prison  of  Napoleon  when  he 
threw  himself  upon  the  hospitality  of  England  after  the 
battle  of  Waterloo  in  1815,  and  from  its  having  been  the 
place  of  his  death  and  sepulture.  During  the  years  that 
his  mortal  remains  rested  in  the  island  a  degree  of  interest 
was  attached  to  the  spot,  and  many  a  pilgrimage  was 
.  made  to  his  tomb,  but  since  its  contents  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  church  of  the  Invalides  in  Paris,  St.  Helena 
has  lost  this  factitious  importance,  and  has  fallen  back  to 
the  quietude  by  which  it  was  formerly  characterized. 
The  advantage  attending  the  possession  of  this  island 
resides  in  its  position,,  and  in  the  plentiful  supply  which 
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it  yields  of  good  water,  in  quest  of  which,  and  of  fresh 
vegetables,  it  is  visited  by  ships  homeward-bound  from 
India. 

St.  Helena  had  been  colonized  by  the  Dutch,  but  was 
abandoned  by  them  when  they  formed  their  settlement  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  1651.  In  that  year  it  was 
visited  by  a  fleet  of  vessels  homeward-bound  belonging 
to  the  East  India  Company,  mho  took  possession  in  the 
name  of  England.  That  company  subsequently  obtained 
a  grant  of  the  island  from  Charles  the  Second,  and  retained 
possession  until  1815,  whep,  to  secure  the  custody  of 
Napoleon,  it  was  judged  necessary  to  place  its  govern- 
ment more  directly  under  the  crown.  On  occasion  of 
the  la^t  renewal  of  the  company's  charter,  when  their 
character  as  a  trading  body  ceased,  all  benefit  to  them 
from  this  station  was  at  an  end,  and  its  possession  was 
resumed  by  the  crown. 

We  have  not  any  statement  of  the  population  earlier 
than  1836.  In  that  year  it  consisted  of  2113  whites, 
and  2864  coloured  persons — together,  4997.  In  July, 
1839,  a  census  was  taken,  and  the  numbers  were  found 
to  be  2521  males  and  2209  females — together,  4136  souls. 
The  climate  is  healthy,  and  the  increase  of  the  population 
through  excess  of  births  over  deaths  is  proportionally 
great.  The  lessened  number  of  inhabitants  in  1 839  com- 
pared with  1836  was  occasioned  by  the  emigration  of 
many  of  the  poorer  persons  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  exports  of  British  manufactures  to  St.  Helena  in 
each  of  the  fifteen  years  from  1827  to  1841  were  to  the 
following  amounts : — 


1827 

£41,430 

1832 

£21,236 

1837 

£9,645 

1828 

31,362 

1833 

30,041 

1838 

13,990 

1829 

45,531 

1834 

31,615 

1839 

12,668 

1830 

38,915 

1835 

31,187 

1840 

9,884 

1831 

89,431 

1836 

11,D41 

1841 

7,921 
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The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  that  sailed  from 
the  United  Kingdom  to  St.  Helena  and  Ascension  Island 
in  each  year  from  1831  to  1840  were, — 


Year*. 

Shipt. 

Tons. 

Yearf. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

1831 

6 

1,164 

1836    , 

5 

967 

1832 

2 

283 

1837 

7 

1,631 

1833 

3 

622 

1838 

12 

2,366 

1834 

12 

2,158 

1839 

7 

1,717 

1835 

9 

1,399 

1840 

7 

1,009 

In  the  same  interval  there  entered  bur  ports  from  these 
islands, — 

Years.  Ships.  Tom, 

1834  2  362 

1838  3  396 

1839  2  452 

There  were  not  any  arrivals  thence  during  seven  years  of 
the  series. 

The  importations  ar^  composed  of  East  India  produce, 
the  islands  themselves  not  producing  any  articles  for 
exportation  beyond  the  refreshments  which  it  supplies  to 
vessels  visiting  them  for  that  purpose. 

The  island  of  Ascension,  likewise  in  the  South  Atlantic 
Ocean,  685  miles  north-west  of  St.  Helena,  lies  in  7°  56' 
south  latitude,  and  14°  24'  west  longitude.  This  small 
island,  seven  miles  and  a  half  long,  and  six  miles  wide, 
of  oval  form,  is  of  volcanic  origin,  and  of  a  naked,  desolate 
character.  It  was  first  taken  into  the  possession  of 
England  in  1815,  during  the  confinement  of  Napoleon 
in  St.  Helena,  and  employed  as  a  military  station.  It 
has  since  been  so  far  improved  as  to  afford  sustenance  to 
a  moderate  number  of  sheep  and  cattle,  and  to  yield 
various  fruits  and  green  vegetables.  Considerable  num- 
bers of  poultry  are  reared,  and  turtle  and  various  kinds 
of  fish  abound  on  the  coast.  The  water,  gushing  from  a 
small  spring,  is  collected   in  tanks,  and  the  principal 
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advantage  which  the  possession  of  this  island  seems  likely 
to  afford  consists  in  the  supply  of  water  and  fresh  pro- 
visions to  ships  calling  for  such  refreshments. 

The  colony  of  Sierra  Leone  takes  its  name  irom  a  cape 
on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  in  8°  30'  north  latitude,  and 
13°  15'  west  longitude.  The  peninsula  which  forms  the 
territory  of  the  colony  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  river 
Sierra  Leone,  on  the  south  by  Calmont  Creek,  on  the 
east  by  the  river  Bunce,  and  on  the  west  by  the  sea  :  it 
is  about  thirty-five  miles  long  and  twenty-five  miles  broad. 
The  river  Sierra  Leone  is  in  fact  the  estuary  of  the  Ro- 
kelle;  it  is  seven  miles  wide  opposite  Freetown,  the 
capital  of  the  colony,  and  constitutes  its  harbour.  This 
has  been  in  .the  virtual  possession  of  England  since  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century:  it  is  the  only  place 
worthy  to  be  called  a  harbour  between  Cape  Verde  and 
Fernando  Po.  An  English  fort  was  built  there  in  the 
reign 'of  Charley  the  First,  but  the  first  attempt  to  colonize 
it  was  made  in  178*1,  when  340  negroes,  American 
refugees,  were  sent  there  from  London  at  the  expense  of 
some  private  philanthropists.  Of  this  colony  only  sixty- 
three  remained  in  1791.  In  1792,  the  Sierra  Leone 
Company  s^it  out  119  settlers,  part  of  whom  were  Eu- 
ropeans; of  these  only  40  were  living  in  1793.  In  the 
same  year  1131  negroes  were  conveyed,  there  from  Nova 
Scotia,  all  of  whom,  and  their  descendants,  remaining  in 
1827,  were  578  persons.  In  1800  a  party  of  550  Ma- 
joons  w^e  landed  from  Jamaica,  and  for  a  time  they 
appeared  to  thrive,  having  increased  their  numbers  in 
1836  to  681 ;  but  in  1841  all  of  them,  excepting  seventy, 
had  left  the  colony.  In  1818  upwards  of  1200  persons 
of  African  blood,  pensioners  from  the  West  India  regi- 
ment, and  their  families,  were  conveyed  to  the  colony. 
^  The  chief  part  of  the  population  of  Sierra  Leone  now 
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consists  of  Africans  who  have  been  captured  on  board 
slave-ships  and  liberated  in  the  colony  by  the  authority 
of  a  Court  of  Mixed  Commission  placed  there  under  the 
provisions  of  treaties  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave 
trade.     The  population  in  1839  consisted  of, — 

Males.  Females.  TotaL 

Whites .75               24  99 

Black  and  coloured  people  21,754  17,2S0  39,034 

Aliens  and  resident  strangers     • .               '»,  927 

Total  •  .  .  40,060 
Of  these  about  14,000,  including  nearly  all  the  whites, 
inhabited  Freetown.  Among  the  blacks  in  the  colony 
are  about  2000  Kroomen,  an  industrious,  intelligent,  and 
well-conducted  race,  who  are  never  enslaved,  and  by  whom 
all  the  heavy  work  of  the  place  is  performed.  They  are 
pagans,  and  every  attempt  made  to  convert  them  to 
Christianity  has  failed ;  they  make  no  wars,  carry  off  no 
slaves,  and  are  altogether  averse  to  the  trade  in  >  men ; 
they  are  very  docile  and  easily  managed.     . 

The  number  of  slaves  that  had  been  emancipated  at 
Sierra  Leone  up  to  the  year  1840  was  70,809,  of  whom 
20,709  males,  and  16,320  females,  together  37,029,  were 
living  in  the  colony  in  December,  1840. 

The  colony  is  administered  by  a  governor  and  a  legis- 
lative council,  composed  of  the  Chief  Justice,  Colonial 
Secretary,  and  three  other  principal  functionaries. 

It  unfortunately  happens,  through  the  fatal  influence 
of  the  climate  upon  the  health  and  lives  of  Europeans, 
that  persons  to  whom  the  administration  of  the  colony  is 
intrusted  seldom  remain  long  enough  in  office  to  conceive 
and  to  carry  out  plans  for  its  improvement. 

The  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Sierra  Leone 
is  not  kept  in  our  custom-house  distinctly,  but  is  included 
with  that  to  the  African  coast  from  the  river  Gambia 
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inclusive  to  the  river  Mesurada.  The  value  of  British 
manufactures  exported  to  this,  quarter  in  each  of  the  fifteen 
years  1827  to  1841  was  as  follows : — 


1827 

£75,456 

1832 

£69,255 

1837 

£109,597 

1828 

62,100 

1833 

58,336 

1838 

134,470 

1829 

85,700 

1834 

86,431 

1839 

123,539 

1830 

87,144 

1835 

75,388 

1840 

93,640 

1831 

85,192 

1836 

108,978 

1841 

96,092 

These^exports  consist  chiefly  of  wearing  apparel,  arms 
and  ammunition,  cotton  manufactures,  iron  and  steel 
goods,  and  woollens.  The  returns  are  made  in  cam-wood, 
gums,  hides,  palm  oil,  ivory,  teake  wood,  and  bee's  wax.- 

The  shipping  employed  in  the  trade  between  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Sierra  Leone,  in  1841,  consisted 

ofr- 

Shipi.  Tons. 

Outwards         63  18,735 

Inwards  61  21,166 

There  belonged  to  the  colony  in  that  year, — 


Ships. 

Tom. 

Under  50  tons    7 

245 

Above  50  tons    8 

566 

Total       15  811 

The  settlements  on  the  river  Grambia  form  a  dependency 
oil  the  government  of  Sierra  Leone.  The  town,  Bathurst, 
is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  (xarobia,  at  its  entrance 
from  the  ocean,  in  13"  30'  north  latitude,  and  16°  3  T 
west  longitude. 

Expeditions  were  sent  -out  from  England  early  in  the 
seventeenth  century  to  this  point,  their  object  being  to 
obtain  gold  and  ivory  in  exchange  for  English  goods,  but 
the  attempts  at  forming  a  settlement  were  then  frustrated 
through  the  conjoint  operations  of  hostility  on  the  part  of 
the  Portuguese,  and  the  unhealthiness  of  the  climate. 

83 
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About  1123  a  British  factory  was  created  by  the  African 
Company  on  the  small  island  of  St.  Jamesy  about  seven- 
teen miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Gambia.     The  principal 
trade  carried  on  here  by  the  African  Company  was  that 
in  slaves,  which  for  a  long  time  received  gpreat  encou- 
ragement from  the  British  parliament,  and  was  generally 
considered  as  a  blameless  pursuit !     In  1688  the  fort  at 
St.  James's  Island  was  destroyed  by  the  French,  and  tbe 
factory  at  that  spot  was  afterwards  abandoned.     A  new 
settlement  was  formed  in  1816  at  Bathurst,  on  the  island 
of  St.  Mary,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gkimbia.     This  island 
was  obtained  by  purchase  from  the  King  of  Combo,  to 
whose  successors  we  pay  a  yearly  quit-rent  of  200  dollars. 
We  bought  in  1820,  from  the  King  of  Barra,  a  belt  of 
land  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  extending  one 
mile  inland,  and  about  thirty-six  miles  along  its  bank, 
and  this  gives  us  the  command  of  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
Another  purchase  was  made  in  1840,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Cape  St.  Mary,  of  the  Baccow  territory.    At  the  distance 
of  175  miles  up  the  river,  following  its  windings,  we  have 
obtained,  also  by  purchase,  Macarthy's  Island,  which  is 
situated  at  the  head  of  the  navigation  for  vessels  of  con- 
siderable burthen,  the  trade  beyond  being  carried  on  in 
Small  schooners.    Some  barracks,  a  mission-house,  school 
and  chapel,  have  been  built  on  Macarthy's  Island,  the 
population  on  which  amounts  to  about  800  males  and 
400  females.     The  Mandingo  town  of  Morocunda  stands 
on  this  island. 

The  population  of  Bathurst  consists  of  42  whites,  3391 
coloured  people,  and  81  aliens  and  strangers  (1705  males 
and  1809  females). 

The  value  of  British  manufactures  exported  from  the 
United  Kingdom  is  included  by  the  custom-house  with 
the  trade  of  Sierra  Leone,  as  already  explained. 
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The  remaining  British  settlements  on  the  continent  of 
Africa  are  situated  on  what  is  called  **  The  Grold  Coast" 
They  comprise  Cape  Coast  Castle,  Accra,  Dix  Cove,  and 
Annamahoe. 

Cape  Coast  Castle,  in  5°  6'  north  latitude,  and  I''  10' 
west  longitude,  is  the  seat  of  government  for  these  settle- 
ments. Accra  lies  in  5°  33'  north  latitude,  and  0°  5' 
west  longitude.  Dix  Cove,  in  4°  46'  north  latitude,  and 
1°  55'  west  longitude  :  and  Annamaboe,  in  5°  12'  north 
latitude,  and  1°  T  west  longitude. 

Cape  Coast  Castle  was  first  settled  by  the  Portuguese, 
who  were  dispossessed  by  the  Dutch.  It  was  captured 
by  the  English  in  1661,  and  has  since  remained  in  oiur 
possession.  The  country,  even  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  our  stations,  is  represented  as  *'  a  wilderness,  an  im* 
penetrable  jungle,  where  cultivation  has  never  been." 
The  posts  on  the  coast  held  by  us  are  in  fact  stations  to 
which  the  natives  from  the  interior  may  resort  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  a  barter  trade.  We  do  not  pre- 
tend to  any  territorial  possession  beyond  the  actual  site  of 
our  several  forts. 

The  value  of  British  manufactures,  chiefly  arms  and 
ammunition,  brass  and  copper  manufactures,  cotton  and 
woollen  goods,  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the 
different  stations  on  the  Gold  Coast  in  each  year  from 
1827  to  1841  was,— 


1827 

£22,414 

1832 

£65,291 

1837 

£89,020 

1828 

41,985 

1833 

86,263 

1838 

102,685 

1829 

46,962 

1834 

107,627 

1839 

131,444 

1830 

52,889 

1835 

87,841 

1840 

136,877 

1831 

59,214 

1836 

142,063 

1841 

133,510 

The  returns  are  made  chiefly  in  palm  oil,  gums, 
Guinea  grains,  gold-dust,  dye-woods,  and  ivory.  There 
has  of  late  years  been  a  considerable  increase  in  the  quan- 
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tity  of  exportable  products,  and  consequently  in  the  yaloe 
also  of  our  shipments  to  that  quarter.  The  quantity  uf 
palm  oil  obtained  thence  in  1827  was  only  4962  cwt.; 
in  1831  it  had.  increased  to  16,750  cwt. ;  in  1836  there 
was  a  further  increase  to  22,042  cw't.,  and  in  1841  we 
imported  thence  42,754  cwt.  This  result  is  attributed 
chiefly  to  the  succetis  that  has  atttended  our  efforts  for 
impeding  the  trade  in  slaves. 

The  population  of  the  district  within  the  direct  influ- 
ence of  the  British  forts  along  this  division  of  the  coast 
is  roughly  estimated  at  from  700,000  to  800,000.  They 
are  Fantees.  Our  principal  trade  is  with  Ashantees  from 
the  interior.  These  people  are  very  superior  in  intelH- 
gence  to  the  Fantees,  and  other  dwellers  on  the  coast, 
who  have  most  probably  been  demoralized  by  the  slave 
trade  formerly  so  actively  pursued. 

Fernando  Po  is  an  island  in  the  Bight  of  Benin,  in 
3°  25'  north  latitude,  and  8°  50'  east  longitude ;  it  is  of 
volcanic  origin,  about  twenty-four  miles  long  and  sixteen 
miles  broad,  and  about  twice  the  size  of  the  Isle  of  Wight 
It8  surface  is  uneven,  and  in  one  part  rises  to  a  height  of 
3500  feet  above  the  sea,  to  which  circumstance  is  attri- 
buted its'  comparative  healthiness.  The  island  was  dis- 
covered in  1471  by  the  Portuguese,  who  exchanged  it 
with  Spain  for  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Brazil.  In  1827 
it  was  taken  into  the  possession  of  England  by  consent  of 
Spain.  The  position  of  this  island  opposite  the  Came- 
roons  river  and  the  Amboises  makes  it  of  present  value  in 
putting  down  tlie  slave  trade,  and  when  this  disgraceful 
traffic  shall  be  suppressed,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
opposite  shores  shall  have  applied  themselves  to  commer- 
cial pursuits,  Fernando  Po  will  acquire  a  greater  value 
as  a  trading  statign,  where  Europeans  may  reside  with 
less  danger  to  life  than  in  other  spots  on  the  western 
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coast  of  Africa.  At  this  time  the  only  white  inhabitants 
are,  the  agent  of  the  West  African  Company,  a  surgeon, 
and  a  German  settler.  The  black  population  is  variously 
estimated  at  from  3000  to  9000.  Part  of  these  are  from 
Old  Calabar,  Bonny,  the  Cameroons,  and  the  Gold  Coast, 
together  with  some  Kroomen.  The  English  settlement, 
Clarence  Town,  stands  on  a  headland  150  feet  above  the 
sea,  which  forms  the  entrance  to  Maidstone  Bay,  a  small 
but  tolerably  secure  harbour  on  the  north  side  of  the 
island. 


Chapter  VI. 

BRITISH  AMERICA. 

Canada  :  PopulatioD,  Lower  Canada — Increase  by  Iminigntion— 
Population  of  Upper  Canada — Imports  and  Exports— Shipping- 
Ship- building — Fisheries — Agriculture — Manufactures — Milli — 
Internal  Navigation.  New  Brunswick  :  Area — Population- 
Imports  and  Ezports-^-Shipping — Ship-building.  Nova  Scotia  : 
Population^Inequality  in  the  Numbers  of  the  two  Sexes — Im- 
ports and  Exports — Shipping — Ship-bmlding — Fisheries — Har- 
bours— Live  Stock.  Cape  Breton:  Population-— Imports  and 
Exports — Coals — Ship-building.  Prince  Edward's  Island: 
Population — Imports  and  Exports — Tenure  of  Land — Stock— 
Ship-building.  Newfoundland  :  Area — Fisheries — ^Population 
— Imports  and  Exports — Shipping — Ship-building.  Hudson's 
Bay  Territory  :  Boundaries — Extent  Bermudas  :  Popula- 
tion—Imports and  Exports — Ship-building — Shipping. 

The  dependencies  of  Eugland  in  North  America,  exclu- 
sive of  such  of  the  West  India  islands  as  form  part  of 
that  division  of  the  world,  are, — 

The  Province  of  Canada — Upper  and  Lower. 

„  New  Brunswick. 

,,  Nova  Scotia  and  the  Island  of  Cape  Breton. 

Prince  Edward's  Island. 
Newfoundland. 

The  North-west  or  Hudson^s  Bay  Territory. 
The  Bermudas. 

The  capture  of  Quebec  by  General  Wolfe,  in  September, 
1759,  brought  the  province  of  Canada  under  the  dominion 
of  England,  in  whose  possession  it  has  since  continued 
without  interruption.  This  important  possession  is 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  north  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  terri- 
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tory,  on  the  west  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  on  tke  south 
by  the  United  States  of  America.  It  lies  between  42** 
and  53®  north  latitude,  and  between  64°  and  143^  west 
longitude.  It  is  usually  considered,  however,  that  the 
western  extremity  of  the  province  is  Goose  Lake,  near 
Fort  William,  on  Lake  Superior,  in  90°  2(y  west  longitude. 
The  length  of  Canada,  thus  limited,  from  east  to  west,  is 
about  1000  miles,  and  its  average  breadth  from  north  to 
south  300  miles,  so  that  its  area  is  300,000  square  miles, 
or  two  and  a  half  times  that  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada  contained — 

270,718  inhabitants  in  1806 
333,250  „  1816 

580,450  „  1824 

The  population  of  the  four  districts  of  Lower  Canada 
in  1831  was, — 


Quebec     . 

.     137,126 

Montreal  • 

.     284,650 

Three  Rivers  • 

.       70,157 

Gasp^  •     .     • 

9,505 

Total    501,438 

The  increase  in  the  numbers  of  the  people  by  natiiral 
means  is  rapid.  The  difference  between  the  births  and 
deaths  in  the  six  years  &om  1831  to  1836  is  equal  to  an 
average  annual  increase  of  2|-  per  cent.  But  this  increase 
is  importantly  assisted  by  immigration.  In  the  same  six 
years  the  number  of  emigrants  from  the  United  King- 
dom who  landed  at  Quebec  and  Montreal  was  194,936. 
The  greater  part  of  these  went  forward  to  the  upper  pro- 
vince, and  some  of  them  probably  crossed  over  to  the 
United  States ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  a  number,  probably 
greater  than  those,  of  British  emigrants  who  landed  at 
ports  in  the  United  States,  proceeded  onward  to  Canada. 
During  the  six  years  1831  to  1836,  the  number  who 
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put  of  iha  nda 


Ship-building  foTms  au  important  and  increastng  branch 
of  industry  in  the  proTJnce.  There  were  built  and  regis- 
tered in  the  different  ports  of  Canada  in  each  of  the  ten 
years  1832  to  1841,  the  following  numbers : — 


1832       25 


9,154 


1837 


32 


6,356 


1831         32         6,176  1639         42       10,S57 

1535  26        5,i69  1610        54      19,768 

1536  32        7,704  1341        61      20,707 
The  greater  part  of  these  vessels  are  aent  for  aale  to 

England,  and  are  then  registered  in  the  various  ports  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  There  were  registered,  as  be- 
longing to  Canadian  ports,  at  the  end  of  1841, — 

Shipi.  Tom. 

215  6,134 
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Shipg.  ToDB. 

Steam-yesseU — under  50  tons          1  47 

„               above  50  tons          8  983 


9  1,030 


Total    470        49,931 

The  fisheries  for  cod,  herrings,  mackerel,  and  salmon, 
carried  on  from  Lower  Canada,  furnish,  after  supplying 
the  inhabitants  of  the  province,  a  yearly  export,  cliiefly  to 
our  \Ve8t  India  colonies,  to  the  value  of  50,000/.  to 
80,000/. 

Agriculture  roust  necessarily,  for  many  years  to  come, 
engage  the  chief  part  of  the  attention  of  the  Canadian 
population,  and  if  even  the  assumed  necessity  for  emi- 
gration thither  from  the  parent  country  should  cease,  we 
shall  continue  to  find  customers  among  them  for  our 
cheap  manufactures,  although  the  commonest  articles  of 
clothing  and  ho.usehould  utensils  have  long  been  pro- 
duced in  their  cottages.  It  was  found  that  in  1830  there 
were  13,400  dpmestic  looms  in  Lower  Canada,  estimated 
to  produce  about  1,400,000  yards  of  coarse  woollen  cloth, 
1,000,000  yards  of  common  flannel,  and  1,350,000  yards 
of  linen.  There  were  at  the  same  time  in  that  division 
of  the  province  90  cardmg  and  97  fiilling  mills,  3  paper 
mills,  395  grist  mills,  and  737  saw  mills,  many  whisky 
distilleries,  and  seven  iron  foundries.  Sugar  is  very 
generally  made  for  use  by  families  from  the  juice  of  the 
maple-tree.  In  Upper  Canada,  in  1834,  the  weaving  of 
woollen  cloth  was  a  common  occupation  in  the  cottages  ; 
there  ^ere  numerous  ^stiUeries,  breweries,  tanneries, 
fulling  mills,  and  carding  mills ;  the  number  of  grist 
mills  was  551,  and  of  saw  mills  843. 

The  growth  of  this  province  has  been,  and  will  continue 
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to  be,  greatly  stimulated  by  tbe  advaDtage  of  easy  com- 
munication wbich  is  offered  through  the  navigation  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  the  magnificent  chain  of  lakes  con- 
nected with  that  noble  river.  In  aid  of  this  natural 
advantage  some  costly  works  have  been  completed,  partly 
by  private  enterprise,  and  'partly  at  the  expense  of  Eng- 
land. The  most  important  of  these  works,  the  Rideau 
Canal,  cost  this  country  a  million  of  money ;  it  is  135 
miles  long,  beginning  at  Kingston,  on  Lake  Ontario,  and 
ending  at  the  foot  of  the  Chaudiere  falls  in  the  Ottawa 
river. 

The  province  of  New  Brunswick,  which  formerly 
comprised  part  of  Nova  Scotia,  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  the  river  Ristigouche; 
on  the  south  by  the  Bay  of  Fundy  and  Chignecto  Bay;  on 
the  east  by  Northumberland  Strait  and  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  state  of  Maine. 
.  The  area  of  the  province  in  square  miles  is  25,324. 

The  population  was, — 

In  1806  about  35,000 
1816  „  56,000 
1824    ,^      78,000 

*The  inhabitants,  in  1834,  were  found  to  consist  of— 

Males.         Females.  Total. 

Whites      .      .     61,756        56,078         117,834 
Free  blacks     .  757  866  1,623 


Total        62,513        56,944         119,457 

During  the  five  years  from  1835  to  1839,  besides  the 
natural  increase  of  the  inhabitants,  there  were  added  to 
their  numbers  18,957  emigrants,  and  it  is  probable  that 
at  this  time  the  province  contains  a  population  of  160,000 
souls. 
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The  trade  of  New  Brunswick  in  each  year  from  1832 
to  1839,  was  to  the  following  amount : — 


Yean. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1832. 

£531,875 

£471,527 

1833 

549,215 

469,464 

1834 

567,719 

491,301 

1835. 

621,511 

577,209 

1836 

863,783 

547,720 

1837 

730,563 

588,397 

1838 

720,042 

656,052' 

1839         1,011,546  690,386 

The  value  of  imports  during  those  eight  years  ex- 
ceeded that  of  the  exports  by  about  1,100,000/.,  the 
greater  part  of  which  sum  was  probably  conveyed  to  the 
province  by  emigrants  from  the  parent  country,  together 
with  much  other  property  not  noticed  by  the  custom- 
houses. 

The  greatest  part  of  the  exports  of  the  province  consists 
of  timber  and  fish,  with  small  quantities  of  grain.  The 
value  of  those  articles  exported  in  the  foregoing  eight 
years  was,—  . 


Years. 

Lumber. 

Fbh. 

GoTRtkc* 

1832 

£384,900 

£ai,130 

£5,071 

1S33 

371,479 

25^124 

5,786 

1834 

417,773 

26,395 

2»5ai 

1835 

498,789 

25,102 

1,709 

1836 

475,431 

25,295 

1,879 

1837 

476,670 

30,550 

2,630 

1838 

568,857 

21,115 

1,527 

1839 

610,380 

24,610 

3,975 

The  shipping  inwards  and  outwards  during  the  years 
1833  to  1839  were,— 
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Ship-building  is  a  more  importflnt  branch  of  indiutry 
in  New  Brunswick  than  it  is  in  Canada.  During  each 
of  the  ten  years  from  1832  to  1841  there  were  built  and 
roistered  in   the  province  the    following   number  of 

Ytut.      Ship!.        Tsnt.  YeUL       Sbiix.        Toni. 

13,692  1837  94        54,957 

15,450  1S38        116        36,931 

21,f!l03  1839        162        13,091 

25,309  1840         156         95,61S 

37,712  1341         116        49,599 

ind  tonnage  of  flailing  and  steam  veaselB 
the  various  ports  of  the  province  at  the 


1833  86 

1834  87 
1839  93 
1836   94 

The  number  £ 
that  belonged  to 
end  of  1841  wer 


SuliD 


-Tcneb  uDdn  90  tc 


I     339 


aeU  abore  50  tOD> 
Total 


114,878 
1,363 

116,340 
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A  considerable  part  of  the  shipping  built  in  this  and 
the  other  provinces  of  British  America  are  sold  in  Eng- 
land after  conveying  thither  their  first  cargo,  and  their 
value,  which  does  not  enter  into  our  custom-house  ac-. 
counts,  must  be  considered  in  estimating  the  amount  of 
their  exports. 

By  far  the  largest  part  of  the 'surface  of  this  province  is 
still  ill  a  state  of  nature  ;  nearly  three-fourths  remain  still 
ungranted  in  the  hands  of  government.  The  face  of  the 
country  is  intersected  by  numerous  rivers,  affording  cheap 
and  ready  communication  during  the  open  season  between 
every  part  of  the  province,  and  the  climate  is  in  a  high 
degree  healthy.  These  circumstances  point  it  out  as  a 
favourable  field  for  emigration. 

The  peninsula  of  Nova  Scotia  is  joined  to  the  continent 
of  North  America  by  an  isthmus  eleven  miles  wide,  which 
unites  the  province  with  New  Brunswick.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  west  by  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  on  the  north  by  the 
Gut  of  Canso,  which  separates  it  from  the  island  of  Cape 
Breton,  on  the  south  and  on  the  east  by  the  Atlantic. 
The  length  of  Nova  Scotia  from  east  .to  west  is  280 
miles,  and  its  mean  breadth  about  60  miles. 

From  an  early  period  England  claimed  the  sovereignty 
of  Nova  Scotia,  including  New  Brunswick,  by  right  of 
its  discovery  by  Sebastian  Cabot.,  Early  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  an  attempt  was  made  tp  form  a  settlement 
on  the  peninsula  by  the  French,  who  were  driven  away 
by  the  English  settlers  of  Virginia,  but  it  was  some  time 
before  any  effectual  steps  were  taken  to  colonize  it,  and 
in  1661  it  was  ceded  to  France  by  the  treaty  of  Buda. 
In  niO  it  was  captured  by  a  British  force,  and  by  the 
treaty  of  1113  was  fully  ceded  to  Great  Britain :  it  has 
since  remained  subject  to  the  British  crown. 

The  population  of  this  province  in  1806  was  65,000; 
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The  fisheries  of  Nova  Scotia  are  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  its  prosperity,  and  their  produce  furnishes 
the  most  valuable  article  of  its  export  trade.  The  great 
bulk  of  the  fish  taken  is  cod ;  but  herrings,  mackerel,  and 
salmon  are  also  foimd,  and  cured  for  exportiition.  The 
value  of  fish,  grain,  and  lumber,  exported  from  the  pro- 
vince in  each  year  from  1832  to  1839  was, — 

Yean.  Fish.  Corn.  &e.  Lumber. 

1833  £137,744  £12,447  £98,888 

1833  149,046  25,652  82,142 

1834  127,889  12,672  122,898 

1835  155,801  51,660  115,148 

1836  157,204  18,980  115,620 

1837  181,961  11,768  143,736 

1838  205,840  15,310  137,716 

1839  233,075  30,180  143,138 

The  province  of  Nova.  Scotia  is  invaluable  to  this 
country  from  the  number  and  commodious  nature  of  its 
harbours.  The  port  of  Halifax,  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince, is  entered  by  a  creek  sixteen  miles  long,  which 
ends  in  a  sheet  of  water  the  area  of  which  is  ten  square 
miles,  and  in  which  1000  ships  can  ride  in  safety.  Its 
entrance  is  effectually  protected  by  forts  erected  on  small 
islands.  Margaret's  Bay,  also  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  is 
two  miles  wide  at  the  entrance,  but  widens  to  six  miles, 
and  is  fourteen  miles  long.  At  the  south-western  end  of 
the  province  is  St.  Mary's  Bay,  four  to  ten  miles  broad 
and  thirty- five  miles  long.  The  Annapolis  Basin  is 
entered  by  the  Gut  of  Digby  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  harbours  in  America,  extend- 
ing ten  miles  parallel  to  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  with  a  width 
varying  from  one  to  four  miles.  The  Basin  of  Mines, 
lying  at  the  extremity  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  is  entered 
through  a  strait  three  miles  wide,  and  within  enlarges  to 
from  eight  to  sixteen  miles,  extending  about  fifty  miles 
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to  the  head  of  Cohequid  Bay.  Cumberland  Basin,  which 
divides  the  province  from  New  Brunswick,  forms  also  a 
secure  and  capacious  harbour.  Pictou  Harbour  has  a 
bar  at  its  mouth,  but  within  is  safe  and  capacious,  and 
there  are  oiher  smaller  harbours  along  the  north  shore 
in  Northumberland  Strait,  which  elsewhere  would  be 
deemed  of  importance. 

A  considerable  number  of  live  stock  are  reared  in  the 
province.     At  the  census  of  1827  there  were  found, — 

14,074  horses. 
127,642  honied  cattle. 
197,375  sheep. 

80,223  swine. 

The  number  of  acres  in  crop  in  the  same  year  was 
327,676,  and  of  uncultivated  land  there  were  9,668,801 
acres.  Some  coal-mines  are  worked  in  the  district  of 
Pictou. 

The  islai)4  of  Cape  Breton  is  a  dependency  of  Nova 
Scotia,  from  which  province  it  is  divided  by  the  Gut  of 
Canso  and  St.  George's  Bay.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north 
and  north-west  by  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  on  the 
south  and  east  by  the  Atlantic,  and  on  the  west  by  St. 
George's  Bay  and  Northumberland  Strait.  Its  length 
from  north-east  to  south-west  is  about  100  miles,  and  its 
greatest  breadth  is  80  miles.  The  population,  which  in 
1806  was  2513,  in  1816,  about  7000,  and  in  1824  about 
14,000,  consisted  in  1827  of  9345  males,  and  9265 
females — together,  18,700  souls;  at  this  time  the  island 
is  computed  to  contain  about  27,000  inhabitants. 

The  custom-house  accounts  do  not  furnish  an  accurate 
statement  of  the  trade  of  this  island,  a  great  part  of  its 
imports  being  included  in  the  accounts  of  Nova  Scotia. 
The  value  not  thus  included  during  the  eight  years  1832 
to  1839  was  as  follows : — 

t2 
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Ycus. 

lapqru. 

Ezporu. 

IS32 

£1«S071 

£31,891 

lf33 

10,»1 

28,608 

ISM 

10^1 

23,188 

1S35 

11,666 

31,039 

lSd6 

8,SU9 

34,460 

1S37 

7^91 

41,337 

1S3S 

8.350 

33^46 

1S39 

8,027 

42,859 

The  exports  consist  principally  of  fish  and  coals.  Of 
this  mineral  there  are  mines  at  Sydney,  Bridgeport,  and 
Little  Bras  d'Or.  The  quantity  exported  in  each  of  the 
aboTe  Years  was, — 


Veari. 

Tons. 

Yeu*. 

Toas. 

1S32 

21,<555 

1836 

27,759 

1S33 

15,6S0 

1S37 

32,701 

1S34 

S,374 

1S3S 

23,550 

l$35 

9,955 

1«39 

38,199 

Ship-building  is  carried  on  in  the  island.  There  were 
built  and  rejristered  in  each  of  the  ten  vears  1832  to  1841 
the  following  number  of  vessels : — 


Years. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Years, 

Ships. 

Tons. 

1S32 

IS 

1,197 

1S37 

17 

1,067 

l<i33 

22 

1,503 

183S 

27 

1,445 

l<i34 

19 

1,111 

1S39 

25 

1,233 

IS35 

17 

1,354 

1S40 

40 

2,352 

1836 

23 

1,613 

1841 

23 

2,247 

There  were  belonging  to  the  island  at  the  end  of 
1841,^ 

Ships.       Tons. 
Vessels  under  50  tons  22        5,462 

„      above  50  tons  18        3,969 

Total     .     .     40        9,431 

Prince  Edward's  Island,  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 
is  bounded  on  the  south  and  the  west  by  Nova  Scotia 
and  New  Brunswick,  on  the  east  by  the  island  of  Cape 
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Breton,  and  on  the  north  by  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 
It  lies  between  46°  and  41°  K/  north  latitude,  and  be- 
tween 62°  and  65°  west  longitude.  Its  extreme  length 
is  140  miles,  and  its  mean  breadth  is  about  15  miles. 
Its  area  is  2134  square  miles. 

This  island  was  discovered  by  Sebastian  Cabot  in  1497, 
but  no  settlement  was  made  upon  it  by  the  English,  and 
it  was  for  some  time  occupied  by  the  French  as  a  fishing 
station.  It  was  first  taken  into  their  possession  by  the 
English  in  1758,  and  has  since  remained, subject  to  this 
country. 

The  population  in  1806  was  9676;  in  1816  it  had- 
increased  to   16,000;  in   1827  it  consisted  of  23,473 
(12,211  males,  and  11,262  females).     In  1841  a  census 
was  taken,  according  to  which  the  inhabitants  were,^-^ 

Under  16  years  of  age 
From  16  to  45  years 
From  45  to  60  years 
Above  60  years  of  age 

Total     .     .     24,063        22,970        47,033 

Among  this  population  there  were, — 

Deaf  and  dumb  persons    •     •      .     30 

Blind 29 

Insane 78 

The  external  trade  of  the  island  is  very  small.  The 
value  of  imports  and  exports  in  each  of  the  years  1832 
to  1839  was  as  under : — 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

11,580 

11,186 

22,766 

9,456 

9,324 

18,780 

1,945 

1,726 

3,671 

1,082 

734 

1,816 

Years. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Yeard. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1832 

£1,015 

£8,267 

1836 

£1,394 

£11,610 

1833 

1,693 

3,956 

1837 

1,946 

7,271 

1834 

2,339 

10,693 

1838 

1,170 

11,918 

1835 

1,174 

9,029 

1839 

1,626 

13,628 

The  progress  of  this  island  in  improvement  has  been 
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checked  by  an  extraordinary  proceeding  of  the  English 

government,  which  in  1161  granted  very  nearly  the  whole 

surface  by  a  gratuitous  kind  of  lottery,  the  holders  of 

the  tickets  to  which  benefits  were  attached  being  bound 

to  pay  a  few  shillings  per  annum  for  each  100  acres,  and 

to  settle  their  lands  in  the  proportion  of  one  settler  for 

every  200  acres  within  ten  years. from  the  date  of  the 

grant.     These  conditions  have  been  mainly  evaded ;  tlie 

grantees  were  for  the  most  part  permanently  absent  from 

the  island,  and  settlers  have  been  unwilling  to  embark 

their  capital  and  industry  in  the  improvement  of  pro- 

.  perty  which  they  could  not  make  their  own,  while  on  the 

neighbouring  continent  there  was  an  abundance  of  land 

to  be  had  in  fee  simple  and  on  easy  terms. 

There  are  comparatively  but  few  immigrants  now  re- 
sident on  the  island.  Of  the  47,033'persons  living  there 
in  1841,  there  were  31,561,  or  about  two-thirds,  who 
were  bom  in  the  colony,  and  who  for  the  most  part  were 
descended  from  Scotchmen. 

The  soil  is  fertile,  and  the  climate  good  and  healthy ; 
the  island  is  in  a  great  measure  free  from  the  fogs  which 
visit  the  shores  of  Newfoundland,  Cape  Breton,  and 
Nova  Scotia. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  people  are  agriculturists  and 
stock  farmers.     There  were  on  the  island  in  1841, — 

9,861  horses; 
41,914  neat  cattle; 
7<3,643  sheep ;  and 
35,521  swine  ; 
10  breweries  and  distilleries  ;  87  grist  mills ;  11  carding  mills ; 
and  83  saw-mills. 

The  number  of  ships  built  and  registered  in  the  island 
during  each  of  the  ten  years  from  1832  to  1841  was  as 
follows : — 
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Years, 

Ships. 

Tonji. 

Years* 

Ships. 

Tons. 

1832 

42 

4,094 

1837 

44 

6,715 

1833 

44 

5,000 

1838 

46 

7,099 

1834 

34 

4,315 

1839 

69 

9,986 

1835 

40 

4,888' 

1840 

77 

11,098 

1836 

35 

4,347 

1841 

63 

10,797 

The  number  and  tonnage  of  shipping  belonging  to  the 
island  at  the  end  of  1841  were, — 

Ships.  Tons. 

Under  50  tons    .     .     .     112  3,106 

Above  50  tons    ...       80  12,967 

Total     .      .     192  16,073 

The  island  of  Newfoundland,  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence, lies  between  46°  40'  and  50°  31'  north  latitude, 
and  between  52°  40'  and  59°  20'  west  longitude.  Its 
extreme  length  from  north  to  south  is  about  400  miles, 
and  its  greatest  breadth  is  about  300  miles.  It  area  is 
about  35,000  square  miles. 

The  value  of  this  possession  has  been  confined  to  the 
fisheries  carried  on  upon  the  "  banks  "  in  its  neighbour- 
hood. We  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  interior  of  the 
country,  the  settlements  being  limited  to  a  few  stations  on 
the  shores  haying  reference  solely  to  the  business  connected 
with  the  taking  and  curing  of  fish.  Some  attempts  at 
forming  such  settlements  were  made  between  1585  and 
1614,  but  the  first  permanent  colony  was  established  in 
1623  by  Lord  Baltimore,  who  proceeded  to  the  island  in 
person.  Another  colony  followed  in  1633,  under  the 
auspices  of  Lord  Falkland,  and  in  1654  Sir  David  Kirk 
went  there  with  a  few  settlers,  authorized  by  a  grant  from 
the  parliament.  Early  in  the  eighteenth  century  the  island 
was  taken  by  the  French,  but  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  it 
reverted  to  England,  and  has  since  remained  in  our  pos- 
session. 

The  population  in  1806  was  26,505;  in  1816  it  wa» 
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52,612 ;  and  in  1 824  had  rather  diminished,  having  be<n 
31,146  males,  and  20,411  females, — together,  52,15T 
In  1832  it  coniained  59,280  inhabitants.  In  1836,  ihe 
latest  account,  there  were  in  the  island  42,462  males,  and 
32,238  females,— log  el  her,  74,705. 

The  value  of  the  import  and  export  trade  of  the  colony 
in  each  year  from  1832  to  1839  was,— 

1S32  £573,RT3  £594,486 

1833  595.909  715,098 

1831  556,0^7  66.1,264 

IS35  576,800  737,022 

The  greater  part  of  the 


1«36      £579,799      £787,099 


1S37 


711,155 


183S         580,384         727,559 
1839         624,166  BIS,110 

ipurted  articles  consist  of 
of  provision,  clothing,  salt,  and  fishing- 
tackle;  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  exports  consist  offish, 
fish-oil,  and  seal  skins. 

The  shipping  that  arrived  at  and  left  the  colony  in 
each  year  from  1832  to  1839  was  na  follows  :— 
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A  considerable  number  of  small  vessels  are'built  in  the 
island.  The  number  and  tonnage  so  constructed  in  each 
of  the  ten  years  1832  to  1841  were  as  follows: — 

Years.  Ship?.  Tons.  Years.  Ships.  Tons. 

1832  34  2,767  1837    25  1,164 

1833  35  3,029  1838    31  1,541 

1834  26  1,546  1839    17  921 

1835  50  2,428  1840    30  1,698 

1836  22  1,232  1841    35  1,332 

The  number  of  vessels  registered  in  and  belonging  to 
the  island  at  the  end  of  1841  were, — 

Sliips.  Tons. 

Sailing-vessels — under  50  tons     310         10,103 
„  above  50  tons     415        34,273 


Total     .     .     725        44,376 

The  Hudson's  Bay  territory  is  a  tract  of  country  ex- 
tending between  49°  and  70°  north  latitude,  and  from 
Cape  Charles  in  Labrador  (near  55°  west  longitude)  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie 
river  (in  135°  west  longitude).  This  territory  is  so  little 
known  that  its  area  cannot  be  given,  but  it  is  said  cer- 
tainly to  exceed  2,000,000  square  miles,  and  probably 
not  to  fall  much  short  of  3,000,000  square  miles. 

The  description  of  this  immense  tract  belongs  to  the 
province  of  the  geographer,  and  would  be  out  of  place  in 
this  volume.  The  only  purpose  to  which  it  is  applied  is 
that  of  hunting-ground  for  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
through  whose  instrumentality  the  markets  of  the  world 
are  yearly  supplied  with  the  most  valuable  furs. 

The  Bermudas,  or  Somers'  Islands,  is  a  numerous 
group,  of  which  only  five  are  of  any  importance,  viz.,  St. 
George,  St.  David,  I^ong  Island,  Somerset,  and  Ireland. 
They  are  situated  in  the  North  Atlantic,  580  miles  east 
of  Cape  Hatteras  in  North  America.     The  western  point 

t3 
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of  the  group  is  in  32°  15'  north  latitude,  and  64°  50'  west 
longitude.  The  area  of  the  inhabited  islands  is  12,424 
acres,  or  about  20  square  miles.  Their  population  in 
1806  consisted  of  10,000  persons,  of  whom  nearly  one- 
half  were  slaves;  in  1824  the  numbers  were, — 

Males.  Females.  Total. 

Whites      .     .     1,897  2,751  4,648 

Free  coloured          312  410  722 

Slaves       .     .     2,620  2,622  5,242 


Total.     .     4,829            5,783  10,612 
In  1839  the  population  consisted  of, — 

Males.           Females.  Total. 

Whites    .     .     .     1,638            2,428  4,066 

Coloured  and  black  2,086            2,781  4,867 


Total.     .    3,724  5,209  8,933 

The  climate  is  exceedingly  healthy,  and  an  increase  of 
the  population  by  natural  causes  would  certainly  be  ex- 
perienced. The  diminished  number  of  inhabitants  must 
therefore  be  owing  to  emigration,  which,  considering  the 
limited  nature  of  the  employments  offered  in  the  islands, 
must  be  resorted  to  by  the  natives. 

The  value  of  articles  imported  into  and  exported  from 
the  Bermudas  in  each  year  from  1832  to  1839  was  as 
follows  : — 


Years. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Years. 

Impurts. 

Exports. 

1832 

£102,742 

£13,784 

1836 

£116,067 

£21,967 

1833 

86,145 

13,522 

1837 

105,794 

25,945 

1834 

77,925 

8,418 

1838 

113,589 

14,899 

1835 

100,783 

21,353 

1839 

124,884 

21,258 

The  imports  consist  of  a  great  variety  of  British  ma- 
nufactures, with  some  grain  and  flour,  and  miscellaneous 
articles  left  by  vessels  putting  in  for  repairs.  The  islands 
afford  nothing  of  their  own  produce  for  exportation  except 
arrow-root,  the  value  of  which  is  small,  and  ships,  the 
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building  of  which  vas  formerly  more  Buccesifiilly  fol- 
lowed thai)  at  preeeut.  The  number  and  tonnage  of 
vessels  built  in  each  of  the  years  from  1632  to  1839  were 
as  follows  : — ■ 

Sblpi.    ToBi. 


1833 
1B33 

1831. 
183S 


804 

300 


511 


The  difference  between  the  value  of  goods  imported 
and  (hose  esported  is  provided  for  by  the  government 
expenditure  on  account  of  convicts,  about  lOflO  of  whom 
hive  for  some  years  been  employed  in  constructing  forti- 
fications on  the  islands. 

The  shipping  that  entered  and  cleared  from  these 
islands  in  each  of  the  years  from  1832  to  1839  ^as  as 
follows ; — 
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42 

fi.99i 
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16 

1S5 
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IS 
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WEST  INDIA  ISLANDS  AND  SETTLEMENTS. 

General  Description — Names  of  Colonies — Population — Imports 
and  Exports — ^Trade  with  the  United  Kingdom — Shipping- 
Productions — Slave  Trade ;  its  Abolition — Abolition  of  Slavery 
— Compensation  to  Slave-owners — Successful  Reslilt  of  the  Mea- 
sure— General  List  of  the  Colonies  and  Dependencies  of  England ; 
the  Date  and  Mode  of  Acquisition — Population — Forms  of  Go- 
vernment— ^Trade  with  the  United  Kingdom — ^Proportion  which 
it  bears  to  the  whole  Trade  of  the  Kingdom — Colonial  protective 
System ;  its  injurious  Consequences. 

The  dependencies  of  England,  known  under  the  general 
title  "  West  Indies,"  comprise  the  islands  of  Antigua,  Bar- 
bados, Barbuda,  Anguilla,  Dominica,  Grenada  and  the 
Grenadines,  Montserrat,  Nevis,  St.  Christopher,  St.  Lucia, 
St.  Vincent,  Tobago,  Trinidad,  Tortola,  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands and  Jamaica ;  besides  which  there  are  the  district 
of  British  Guiana  on  the  continent  of  South  America,  and 
the  settlement  of  Honduras  in  the  province  of  Yucutan. 

These  colonies  or  plantations  differ  materially  one  from 
the  other  in  their  origin  and  natural  features,  yet  in  their 
relation  to  the  parent  country  they  bear  so  intimate  a 
resemblance  that  it  will  be  convenient  to  class  them  tOr 
gether,  and  to  describe  their  trade  and  productions  under 
one  general  designation,  as  indeed  is  always  the  case  in 
our  custom-house  returns. 

The  different  West  India  colonies  now  subject  to  the 
British  crown  are — 


Name  of  Colony.        ^,^^:,,?l^^ 


Antigua 

1632 

Barbados 

1625 

Barbuda 

1632 

Anguilla 

1650 

Dominica     . 

1763 

Name  of  Colony.         .  Date  of 
'  Acquisitlou. 

Grenada   ....  1763 

The  Grenadines   •      .  1763 

Montserrat     •      .      .  1632 

Nevis 1628 

St.  Christopher    .     .  1623 


—    -^-^ 
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^'™«'^i>\o 

Acquiiitio 

St.  Lucia     . 

.      .      1S03 

.     1855 

.      .      1763 

The  Bahama  Istanil 

,     1639 

.      .      1763 

British  Guiaua    . 

Tfinitlaa      . 

Munduru        .      . 

.      1670 

Toitolaaiidtli 

Virgin 

InlaDila.    . 

The  geographical  poaitinn  of  the  inlands  in  the  above 
list  is  between  10°  and  23°  30'  N.  lat.,  and  between 
59°  30'  and  79°  W.  long. ;  British  Guiana  lies  between 
4°  and  8°  N.  lat.,  and  between  bT  and  60°  W.  long. ; 
HonduiaB  lies  between  16°  30'  and  18°  30'  N.  lat.,  and 
between  88°  and  89°  W.  long. 

The  population  of  each  of  these  several  colonies  and  set- 
tlements, according  to  the  latest  accounts,  is  as  follows : — 


WillK. 

Gu  Lou  red. 

Toi.[- 

Toul. 

Diw. 

Mihi^ 

9tai. 

^u.r 

k™. 

^^ 

p™. 

1P2 

Tho 

~sm 

1S.H1 

ir.«.i 

iH^ 

18.73 

35  412 

HjirlHdo.  .   ,    , 
Blrbud>    ,    .   . 
Anyuilli    .   .   . 

T.tHS 

7.91U 

«.^5 

54.  IK 

^i-z 

lUSi 

'm 

'aji 

V.m 

sioet 

ItUiS 

SAi& 

B,M5 

18.980 

CnoKlFiililhBj 

lEST 

1.S40 

l,Mt 

B,2!l 

a,913 

jo.iu 

10,883 

M.9W 

Uom-ml  .  . 

1^ 

3.M1 

3,S79 

3.7(0 

T.II9 

N.it 

3.968 

7.494 

ShSI-- 

1838 

4.952 

8,433 

6,739 

6,ais 

10,S»1 

11,791 

2S.«IS 

1S3» 

7.043 

G.SU6 

T,03 

14, ITS 

'  -ii.m 

TriLXi : : : 

1K9 

b'M 

ela* 

19,2ftJ 

2u,d;b 

a9[3ss 

1835 

i.m 

7,731 

37  152 

i«8.59a  m.m 

373.405 

133P 

..     1    .. 

1l!s!9 

p,04a 

3,006 

u=.bicB' . ; : 

10.91*1    lo.cs- 

U'.MS 

lulm. 

ailui 

riuDduru  . . . 

^1     'as 

■»rUi.l.Q 

■u.                            Tiri 

820,792 

The  total  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  each 
colony  in  the  years  1832  to  1839,  according  to  custom- 
house returns,  was  as  fallows  : — 
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Colonics. 

1832 

1833                 1 

Import*. 

Kxportt. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

Anti^a    . 

148,830 

169,244 

170,334 

183,285 

Barbados  •      . 

461,308 

285,516 

438,679 

418,351 

Dominica.      • 

35,570 

141,306 

38,421 

119,528 

Grenada  •      . 

111,605 

201,276 

114,179 

281,130 

Jamaica  . 

1,593,317 

2,814,308 

1,519,452 

2,489,797 

Montserrat 

11,067 

21,517 

8,065 

18,885 

Nevis .     . 

28,686 

28,871 

28,030 

44,729 

St  Christopher 

71,981 

101,148 

71,703 

102,378 

St  Lucia  . 

35,958 

51,126 

34,723 

63,510 

St  Vincent    . 

154,274 

255,343 

126,763 

283,170 

Tobago     .     . 

56,399 

118,450 

54,731 

106,589 

Tortola     .      . 

5,932 

33,058 

10,006 

31,105 

Trinidad  .     . 

229,697 

235,657 

287,453 

268,446 

Bahamas  . 

73,807 

68,156 

107,399 

76,614 

Demerara, 

486,380 

1,386,104 

487,229 

1,577,615 

Berbice     .     • ' 
Total      £ 

86,815 

332,933 

70,345 

258,954 

13,591,626 

6,244,013 

3,567,512 

6,324,0S6 

Colonies. 

1834 

1835 

Imports. 

Exports. 

ImiHjrts. 

Exports. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

Antigua   . 

176,076 

371,376 

201,339 

236,861 

Barbados  . 

454,051 

624,685 

505,028 

578,739 

Dominica 

36,858 

110,362 

50,056 

45,624 

Grenada  . 

126,776 

267,998 

114,129 

204,795 

Jamaica    . 

1,589,720 

3,148,797 

2,018,965 

3,094,513 

Muntserrat 

11,026 

36,523 

12,715 

19,249 

Nevis  . 

27,304 

61 ,653 

39,094 

33,575 

St.  Christopher 

R8,214 

137,963 

110,337 

120,141 

St.  Lucia  . 

42,384 

78,513 

51,807 

79, 872 

St.  Vincent    . 

138,337 

307,251 

130.559 

326,678 

Tobago     .      . 

50,446 

106,773 

58,705 

104,274 

Tortola     .     . 

4,756 

39,985 

9,338 

23,215 

Trinidad  . 

252,518 

380,707 

315,850 

370,361 

Bahamas  . 

142,021 

92,802 

125,424 

108,928 

Demerara.     • 

585,260 

1,261,767 

615,106 

1,455,231 

Berbice     . 

Total     i 

67,772 

267,338 

96,013 

315,936 

S 3,793,969 

7,294,493 

4,454,465 

7,117,992 

1. 
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1!.30 

lH3t                  1 

]m|m[t«. 

E>^rt. 

Import". 

I^ipor... 

I7~ 

f. 

i. 

£. 

Andgiu   .     . 

191, sn 

175, SOS 

158,988 

73,019 

Buliadui  .     . 

615,503 

636,853 

627 

017 

787 

344 

Domliiien.      . 

78,2S2 

71 

390 

74 

871 

Grnulrla  .      . 

147^313 

20l,flSO 

130 

709 

204 

833 

Jamaica  .      . 

3,I08,g06 

3,313,670 

1,936 

540 

3,827 

833 

9,31S 

19. 089 

9 

512 

779 

Nevia  .      .      . 

31,511 

34, BBS 

27 

183 

13 

203 

5t  Chrirtaphtr 

9H,311 

145,703 

U8 

271 

133 

310 

St  Lucia .      . 

60,341 

09,040 

86 

741 

74 

185 

SL  Vincent    . 

195,822 

319,480 

179 

115 

37i) 

6'<6 

Tubago     .      . 

73,9i7 

188,971 

69 

763 

113 

S28 

Tort»la     .      . 

15,323 

23,139 

10 

426 

21 

729 

Trinidad  .     . 

469,203 

487,731 

413 

572 

469 

300 

143,211 

8R,091 

100 

113 

108 

840 

Demeraia.      . 

770, R30 

1,585,137 

1,336 

308 

Bertrice    .      . 
Total     f 

110,73*1 

489,012 

157 

183 

371 

436 

5,100,426 

7.P1B,5;7 

S,  030,1193 

7,00(5  ,e28 1 

,,..,.,. 

1638 

183B 

llO|H,lt., 

Kiio.ru. 

Impotu.    1    tlxpiiiif. 

£. 

£. 

i. 

£. 

10e,U39 

378,337 

233,336 

353,700 

Barbado..      . 

117,634 

847.899 

783,775 

686,702 

50,473 

120.021 

41,375 

87,466 

Gtenada  ,     . 

11B,292 

266,277 

99,303 

ia\,u% 

Jamaica   .      . 

1,876,566 

3,399,480 

3,314,430 

3,484,739 

Hontunat      . 

14,655 

S1,31S 

9,336 

21 ,313 

Nevi*  .      .      . 

32,91H 

38,896 

31,757 

32,839 

St.  ChriWophM 

93,130 

180,161 

113,R67 

183,626 

St.  Lucia.     . 

60.143 

83,535 

77.507 

76,184 

St.  Vincait    . 

170,008 

339,023 

189,246 

399,325 

Tobago     .      . 

76,283 

139,171 

72,118 

150,557 

Toriola     ,      . 

10,510 

13,161 

6,200 

15,039 

Trinidad  ,      . 

408,533 

494,  lOT 

465,824 

358.943 

Bahama!  .      . 

134, 4«4 

01,825 

132,906 

83,844 

DBmtrnim.     . 

851,399 

1,331,390 

1,039,B30 

1 ,091 ,582 

Berbice     .      . 
Total     £ 

208,093 

348.346 

178,681 

256,133 

S,042,O2S 

7,973,261 

5,713,936 

8,415,105 
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The  declared  value  of  British  and  Irish  produce  and 
manufactures  exported  to  the  British  West  Indies  in  each 
of  the  fifteen  years,  182*7  to  1841,  was: — 


1827 

£3,583,222 

1832 

£2,439,808 

1837 

£3,456,745 

1828 

3,289,704 

1833 

2,597,589 

1838 

3,393,441 

1829 

3,612,085 

1834 

2,680,024 

1839 

3,986,598 

1830 

2,838,448 

1835 

3,187,540 

1840 

3,574,970 

1831 

2,581,949 

1836 

3,786,453 

1841 

2^504,004 

The  value  of  the  produce  shipped  from  these  colonies 
to  the  United  Kingdom  in  each  of  the  years  1832  to 
1839,  as  computed  by  the  colonial  custom-houses,  was — 


1832 

£5,020,146 

1836 

£6,675,424 

1833 

5,169,878 

1837 

5,947,596 

1834 

6,064,786 

1838 

6,871,138 

1835 

5,728,916 

1839 

5,424,614 

The  number  and  tonnage  of  shipping  employed  in  the 
trade  between  the  British  West  Indies  and  the  United 
Kingdom  in  each  of  the  twenty  years,  from  1822  to 
1841,  was  as  follows  : — 


Inwards. 

Outwards. 

Years. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

1822 

P39 

232,426 

743 

208j099 

1823 

861 

233,790 

842 

232,717 

1824 

899 

244,971 

848 

238,097 

1825 

872 

232,357 

801 

219,431 

1826 

891 

243,448 

907 

251,852 

1827 

872 

243,721 

906 

248,598 

1828 

1,013 

272,800 

1,022 

270,495 

1829 

958 

263,338 

918 

252,992 

1830 

911 

253,872 

868 

240,664 

1831 

904 

249,079 

907 

249,051 

1832 

828 

229,117 

803 

226,105 

1833 

911 

248,378 

875 

241,384 

1834 

918 

246,605 

900 

246,609 
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1835 

fi78 

335,179 

863 

232,864 

1836 

BOO 

237,932 

.  892 

238,915 

1837 

855 

236,468 

913 

344,546 

11)39 

878 

235,495 

894 

243.467 

1939 

748 

196,715 

S4S 

219,652 

1840 

697 

161,731 

856 

222,817 

1841 

677 

174,B7S 

'    809 

311,536 

The  productions  of  these  colonies  are  almost  esclu- 
Bively  sugar,  molasses,  rum,  coflfee,  and  cocoa,  and  pi- 
mento from  Jamaica,  The  products  of  the  sugar-cane 
are  obtained  from  all.  Cuffee  ia  chiefly  grown  in  Jamaica, 
Dominica,  and  Guiana ;  and  cocoa,  the  growth  of  Briltsh 
colonies,  is  almost  exclusively  yielded  by  Trinidad  and 
Grenada.  The  quantities  of  those  important  articles  of 
commerce  imported  from  our  West  India  colonies  into 
the  United  Kingdom  in  each  year,  from  1821  to  1S41, 
were — 


Y«.', 

Sug«. 

M.k»». 

Ruoi. 

€«rr«. 

(■«™. 

RlMWu. 

E 
S 

183S 

l| 

1 

4;fi3;8a6 

MksM 
3,t;3.*5H 

as 

Si 

349.491 
!fc3;683 

^1,141 
430, ISl 

r,SM,l57 
4.7I3.S09 

a9.419;fi93 

aB,9a7,078 

liil 

ia,«si,*fj 
z».903;4£a 

IB  .577 ,888 
17;s8B,flM 
11,483.675 
13,^97,0M 
B,9?7.6dB 

6B4Sk7 
1  ,«l."9*) 

«9.44T 

lb!. 
.3,2aS,90 

3,489.318 
l,B01,»S 
1.366,193 
-iItTO,!*! 

siMslasa 

3.230, W8 
4,026,1:9 

I.OTllsil 

It  appears  from  the  custom-house  atatementa  already 
given  that  a.  great  part  of  the  value  of  the  yearly  harvests 
in  these  colonies,  and  wliich  are  shipped  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  remains  here,  and  constitutes  an  addition  to 
our  capital.     The  balance  thus  remaining  after  the  ship- 
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ments  of  stores  and  manufactures  are  provided  for,  amounts 
to  between  two  and  three  millions  sterling  per  annum, 
and  forms  the  revenues  of  proprietors  and  mortgagees 
resident  in  this  country. 

For  a  long  series  of  years  the  British  parliament  gave 
encouragement  to  the  African  slave-trade,  and  it  required 
a  struggle  of  twenty  years  on  the  part  of  a  band  of  zea- 
lous philanthropists,  at  the  head  of  whom  were  the  vene- 
rable Thomas  Clarkson  and  the  late  Mr.  Wilberforce, 
sufficiently  to  arouse  the  land  to  the  enormity  of  this 
national  sin,  and  to  procure  the  passing  of  a  law  for  its 
abolition.  In  May,  1787,  the  first  committee  was  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  and  publishing  information 
tending  to  the  abolition  of  the  African  slave-trade.  This 
self-constituted  body  consisted  of  Clarkson,  Granville 
Sharp,  Philip  Sansom,  and  nine  more  members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends.  In  the  following  year  numerous 
petitions  against  the  continuance  of  the  traffic  were  pre- 
sented to  Parliament;  motion  after  motion  was  made 
upon  the  subject  in  the  House  of  Commons,  where  year 
after  year  the  minister,  who  seemed  to  command  over- 
whelming majorities  in  favour  of  every  other  measure 
advocated  by  him,  was  out- voted  in  his  advocacy  of  the 
cause  of  humanity ;  and  it  was  reserved  for  the  admi- 
nistration that  succeeded  to  office  on  the  death  of  Mr. 
Pitt  to  carry  through  parliament  a  bill  for  abolishing 
the  African  slave-trade.  The  perfecting  of  this  measure 
by  giving  to  it  the  royal  assent  was  literally  the  last 
parliamentary  act  of  Lord  Grenville's  administration, 
their  seals  of  office  having  been  delivered  up  to  the  king 
on  the  very  same  day  in  which  this  act  was  made  the 
law  of  the  land. 

It  was  at  that  time  confidently  predicted  by  those  who 
had  resisted  this  measure  that  it  must  insure  the  ruin  of 
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our  sugar  colonies.  May  we  not  draw  from  the  signal 
failure  of  this  prediction  a  well-grounded  hope  that  the 
further  measure  of  justice  to  the  negro  perfected  by  the 
abolition  of  slavery  itself  throughout  the  British  domi- 
nions on  the  1st  of  A.ugust,  1838,  will  in  the  end  prove 
as  little  productive  of  evil  to  those  colonies  as  was  the 
measure  of  1807. 

On  the  28th  of  August,  1833,  an  Act  was  passed  for 
the  abolition  of  slavery  throughout  the  British  colonies. 
Under  this  Act  the  name  of  slave  ceased  on  the  1st  of 
August,  1834;  those  who  previously  stood  in  that  relation 
becoming  '*  apprenticed  labourers'*  to  the  persons  who 
had  been  entitled  to  their  services  as  slaves.  This  period 
of  apprenticeship  was  to  continue  in  the  case  of  household 
slaves  until  the  1st  of  August,  18.38,  but  in  the  case  of 
praedial  labourers,  comprising  all  usually  employed  in 
agriculture,  the  apprenticeship  was  to  be  continued  until 
the  Ist  of  August,  1840.  So  strongly,  however,  had  the 
people  of  England  become  convinced  of  the  sinfulness  of 
holding  their  fellow-creatures  in  bondage,  that  even  the 
modified  condition  of  apprenticeship «  although  it  had 
taken  from  the  mast^  all  the  more  hateful  attributes  of 
ownership,  was  intolerable  to  them;  and  a  degree  of 
moral  compulsion  was  used  under  which  the  colonial 
legislatures  were  induced  to  anticipate  the  period  of  per- 
fect freedom,  and  the  labouring  population  throughout 
our  West  India  colonies  were  admitted  to  the  full  rights 
of  citizenship  on  the  1st  of  August,  1838. 

This  glorious  act  of  raising  770,000  human  beings 
from  a  condition  in  which  they  were  legally  considered 
as  chattels,  and  could  be  bought  and  sold  as  so  many 
beasts  of  burden,  to  a  state  of  equality  before  the  law 
with  their  former  owners,  was  bought  for  them  at  the 
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price  of  twenty  millions  sterling  by  the  British  nation, 
who  thus  gave  unquestionable  testimony  to  their  feelings 
of  genuine  philanthropy,  while  they  proved  their  sense 
of  justice  by  compensating  those  who  would  otherwise 
have  suffered  individually  for  the  expiation  of  a  national 
sin. 

The  number  of  slaves  in  respect  of  whom  their  owners 
received  compensation  by  means  of  this  parliamentary 
grant  of  twenty  millions  was  770,280,  of  whom  35,742 
belonged  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,. 4026  to  Bermuda, 
and  66,613  to  Mauritius.  The  remaining  663,899  were 
located  in  the  several  West  India  colonies.  The  number 
of  slaves  in  each  colony,  with  the  average  rates  of  com- 
pensation awarded  to  their  former  owners,  and  the 
amount  of  money  thus  distributed  to  the  several  colonies, 
were  as  follows : — 

Compensation  Apportioied. 


Colonies.       Number  of  Slaves. 

Average  Rates. 

Total  Amotmt 

£. 

«. 

d. 

£. 

Antigiia  • 

29,121 

14 

12 

3 

425,547 

BahamaB 

10,086 

12  14 

4 

128,296 

Barbados 

83,150 

20 

13 

8 

1,719,980 

Dominica     .      • 

14,175 

19 

^8 

9 

275,547 

Grenada.      .      . 

23,638 

26 

1 

4 

616,255 

Guiana  . 

82,824 

51 

17 

1 

4,294,989 

Honduras     . 

1,901 

53 

6 

9 

101,399 

Jamaica. 

311,070 

19 

15 

4 

6,149,937 

Montserrat  • 

6,401 

16 

3 

7 

103,556 

Nevis 

8,815 

17 

2 

7 

151,006 

St.  Christopher  • 

19,780 

16 

13 

0 

329,393 

St.  Lucia     • 

13,291 

25 

3 

4 

334,495 

St.  Vincent . 

22^266 

26 

10 

7 

590,779 

Tobago  . 

11,589 

20 

3 

7 

233,875 

Trinidad 

20,657 

50 

1 

1 

1,033,992 

Virgin  Islands  • 

5,135 
663,899 

14 

2  11 

72,638 

Total    .      . 

24 

18 

11 

16,561,684 
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A  large  part  of  this  compcnsatioii'inoDej  was  applied 
to  tbe  estinction  of  mortgage-debts  owing  to  mErchantE 
in  Eogtand,  and  waa  thus  doubly  advuntageotiB  lo  the 
planters,  who  were  thereby  freed  from  obligations  ex- 
tremely onerouB,  and  which  in  various  ways  intercepted 
the  bene6ta  of  ownership. 

The  different  rales  of  compensation  awarded  to  the 
slave-owtiers  in  the  several  coluiiiee,  and  whieh  varied 
from  12/,  14j.  id.  per  head  in  the  Bahamas  to  53/.  6t.  Qd. 
in  the  colony  of  Honduras,  were  proportioned  to  the  ave- 
rage sale  value  of  slaves  in  the  various  colonies  during 
the  years  between  1822  and  1830,  the  compensation 
amounting  lo  a  small  fraction  below  45  per  cent,  of  such 
sale  value.  It  must  not  be  imagined  that  the  nation 
having  thus  paid  only  that  proportion  of  the  value,  the 
former  owners  were  losers  of  tlie  remaininc  proportion 
of  55  per  cent.  During  the  continuance  of  slavery,  if  an 
owner  sold  the  labourers  from  his  plantation,  he  had  no 
labour  market  whence  to  hire  substitutes  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  his  estate,  and,  practically,  the  value  of  land  in  the 
sugar  colonics  resided  in  the  negroes  attached  to  it;  but 
when  the  genera!  measure  of  emancipation  was  perfected 
this  state  of  things  was  altogether  changed;  the  former 
owners  had  among  them  the  same  number  of  laboitrera 
whose  services  they  might  engage,  the  difference  to  them 
being  simply  this,  that  with  45  per  cent,  of  the  former 
exchangeable  value  of  the  labourers  in  their  pockets, 
and  relieved  from  all  necessity  of  providing  for  their 
wants  in  sickness,  infirmity,  and  old  age,  they  had  to 
support  them  by  means  of  daily  wages  paid  to  the  uble- 
bodied  for  services  performed,  the  rate  of  'which  wages 
nnitl  be  regulated  as  in  every  other  coimtry  by  the  supply 
and  the  demand.  It  was  a  favourite  plea  with  those 
who  were  opposed   In  the  abolition  of  slavery  that  th( 
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expenses  of  the  planters  in  supporting  the  old  and  the 
infant,  and  the  sickly,  while  they  had  the  services  only 
of  those  among  the  population  who  were  healthy,  and  of 
ages  during  which  labour  was  practicable,  amounted  to 
at  least  as  much  as  the  wages- they  would  have  to  pay  if 
the  institution  of  slavery  were  abolished ;  and  if  there 
were  any  true  foundation  for  such  a  plea,  unquestionably 
the  law  which,  in  placing  them  in  those  altered  circum- 
stances, provided  the*  employers  with  so  large  a  fund  out 
of  which  to  pay  their  labourers,  bestowed  upon  the  former 
a  very  important  boon. 

It  could  not  reasonably  be  expected  that  a  great  social 
revolution,  such  as  the  act  of  emancipation,  brought  about 
in  these  colonies,  would  pass  unaccompanied  by  some  in- 
convenience, and  that  time  would  not  be  required  in 
order  to  the  right  adjustment  of  things  between  the  dif- 
ferent classes  under  such  altered  circumstances.  The 
inconveniences  which  have  arisen  proved,  however,  much 
less'  formidable  than  the  most  sanguine  friends  to  the 
measure  of  emancipation  ventured  to  expect ;  and  what- 
ever those  inconveniences  were,  they  are  fast  disappear- 
ing. The  conduct  of  the  emancipated  negroes  has  been 
most  exemplary.  The  heaviest  charge  brought  against 
them  is  that  of  demanding  exorbitant  rates  of  wages,  a 
charge  which  calls  for  no  word  of  refutation,  since  it  must 
be  out  of  their  power  to  enforce  it,  or  to  insist  upon  any 
payment  beyond  that  which  circumstances  render  equit- 
able. It  is  no  more  in  their  power  than  it  is  in  the 
power  of  the  farm-labourer  or  the  hand-loom  weaver  in 
England  to  fix  the  rate  of  wages. 

The  very  great  difference  in  the  sale-value  of  slaves 
observable  in  the  different  colonies  previous  to  emanci- 
pation was  chiefly  the  result  of  a  law  passed  for  the 
registration   of  slaves,  and  which  forbad  their  transfer 
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from  one  colony  to  another, — a  measure  framed  in  a 
beneficent  spirit,  but  the  wisdom  of  which  was  very  ques- 
tionable. In  the  Bahamas,  where  the  slave  population 
was  redundant,  labour  was  necessarily  cheap,  and  the 
value  oi  those  by  whom  it  must  be  performed  was  low. 
In  Guiana,  on  the  other  hand,  and  in  Trinidad,  where 
there  was  an  abundance  of  fertile  land  to  be  reclaimed, 
the  number  of  labourers  was  quite  inadequate,  and  their 
value  proportionally  high.  There  would  have  been  great 
advantage  to  the  owners,  and,  under  proper  regulations, 
no  hardship  upon  the  negroes,  to  have  removed  them 
from  places  where  their  labour  was  not  needed  to  colo- 
nies where  it  could  be  profitably  employed.  Since  the 
measure  of  freedom  has  been  consummated,  such  changes 
have  been  made  to  a  great  extent,  and  with  mutual  ad- 
vantage to  both  classes. 

The  inhabitants  of  Antigua,  in  which  island  there  was 
an  abundance  of  labourers,  so  that  their  average  sale- 
value  between  1822  and  1830  was  only  32/.  I2s.  lOrf. 
per  head,  quickly  perceived  the  advantages  they  might 
draw  from  the  measure  of  1833,  and  by  an  act  of  the 
island  legislature  granted  immediate  emancipation  to 
their  slaves,  without  subjecting  them  to  the  intermediate 
step  of  apprenticeship.  This  island  is  most  of  all  the 
West  India  colonies  dependent  upon  the  seasons  for  the 
abundance  of  its  crops,  since  there  is  not  in  the  whole  of 
its  area  a  stream  or  spring  of  water  to  be  found.  With 
this  fact  in  view  it  will  be  seen  from  the  following  figures 
that  its  harvests  have  not  fallen  short  by  reason  of  this 
act  of  its  legislature. 

The  quantities  of  sugar,  molasses,  and  mm  imported 
into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Antigua  in  each  of  the 
ten  years,  from  1832  to  1841,  were  as  follows: — 
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Sugar. 

Molasses. 

Bom. 

Years. 

CwtB. 

Cwts. 

•  Galls. 

1832 

143,336 

57,889 

29,173 

1833 

129,519 

67,181 

34,932 

1834 

257,177 

87,882 

71,445 

1835 

174,818 

75,985 

67,051  • 

1836 

135,482 

54,370 

7,731 

1837 

62,170 

26,993 

11,538 

1838 

203,043 

97,614 

29,171 

1839 

222,689 

104,034 

55,958 

1840 

203,071 

96,117 

75,592 

1841 

144,103 

75,551 

14,906 

The  following  statement  exhibits  at  one  view  the  names 
of  our  colonial  possessions  and  dependencies,  with  the 
exception  of  our  Indian  empire,  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe ;  the  form  of  government  established  in  each ;  its 
population,  and  the  value  of  its  trade  with  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1839,  the  latest  year  for  which  the  accounts 
are  at  present  accessible.     [See  pages  434  and  435.] 

The  importance  to  the  United  Kingdom  of  the  trade 
which  it  carries  on  with  its  colonies  and  dependencies  in 
the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  when  compared  with  that 
which  it  carries  on  with  the  whole  world,  including  those 
colonies,  will  be  seen  from  the  following  statement, 
wherein  is  shown  the  real  value  of  the  products  of  Bri- 
tish industry  exported  to  the  world  at  large,  and  of  the 
part  exported  to  our  colonies,  together  with  the  number 
and  tonnage  of  the  shipping  employed  in  prosecuting  the 
trade,  during  each  of  the  ten  years,  from  1832  to  1841 : — 
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A  Statkmkkt  of  the  Date  and  Mode  of  Aequbition«  the  Form  of  Ooverameiit,  and  the 
the  Britiih  Crown,  together  with  the  Amoant  of  its  Trade  with  Uie  UnM 


Name  of  Ck>loDy. 


EuBOPX : — 
Gibraltar    .     . 
Malta  and  Gozo 
Ionian  Islands 
Heligoland      . 

Asia:— 
Ceylon  .     .     . 


Australasia  :— 
New  South  Wales 

Van  Diemen's  Land 
Western  Australia 
South  Australia 
NewZeailand  . 

Africa  : — 
Mauritius  .     . 
Cape  of  Good  Hope 
Sierra  Leone  . 

Gambia  .  . 
Gold  Coast .  . 
Fernando  Po  . 

America  : — 
Lower  Canada 
Upper  Canada 
New  Brunswick 
Nova  Scotia     . 
Cape  Breton    . 
Prince  Edward's  Island 
Newfoundland 
Antigua      .     . 
Barbados  .     . 
Dominica  .     . 
Grenada     .     . 
Jamaica      .     . 
Montserrat 
Nevis    .     .     . 
St.  Christopher 
St.  Lucia    .     . 
St.  Vincent 
Tobago ,     .     . 
Virgin  Islands. 
Anguilla    .     . 
Trinidad    .     . 
British  Guiana 


Bahamas  . 
Bermudas  . 
Honduras  . 


Date  and  Mode 

of  its  Acquisition, 

whether  by  Capture, 

by  Ceteion,  or  by 

Settlement. 


Capture   .  .  1704 

Ditto  .     .  .  1800 

Cession     .  .1814 

Ditto   .     .  .  1814 

Capitulation  .  1796 

Settlement  .  1787 

Ditto  .     .  .  1803 

Ditto  .     .  .  1829 

Ditto  .     .  .  1836 

Ditto    .     .  .  1839 

Capitulation.  1810 

Ditto  .     .  .  1806 

Settlement  .  1787 


Ditto  . 
Ditto  . 
Ditto   . 


1631 
1661 
1827 


Population 

aooordmgpto 

the  latest 

Census  or 

Return. 


1834  15,008 

1839  121,938 

1840  223.349 
About  3,000 

1835  1,241325 

1841  128,718 

1838  45.764 

1839  S.154 

1840  15.040 
Unknown. 


Capitulation  I  1759 
and  Cession  3  1763 
Seitlemeufi  So<m 

n\?  •    •  I  '^^^  \ 

l»>ttO     .        .   >  disco-   5 

Ditto  .  .1  very  in 
Ditto  .  .;  1*97. 
Ditto  .  .  .  1632 
Ditto  .  .  .  1625 
Cession  .  .  1763 
Ditto  .  .  .  1763 
Capitulation  .  1655 
Settlement  .  1632 
Ditto  .  .  .  1628 
Ditto  .  .  .  1623 
Capitulation  .  18U3 
Cession  .  .  1763 
Ditto  .  .  .  1763 
Settlement  .  1666 
Ditto  .  .  .1650 
Capitulation  .  1797 
Ditto  .     .     .  1803 


Settlement  .  1639 
Ditto  .  .  .  1609 
Cession     .     .  1670 


1839 
1839 
1839 

1839 


1836 
1839 
1840 

1838 

1841 

1836 

1832 

1829 

1833 

1837 

1824 

1836 

1838 

1838 

1839 

1831 

1839 

18:i5 

1824 

1837 

1833 

1839 
1839 
1839 


135,197 

143,271 

39.133 

4.495 


572.227 

407.696 

75.271 

178,237 1 

47.033 
74.705 
35.412 

102.605 
18.660 
20.994 

373,405 
7,119 

22.482 
14179 
27.122 
11.748 
7,731 
3.666 
89.328 
96,424 

23.048 
8.933 
7335 


Form  of  GoTemBMBt, 
whether  having  Lmlaiire 

Assemblies,  or  beiiig 
governed  directly  by  Oraen 
from  the 

Home  GoTeranent. 


Under  homegoveninieDt 

Ditto 

Legislative  bodies  .    • 
Under  home  goremment 

Ditto 

Governor  and  LegiiU- 
tive  Council   .    *   • 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

•     .     • 

Under  home  governmeat 

Ditto 

Ditto,  and  Executive  ud 
Legislative  Council  • 
Home  government  .   • 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 

Legislitive  bodies  .    • 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Home  governmetit  •    • 
Legislative  bodies   .    • 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Home  government  .    • 
Ditto    and    Legislative 

Council      .     .    .    • 
Legislative  bodies  .    • 

Ditto 

Home  government  and 

LocalMagistrates* 
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ilation,  aeoordini;  to  the  latest  Census,  of  each  Colony  or  Foreign  Possessioa  of 
{dom.  and  the  Shipping  employed  therein,  in  the  year  1839. 


TRADE  WITH  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 


Value  of 


Iinpoits. 


1,170.702 

125^338 

64,010 


Exports. 


No  returns  . 
Ditto .  .  . 
Ditto .     .     . 


No  returns. 


Shipi^ng. 


Inwards. 


Ships. 

117 
33 
60 


Tonnage. 

25.920 

5,667 

8.215 

No  returus. 


:Iuded  with  the  accounts  of  British  India. 


.800,064 


309,771 
623.705 

179,283 


,440,249 


995,557 


601,003 
591 ,004 

120,844 


1,758,609 


re 


83 
66 

127 


2.148 


23.480 


23,523 
11,766 

33.437 


709,846 


Outwards. 


Ships. 

260 

152 

28 


233 


46 

89 

151 


1.843 


Tonnage. 

43.665 

30,835 

4.261 


93,945 


13.567 
21,452 

37,944 


606)436 


,797,517 


5.424.614 


r48 


196.715 


848 


219,652 


u2 
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Occaskm  is  somethnes  taken  by  the  advocates  of  a 
protective  system  to  point  oot  the  actual  and  compara- 
tive magnitude  of  our  colonial  trade,  in  proof  of  the  prac- 
tical wisdom  of  their  doctrine.  The  chief  productions  of 
our  colonies  are  favoured  in  the  home  market  by  means 
of  differential  duties;  and  it  is  affirmed  that  by  this 
means  we  carry  on  a  larger  export  trade  than  we  should 
do  if  a  preference  were  not  thus  given  to  a  part  of  our 
customers ;  an  assertion  which  it  would  be.  difficult  to 
prove. 

Let  us,  in  order  to  test  the  wisdom  of  this  system  of 
preferences,  take  what  will  be  considered  the  most  im- 
portant article  of  colonial  production,  sugar,  and  inquire 
shortly  what  is  the  effect  to  the  kingdom  generally,  and 
to  the  sugar  colonies,  of  the  virtual  monopoly  of  the 
home  market  given  to  them  by  our  tariff. 

First,  we  are  made  to  pay  for  the  sugar  consumed  in 
the  United  Kingdom  more  than  we  need  to  pay  by  an 
amount  exceeding  the  value  of  all  the  goods  which  we 
manufacture  for  the  West  India  colonies ;  it  will  hardly  be 
said  that  this  is  a  profitable  trade  for  us,  whatever  it  may 
be  for  the  colonies.  It  might  be  some  consolation  to  us 
to  know  that  the  excessive  price  which  sve  thus  pay 
benefited  in  a  proportionate  degree  those  to  whom  it  is 
paid.  But  is  this  so?  If  the  milHons  of  money  for 
which  we  thus  tax  ourselves  did  go  to  swell  the  profits 
of  the  planters,  how  is  it  that  this  undue  rate  does  not 
stimulate  production,  an  effect  which  excessive  pro6ts 
never  fail  to  have  ?  It  is  neither  wise,  reasonable,  nor 
just,  that  the  people  of  England  should,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, be  thus  heavily  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  any 
class  of  our  fellow-subjects,  however  respectable;  but 
when  we  see  that,  notwithstanding  the  heavy  burden  we 
thus  take  upon  ourselves,  the  planters  are  continually 
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lamenting  over  their  ruined  condition,  what  words  can 
we  find  adequately  to  describe  our  folly  ? 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  differential  duty  upon  sugar 
were  abolished,  and  that  we  no  longer  had  to  pay  a  mo- 
nopoly price  for  that  which  we  use,  and  it  is  certain 
that  our  consumption  must  very  greatly  increase.  To 
supply  our  wants  we  must  have  recourse  to  other  mar- 
kets, and  in  payment  for  our  importations  must  send  to 
the  producers  that  alone  which  we  have  to  offer,  the  pro- 
ducts of  our  industry,  our  manufactures.  The  people  of 
England  would  clearly  be  gainers  by  this  change,  since 
they  would  either  have  more  sugar  in  return  for  an  equal 
amount  of  labour;  or  they  would  retain  more  of  the 
products  of  their  toil  to  exchange  elsewhere  for  other 
conveniences  or  luxuries. 

Let  us,  secondly,  inquire  what  the  effect  would  be  to 
the  English  sugar  colonists  if  we  thus  placed  them  upon 
a  footing  of  equality  with  the  Brazils  and  Cuba.  They 
would  possibly  grow  less  sugar,  although  that  is  very  doubt- 
ful, since  we  might  experience  in  this  case,  as  in  most 
other  cases  is  experienced,  the  beneficial  effect  of  compe- 
tition in  lessening  the  cost  of  production.  But  suppose 
this  result  were  to  happen,  it  could  only  be  that  they 
found  some  other  employment  for  their  land  and  labour 
that  would  be  more  beneficial,  and  this  would  be  no  hard- 
ship to  them.  Does  any  one  suppose  that  the  land  in 
those  prolific  settlements  would  be  left  waste,  or  that  the 
labourers  would  live  in  idleness  ? 

It  cannot  be  necessary  to  pursue  further  an  inquiry 
which  has  been  so  frequently  discussed  in  these  pages. 
During  the  very  few  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the 
first  volume  of  this  work  was  offered  to  the  notice  of  the 
public,  the  cause  of  commercial  freedom,  which  is  the 
cause  of  human  progress,  has  made  more  rapid  strides 
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than  its  most  sanguine  disciple  tlien  dared  to  expect 
The  system  of  restrictions  and  preferences  so  stoutly  ad- 
vocated and  maintained,  and  in  support  of  which  such 
signal  party  triumphs  have  been  achieved,  at  length  is 
drawing  to  its  end.  The  hands  even  to  which  it  looked 
for  support  have  assisted  towards  its  downfall,  and,  like 
all  falling  bodies,  its  descent  will  become  more  and  more 
rapid  until  it  shall  cease  to  have  existence. 
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Accumulation  of  Wealth. — ^The  fact 
of  accumulation  of  national  wealth 
shown  in  the  outlay  of  enormous 
masses  of  capital  for  the  execution  of 
plans  to  facilitate  locomotion,  iii. 
117.  National  expenditure  of  periods 
of  war  and  peace  compared,  in  proof 
of  great  increase  of  accumulated 
wealth  in  the  nation,  iii.  118.  Ad- 
vantages  that  would  have  followed 
Arom  avoiding  the  French  and  Ame- 
rican wars,  iii.  119,  120. 

Accumulated  capital  to  be  distin- 
guished from  current  expenditure,  iii. 
149-151. 

— —  Objects  chosen  for  investments  of 
accumulated  wealth,  iii.  149-169. 

Addington,  Mr.,  his  testimony  in  Ikvour 
of  a  nee  importation  of  foreign  grain, 
ii.  330. 

Africa,  remarks  on  the  amount  of  ex- 
ports to,  ii.  111.  Slave  trade  still 
carried  on ;  its  baleful  effects,  ii.  118. 

Value  of  exjMrts  to,  ii.  lOS-104. 

(See  Dependencies  in  Africa.) 

Anghanistan,  invasion  of,  prosecuted 
without  the  sanction  of  the  Court  of 
Directors;  not  an  Indian  war;  inju- 
rious in  its  consequences  to  the  Com- 
pany, and  to  the  British  Empire,  iii. 
341. 

Agriculture. — A  nomeroua  people  can 
never  be  dependent  on  toe  soil  of 
other  countries  for  suppUes  of  food ; 
to  supply  the  United  Kingdom  with 
wheat  alone  would  emplov  more  than 
double  the  shipping  wnich  at  present 
enters  its  ports;  rapid  progress  in 
population  requires  equal  progress 
in  production  ot  food,  i.  148-146. 
Quantities  of  wheat  imported  from 
foreign  countries  from  1801  to  18S5, 


i.  146, 147.    AgricuUnrists  have  con- 
tinued to  embark  capital  in  culture  of 
the  soil;  increase  of  agricultural  fa- 
milies,  compared   wiu   increase  of 
total  number  of  fiunilies  in  the  king- 
dom, has  been  small ;  Sir  H.  Davy^s 
diemical  researches  rendered  essen- 
tial services  to  agriculture ;  bones  of 
wild  cattle  of  South  America  imported 
for  manure  ;  great  extent  of  agricul- 
tural  improvements    negatives   the 
notion  of  continual  losses,  i.  148, 149. 
Low  prices  have  stimulated  to  exer- 
tion ;  deficiency  of  statistics  of  agri- 
culture in  this  kingdom,  150.    ^- 
tistical  account  of  Kotland,  showing 
the  progress  of  improvement;  the 
advantage  of   procuring   similar  re- 
cords in  England,  151-164.    Table  of 
indosure  bills;    imp(nrt  and  export 
of  wheat  and  meal,  and  prices,  from 
1760  to  1835,  with  remarks,  i.  154-161. 
Earl  Fitzwilliam  quoted  on  increased 
extent   and  produce   of  land,  168. 
Draininff  of  fens  of  Cambridg^hire, 
and  proauoe  of  wheat  instead  of  oats, 
163.     Report  of  committee  on  agri- 
cultural distress  in  1821,  164.    Agri- 
cultural labourers  have  experienced 
improvement,  and  rent  has  doubled 
since  1790.  164,  165.    Dispute  con- 
cerning profitable   employment    of 
more  capital  in  agriculture.  167.    In- 
fluence of  changes  in  the  currency, 
168, 169.    Number  of  acres  farong&t 
into  cultivation  since  1760, 170,  171. 
Mr.  Couling's  tabular  statement  of 
acres  in  cultivation,  culturable,  and 
waste  in  the  United  Kingdom,  178- 
179.    Could  all  the  culturable  land 
be  brought  into  profitable  use,  the 
pcodooe  of  food  might  aolBoe  tot 
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more  than  eight  millioiiB  of  addi- 
tioiial  population,  i.  179.    Produce 
of  land  in  Wales  not  half  of  its  capa- 
bility, with    superior  culture,   179. 
Pkodnce  of  land  in  England  might  be 
doubled  by  better  ctdtivation,  180. 
Pkoportion  of  labourers  to  occupiers 
of  land,  180, 181 .    Proportion  of  the  ' 
whole  soil  in  meadow  and  pasture 
about  three-fifths ;  question  whether  ■ 
the  number  of  horses  and  extent  of  \ 
pasture.land  are  reduced  by  establish- 
ment of  rail-roads,  182, 183.  I 

Agriculture.— Exaggen^ed  statement ' 
of  Parliamentary  Committee  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  reduction  of  the  number 
of  horses  through  the  establishment  of 
railways,  i.  184.  Number  of  horses 
kept,  and  of  persons  assessed  for  tax 
thereon,  in  1821  and  1833,  185, 186. 

— ^-  Comparative  table  of  numbers  em. 
ployed  in  agriculture  and-  trades, 
i.  51-53. 

-^—  Decrease  in  proportion  of  the  agri- 
cultural class,  i.  52. 

— ^—  Table  of  males  20  years  of  age 
compared  as  to  numbers  employed 
in  a^culture,  i.  53.  Agricultural 
class  in  Ireland  more  than  double  the 
proportion  in  England,  i.  58.  Com- 
parative proportion  of  occupiers  and 
labourers  in  England  and  Ireland, 
i.  58.  Quantity  of  grain  furnished 
by  Ireland,  i.  58.  No  precise  inform- 
ation exists  as  to  the  produce  of  the 
soil  of  this  kingdom,  i.  59.  Number 
of  families  occupied  in  production  of 
food  in  Ireland,  i.  60. 

— -—  Table  of  comparative  numbers  em- 
ployed in  agriculture,  manufoctures, 
and  trades  in  each  county,  i.  55. 
Numerical  order  of  each  county  in 
this  respect,  i.  56. 

— —  Comparative  classification  of  the 
population  of  France  as  to  division 
of  the  soil,  i.  73.' 

— —  Agricultural  and  other  classes,  i. 
71-75. 

— —  Proprietors  of  the  soil  in  great 
prosperity  during  French  war,  owing 
to  high  price  of  agricultural  produce, 
i.  188.  Number  of  sheep  and  quan- 
tity of  wool  produced  in  1828,  i.  199, 
200. 

— —  Advantages  to,  by  opening  canals, 
ii.  24. 

— —  Population  of  England  fest  over- 
taking capability  of  soil  to  supply 
food,  ii.  95-97. 

— —  Incapability  of  soil  of  England  to 
supply  sufficient  food  for  increase  of 
population,  ii.  95.    Impossibility  of 


continuing  restrictioiis  on  foreign 
trade  in  com  for  the  supposed  benefit 
of  the  proprietOTs  of  the  soil,  ii.  96, 97. 

Agriculture. — ^Wages  of  fium-servants 
in  various  parts  of  Eoitme,  ii.  263. 

-— —  Impolitic  and  evil  effects  of  prO' 
tective  system  in  the  imposition  of 
high  duUes  on  foreign  spirits,  ixi.  59. 

Rural  population  has  not  increased 

in  the  same  proportion  as  other 
classes,  iii.  12. 

Haifa  million  of  money  invested 

by  Earl  of  Leicester  in  improvements, 
lu.  134. 

■  Increased  amount  of  capital  fn. 
vested  in  live  stock,  iii.  I^k.  Capital 
might  be  advantageously  invested  in 
draining  and  scientific  improvements 
of  the  soil;  removal  ot  legislative 
restrictions  on  trade  in  agncultnial 
produce  would  encourage  investment 
of  capital  for  agricoltund  improve- 
ments, iii.  169. 

Proportion  of  population  engaged 

in,  iii.  1. 

(See  Horses,  Sheep,  Wool,  Wool- 
len Manufkcture.) 

Alison,  Sheriff,  evidence  as  to  preva. 
lence  of  drunkenness  in  Glasgow, 
iii.  245. 

Almanacs,  neat  increase  in  the  number 
published  on  reduction  of  duty  on 
paper  in  1836,  iii.  74. 

America,  United  States. — ^Proportion 
between  sexes  of  white  population  in 
1820,  i.  16. 

Number   of  emigrants   to,  from 

1820  to  1834,  i.  128.  Emigrants  to 
New  York,  129. 

Crevrs  of  American  vessels  more 

abstinent  from  ardent  spirits  than 
English,  (See  St.  Lawrence,)  i.  133. 

United  States,  the  principal  cus- 
tomer for  British  linen  goods,  i.  270. 

r  Railroads  in,  made  of  imported 

iron,  ii.  6. 

Railways  in  United  Sutes,  ii.  74, 

75,  76. 

Hosiery    shipped     largely    from 

Saxony  to  United  States,  ii.  200. 

Benefit  of  trade  with  United  States 

during  war  with  Napoleon,  ii.  145. 

Progress  of  trade  of  United  States, 

ii.  189,  190.  Capital  yields  higher 
interest  in,  ii.  190. 

Table  of  imports  and  exports  in 

1801-1836,  ii.  191. 

Value  of  exports  to,  ii.  102,  104, 

105 rSee  Colonies.) 

•— ^  Table  of  proportions  of  tonnage 
employed  in  import  and  export 
trade,  li.  188. 
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America. — Importance  of  possessinff  the 
colonies  or  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick,  iii.  322. 

More  than  25  millions  of  British 

capital  invested  in  public  undertak- 
ings, iii.  165. 

Public  revenue  and  expenditure ; 

financial  state  unparalleled  among 
the  great  nations  of  Europe;  succes- 
sive reductions  of  national  debt ;  ex- 
tinction of  it  in  1834;  difficulty  of 
■disposing  of  surplus  income ;  revenue 
almost  wholly  derived  from  import 
duties  and  sale  of  land ,  ii.  353.  Amount 
of  receipts  and  appropriations  from 
1815  to  1836;  amount  of  revenue 
collected  for  purposes  of  each  State, 
355. 

Anderson,  Dr. — ^Experiments  proving 
necessity  for  attention  to  form  in  con- 
structing measures  for  grain,  ii.  91. 

Annuities. — Ck>nver8ion  of  perpetual 
into  terminable ;  incorrectness  of  ta- 
bles adopted  for  the  purpose,  and 
great  consequent  loss  to  the  public, 
li.  296-298. 

Antigua,  Island  of,  has  no  stream  or 
spring  of  water,  iii.  431.  Quantities 
of  sugar,  molassies,  rum,  exported, 
432. 

Army  expenditure. — (See  War. ) 

Artisans,  English,  have  more  energy 
uod  skill  meok  those  of  France  and 
Germany,  iii.  2. 

— —  Prohibited,  previous  to  1825,  from 
leaving  the  country,  i.  318. 

Arts,  Fine,  increased  encouragement  to« 
caused  by  increase  of  wealth,  iii.  4. 

Asia,  value  of  exports  to,  ii.  102, 104, 
105. — (See  Ck)lonies,  Dependencies.) 

Ashton,  Mr.  Thomas,  his  beneficent  im- 
provement of  the  condition  and  dwell- 
ings of  his  workpeople,  iii.  6. 

Babbaor,  Mr.,  table  of  prices  of  goods 
manufactured  in  Birmmgham,  i.  294. 

Construction  of  his  calculating  ma- 
chine required  perfect  tools,  i.  813. 

Baines,  Mr.,  his  work  on  the  cotton 
manufacture  auoted,  iii.  79,  80. 

Banca,  Island  of,  its  mines  of  tin  sup- 
ply China  and  India,  i.  330. 

Bulks,  coBunercial,  facilitate  opera- 
tions  of  foreign  trade,  ii.  94. 

Baptisms,  registered  table  of,  from 
1801  to  1830, 1.31.  Table  of  the  annual 
proportion  of  baptism#,  burials,  and 
manriages,  in  each  county,  1796  to 
1830,  i.  82. 

Bartholomew's,  St.,  Hospital,  numbers 
admitted,  1790-1834,  and  proportion 
of  deaths,!.  41,42. 


Beans,  quantities  imported  into  Eng- 
land from  Ireland,  li.  81,  82. 

Beer. — Quantity  consumed  in  England 
and  Wales,  with  rates  and  produce  of 
dntvin  1801  1829,  iii.  65 

Duty  on  beer  same  in  Scotland  as 

England;  no  duty  charged  on  beer  in 
Ireland,  iii.  66.  Since  1707  brewers 
of  beer  obliged  to  take  out  licence, 
iii.  66. 

Tax  repealed  in  1830 ;  consump- 
tion v«ry  inconsiderable  in  Scotland, 
iii.  66. 

Behn,  Mrs.,  anecdote  illustrating  im- 
proved change  of  public  manners 
since  her  novels  were  written,  iii. 
241. 

Belgium,  railways  in,  ii.  73,  74. 

Advantage  of  means  for  ascertain- 
ing amount  of  agricultural  produce, 
iii.  29. 

Bengal,  imports  and  exports,  iii.  347. 

Berlin. — Napoleon's  decree,  declaring 
the  ports  of  Britain  to  be  in  a  state  of 
blockade,  ii.  146. 

Bermudas,  or  Somers'  Islands,  situation, 
iii.  417;  area,  population,  climate, 
imports,  exports,  418.  Shipping,  ton- 
nage, 419. 

— —  Convicts  sent  thither  since  1824, 
i.  142. 

Billsof  Mortality— (See  Deaths.) 

Births. — ^Proportions  of,  in  various  Eu- 
ropean countries  and  America,  i.  21. 

Illegitimate,  proportion  to  legiti- 
mate, in  various  countries,  i.  21. 

F^portionate  decrease  of  births 

with  the  advance  of  civilisation,  i.  22. 

Proportionate  number   of  births 

not  a  test  of  condition  of  population, 
i.  22. 

Decreasing  in  proportion  to  the 

amount  of  population,  i.  25.  A 
lane  proportion  of  birtiis  not  a  sure 
indication  of  the  general  prosperity 
of  a  population,  i.  25. 

Ajinual  average  number  in  Lon- 
don, 1791-1820,  i.  38. 

Birmingham,  progressive  increase  of 
population,  1801-1831 ;  doubled  in 
80  years,  i.  293.  Increase  of  build- 
ings, 294.  Progressof  hardware  mau- 
facture,  294,  &c. 

Number  of  steam  engines  em- 
ployed, iii.  162, 163. 

Blackheath.— Oommon  occurrence  of 
robberies  and  murders  there  in  former 
times,  iii.  176. 

Board  of  Control,  East  India,  nature 
and  operation  of ;  absolute  powera 
committed  to  the  President,  iii. 
Sftl-858. 

u3 
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Bog*  in  Ireland,  draining  of,  reeom- 
mended  to  employ  tiie  poor,  ii.  32. 

Bombay,  importa  and  exports,  ship- 
ping uid  tonnage,  iii.  347-349. 

Bone*  of  a^e  of  South  America  im- 
pmted  for  manore,  i.  149. 

Bowring,  Dr.,  quotation  of  Report 
on  commercial  relations  of  France,  ii. 
3,4. 

Reports  on  tlie  commercial  rela- 
tions of  France  and  England,  i.  276, 
281,285-289. 

Bricks,  number  of,  made  in  England 
and  Scotland  in  18021841,  iii.  12. 
Number  of  bricks  annually  used 
doubled  since  1821,  iii.  12,  13. 

Bridgewater,  Duke  of,  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment for  construction  of  his  stupen- 
dous csnal  works,  ii.  23. 

Bristol.— Trade  with  Ireland,  ii.  81,  82. 

British  and  Foreign  School  Society, 
training  of  teachers,  iii.  276. 

Buchanan,  Mr.,  his  evidence  respect- 
ing emigrants  to  Canada,  i.  132,  133. 

Biuvojme,  C!ol.,  Report  on  the  neglect 
of  the  Shannon  for  navigation,  ii. 
27. 

Burials.— (See  Deaths.)  Table  of  deaths 
registered  from  1801-1830,  i.  31. 

Cairo,  projected  railway  from,  to  Suez, 
ii.  54. 

Calcutta,  number  and  tonnage  of  ship- 
i>ing  in  1840,  iii.  348. 

Caledonian  Canal  described,  ii.  .36. 

— —  f  See  Canals.) 

Canada. — Boundary,  area,  population, 
iii.  398-400.  Trade,  imports,  exports, 
produce,  400,  401.  ^ippine,  ton- 
nage, ship-building,  402.  Fineries, 
403.  Manufactures,  cotton,  linen, 
silk,  woollen,  iron,  401.  Number  of 
looms,  produce  of  weaving,  mills, 
foundries,  stills,  &c.  403.  Rideau 
Canal,  404. 

Canals,  numerous  and  useful,  in  Eng- 
land, for  commercial  intercourse,  ii. 
2. 

— —  History  of  commencement  of 
canal-makmg   in    England,    ii.    23. 

.  Length  of  canal-lines  in  England,  ii. 
24.  Advantages  accruing  from,  to 
Ireland,  ii.  24,  25.  Small  extent  of, 
in  Ireland,  ii.  25. 

Amount  of  traffic  on  canals  in  Ire 

land,  ii.  34.  The  Ulster  Canal,  ii.  35. 

——Caledonian  Canal  described,  cost 
of  construction,  amount  of  tolls, 
traffic,  ii.  36,  37. 

— —  begun  and  completed  since  1800, 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  ii.  38. 

*——  Tonnage,  and  dues  received,  on 


the  Weaver  and  Western  Ganal,  ii. 
89. 

Canals  in  France,  ii.  40.  Outsls  in 
the  United  States  of  America,  iL 
40,41,42,43. 

Rideau  Canal,  in  Canada,  iiL  404. 

——  Great  amount  expended  in  cod* 
struction  of  canals,  iii.  155. 

Candles.— Quantities  consumed,  1801- 
1830,  in  ^land,  Scotland,  and  Giett 
Britidn ;  rates  of  duty,  and  amount 
of  revenue;  duty  on  candles  ceased 
in  1832,  iii.  77.  Operation  of  the  doty 
in  preventing  improvement  in  qoa- 
lity;  greatly  improved  since  repeal 
of  the  duty,  iii.  78. 

Cape  Coast  Castle.>-(See  Dependencies 
in  Africa.) 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  number  of  emi- 
grants to,  from  1820  to  1834,  i.  128. 
— (See  Dependencies  in  Africa.) 

Capital. — Agriculturists,  notwithstand- 
ing compuints  of  disteess,  have  con- 
tinued to  embaric  capital  in  culture 
ofthesoil,  i.  148. 

Amount  of,  conveyed  to  Canada 

by  emigrants  in  1834,  i.  133. 

Yields  a  higher  rate  of  interest  in 

United  States  of  America  than  in 
Europe,  ii.  190. 

Disadvantage  of  deficiency  of,  in 

Saxony,  ii.  201. 

When  its  increase  is  greater  than 

that  of  the  population,  produces 
general  social  improvement,  iii.  3. 

^—  Loan  in  1836  for  compensation  for 
slaves  did  not  much  aiminish  na- 
tional capital,  iii.  122. 

Large  sums  invested  in  English 

funds  by  foreigners  during  French 
war,  iii.  167. 

Investments  for  commercial  pur- 
poses, iii.  162,  169. 

— —  Large  sums  lent  to  foreign  states, 
iii.  166.  Large  amounts  inverted 
and  lost  in  American  mining,  iii. 
166. 

More  than  25  millions  invested  in 

public  undertakings  in  America,  iii. 
165. 

Desirable  to  invest  capital  in  agri- 
cultural improvements,  iii.  169. 

Investment  of  large  sums  in  New 

South  Wales,  iii.  370.  Probable  dis- 
continuance  of  transfer  of  English 
capital  to  Australian  colonies,  372. 

(See  Wealth,  Accumulation,  fto- 

perty.  Investments.) 

Capital  Punishment. — Historical  notices 
of  proffressive  mitaeation  quoted  from 
Mr.   Redgrave's  (^minu   Returns, 
L  181,  &c.  . 
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Capital  pnnidiment,  evil  effeet  of,  on 
mincU  of  prisoners.  Hi.  184. 

Nombw  of  executions  previouB 

and  sabseqaent  to  the  mitigation  of 
the  penal  laws,  iii.  190. 191,  192. 

Carriages,  public  improvements  in  the 
construction  and  management  of, 
owing  to  imjwovement  in  roads,  ii. 
17, 18. 

— —  Calculations  of  the  number  of  pas- 
sengers, and  number  of  miles,  con- 
veyed by  stage  coaches,  in  1834,  ii. 
21,82. 

Number  of  mail  coaches  in  Eng- 
land, Ireland,  Scotland,  ii.  22. 

Number  of,  assessed,  1812-1840,  iii. 

16.  Increase  of,  since  1812,  iii.  17, 
18.  Expense  of  keeping  4-wheeled 
carria^ ;  annual  expenditure  there- 
on, iii.  18. 

Cattle,  number  imported  into  England 
from  Ireland,  ii.  81,  82. 

Central  Society  of  Education,  its  in- 
quiries into  condition  of  working 
classes,  iii.  5. 

Ceylon.---(See  Dependencies,  Asia.) 

Children.— Average  number  to  eadi 
marriage  in  various  countries,  i.  21. 

Proportion  that  die  before  let, 

10th,  18th  year,  i.  21. 

China,  advantageous  trade  with,  ex- 
pected, ii.  114,  115.  Table  of  ship- 
ping  engaged  in  trade  with  China,  ii. 
116. 

trade  with,  might  be  benefited  by 

bold  reduction  of  duty  on  tea,  iii.  50. 

Christ's  Hospital. — Remarks,  and  table 
on  the  numbers  of  children,  and  de- 
creasing number  of  deaths,  from 
1814-1833.  i.  44.45. 

Churches  and  chapels,  amount  of  pub- 
lie  expenditure  devoted  to  the  erec- 
tion of,  iii.  151.153. 

Cinnamon,  value  of  the  produce  of, 
in  Ceylon;  surplus  produce  l)umt 
by  the  Dutch,  iiL  358. 

Cities,  causes  of  greater  rate  of  mor> 
tality  in,  i.  28. 

Clothing. — Cost  of  articles  of  clothing 
in  Greenwidi  Hospital,  Bethlehem 
Hospital,  and  ChelscMt  Hospital, 
during  a  series  of  years,  iii.  114, 1 15. 

Coaches. — (Sea  Carriages.) 

Coal,  jneat  value  of  mineral  products 
of  England,  owing  to  abundance  of 
coal  for  apjplying  steam  power,  i. 
334.  Quantities  of  coal  shipped  l^m 
Newcastle  and  Sunderlimd,  hora 
1801  to  1835,  i.  336-839.  Amount 
of  shipments  from  Stockton,  403. 
Act  of  Parliament  requiring  regis- 
tration of  ooals  aniving  in  u»ndon; 


prices  of  coals  shipped  from  New- 
castle and  Sunderland  for  London, 
from  1801  to  1835,  341.  Prices  paid 
in  London,  from  1813  to  1823,  342. 
Quantities  of  coals  shipped  to  British 
and  foreign  ports,  343.  Quantitira 
distributed  to  the  great  seats  of  ma- 
nufrflture  by  cantos  and  railways, 
344, 345. 
Coal,  quantity  consumed  in  Sheffield, 
i.  301,  302. 

Rapidly  and  cheaply  carried  to 

Irelana  for  manufiictures,  ii.  33. 

English,  jealous  and   erroneous 

exclusion  of,  from  France,  ii.  3. 

Number  of  ships  arrived  in  the 

port  of  London,  and  quantities  con- 
veyed therein,  in  1831-1836,  ii.  78. 

Quantities  consumed  in  making 

iron,  iii.  86. 

Great  importance  of  low  price  of 

coal,  iii.  97,  98.  The  people  of  Eng- 
land subject  to  a  biudensome  tax 
imposed  upon  coal  as  a  trade  regu- 
lation, by  proprietors  of  collieries; 
description  of  the  nature,  circum- 
stances, and  evil  consequences  of  this 
oppressive  regulation,  iii.  98,  99,  100, 
101,102,103. 

Quantities  brought   to  London, 

1821-1842,  iii.  95,  96.  Estimate  of 
quantity  used  for  gas,  96. 

Coasting  Trade.— <See  Trade.) 
Cocoa-nut  tree,  abundant  produce,  and 

various  uses  of,  in  Ceylon,  iii.  357, 

358. 
Cocoa,  quantitie    imported  ttomVfest 

Indies,  iii.  425. 
Coffee,  East  Indian,  amount  consumed, 

rces,  reduction  of  duty  upon  it, 
118,119,120. 

Fluctuations  in  the  consumption 

especially  exemplify  effects  of  tax- 
ation, iii.  42.  Quantities  consumed, 
1801-1841,  compared  with  popula- 
tion, and  rates  of  duty,  48-48.  Ex- 
emplification of  diminishedconsnmp- 
tion  and  revenue  caused  by  high  du- 
ties, 43.  Impolicy  and  wasteful 
consequences  of  Ikvouring  some  at 
expense  <^  others,  by  protective 
duties,  45,  46, 47. 

Succenfril  cultivation,  and  pro- 
duce of,  in  Ceylon,  iii.  856,  357. 

Houses,   great  number  opened; 

their  promotion  of  temperance,  iii. 
246.  Description  of  these  establish- 
ments, 247,  248. 

Quantities  imported  from  India, 

iii.  343. 

—  Quantities  imported  from  West 
Indies,  iii.  425. 
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Coinage. — Defieiency  of  coin  daring  the 
early  nart  of  pieaent  century,  ii. 
238.  Valoe  of  gold  and  silver  coinage 
at  the  mint,  firom  1801  to  1836, 239- 
240.  Silver  coinage  in  the  state  in- 
significant before  1816, 240.  Propo- 
sition of  adopting  silver  as  Mell  as 
gld  standard  for  legal  tender,  241. 
»pper  coin  inaed  from  1815  to 
1836,  241,  242. 

Colonies. — Colonial  possessions  of  Eng- 
land an  evidence  of  her  power,  iii. 
811.  Importance  of  wise  manage> 
ment  of  colonies  as  sources  of  na- 
tional wealth  and  power,  312,313. 
Impolicy  of  commercial  monopoly 
in  colonial  legislation,  313,  &c.  Ad- 
vantages of  colonial  possessions,  318, 
821,  322.  Declaration  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  that  colonies  should  be  treated 
as  integral  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
318-322.  Disadvantages  of  the  fre- 
quent changes  of  ministerial  officers 
m  the  Colonial  Department,  319. 
Proposition  of  a  plan  for  a  permanent 
Colonial  Council ;  advantages  of  this 
plan,  320, 321.  Importance  of  pos- 
sessing our  North  American  Colonies, 
322-323. 

— —  General  tabular  statement  of  value 
of  manufiftctures,  shipping,  date  of 
acquisition,  population,  imports,  ex- 
ports, of  each  of  the  British  Colonies 
and  Dependencies,  iii.  432-435.  Re- 
marks on  the  impolicy  of  protective 
restrictions  on  colonial  commerce; 
instance  of  sugar,  436-488. 

■ Amount  and  value  of  exports  to 

colonies,  from  1805  to  1836,  ii.  102. 

— —  Settlements  in  Australasia.  New 
Holland  :  situation,  extent.  Sfttfe- 
ment  of  New  South  fVales. —  Land 
sold  in  the  town  of  Sidney  at  20,000/. 
per  acre,  iii.  364.  Population  in 
1828 ;  in  1833 ;  in  1841 ;  excess  of 
females,  366,  367.  Number  of  im- 
migrants from  1829  to  1840,  367. 
Grants  and  sales  of  land ;  numbers 
and  classes  of  bounty  immigrants, 
368,  369.  Proportionate  small  num- 
ber without  employment;  propor- 
tion able  to  read  and  write,  369. 

Number  of  emigrants  to,    from 

1820  to  1834,  i.  128. 

Large  proportion  of  agricultural 

labourers,  iii.  370.  Expense  of  mili- 
tary and  convict  establishments ;  in- 
vestment of  large  sums  by  settlers 
and  English  capitalists;  number  of 
convicts  landed,  iii.  370.  Public  re- 
venues of  the  colony ;  climate  and 
soil  very  fkvourable  for  rearing  sheep, 


and  produce  of  wool ;  quantities  ti 
wool  exported,  371 .  Whale  fisbery ; 
ships  employed;  produce  of  oil; 
whalebone  and  s^  skins,  372.  Sup- 
ply of  English  capital  may  be  dis- 
continued; cotton,  wine,  tobacco, 
dried  fruits  may  be  produced  firir 
exportation,  373.* 
Colonies,  value  of  imports  and  ex- 
ports from  1828  to  1839,  iii.  373,374. 
I^ipping  and  tonnage,  374, 375. 

Cannot  become  an   agricultoial 

country,  i.  135.  Small  number  who 
emigrate  thither  compared  with  Ca- 
nada ;  small  amount  of  population ; 
nearly  half  oonvicts^.l^S.  Number 
of  convicts  who  arrived  in  New  South 
Wales  in  1825-1833^  137. 

— —  Narfidk  Itland. —  Situation;  soil 
very  fertile ;  used  solely  as  settle- 
ment for  convicts,  ?Sfr,  ■-> 

Settlement  of  South  Australia.'' 

Situation,  extent,  iii.  365. 

Number  of  settlen  who  arrived  in 

1840,  iii.  380.  Quantity  of  land 
sold,  381. 

Western  Australia,  or  Swan  Rif>er. 

^-Situation,  extent,  iii.  365.  Popula- 
tion, iii.  379.  Shipping.  Quantity 
of  land  granted  and  sold  ;  quantity 
in  crop ;  number  of  live  stock,  380. 

Frin  Diemen's  La$td. — Situation, 

extent,  iii.  365. 

Number  of  convicts  in  1832,  i.  138. 

Population  in  1824;  in  1830;  in 

1838,  iii.  375.  Greater  disparity  of 
sexes  than  in  New  South  Wales; 
climate  less  subject  to  drought  than 
New  South  Wales;  better  adapted 
for  arable  culture ;  quantities  of  agri- 
cultural produce;  number  of  live 
stock ;  produce  of  whale  fishery,  376. 
Quantity  of  wool  exported ;  numbers 
of  population  employed  in  different 
trades,  377.  Value  of  imports  and 
exports,  373, 374.  Shipping  and  ton- 
nage, 378,  379. 

British    America.  —  Number    of 

emigrants  to,  from   1820  to  1834,  i. 

128.  Emigrants  landed  at  Quebec, 

129.  Number  of  emigrants  from 
England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  distin- 
guishing ports,  1831-1834;  to  Que- 
bec and  Montreal,  i.  130,  131,  132. 
Capital,  estimated  to  amount  to  one 
million,  conveyed  by  emigrants  to 
Canada  in  1834,  i.  132. 

Great  value  of  our  North  Ameri- 
can colonies  compared  with  those  of 
Australia,  i*  135.  Advantage  of 
transporting  convicts  to  Canada  ra- 
ther than  to  Australia,  i.  134-137.   ^ 
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Colonies  of  the  West  Indies.-^See 
West  Indies.) 

^See  Dependencies.) 

Colonuation,  England  little  to  boast 
of  in  r^axd  to  experiments  in,  i. 
127. 

Colqohoon,  Dr.,  quoted  respecting  gin- 
shops  and  prevalence  of  uunkenuess 
in  1744,  iiu  si37. 

Commerce,  necessity  for  liberalising 
our  system  of,  ii.  200,  201. 

— -  Impolicy  of  commercial  nM>nopoly 
in  colonial  government,  iii.  313,  See. 

— —  Foreign  commerce,  necessity  of, 
to  most  countries,  and  especially  to 
England;  peculiar  advantages  of 
Ensland  for ;  amount  of  foreign  trade 
of  England  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  count^ ;  would  long  ago  have 
been  greater  than  it  is,  if  left  to  its 
own  free  course ;  its'  small  extent  a 
subject  of  surprise  and  regret ;  Eng> 
land  prevented  by  wars  and  ill-con- 
sidered commercial  laws,  from  having 
the  whole  habitable  world  for  its 
market,  ii.  92,  93,  94.  Increase  of 
population  demands  the  greatest  pos- 
sible facilities  to  foreign  commerce 
for  supply  of  food ;  expense  of  trad- 
ing communication  between  London 
ai^  many  foreign  countries  less  than 
between  London  and  distant  English 
towns  and  counties,  ii.  94,  95.  Ad- 
vantage of  foreign  commerce  in  sea- 
sons of  depression,  ii.  96.  Impoesi* 
bility  of  continuing  restrictions  on 
foreign  trade  in  corn  for  supposed 
benefit  of  proprietors  of  the  soil.  ii. 
96,  97. 

— >—  Extension  of  commeree  greatly 
owing  to  revision  of  our  tariff,  and 
reduction  and  abolition  of  duties,  ii. 
121.  Remark  on  the  oflBcial  and  actual 
values  of  goods  imported  and  ex- 
ported, ii.  126. 

— —  Custom-house  valuation  of  ex- 
ported and  imported  merchandise  in- 
correct, ii.  99. 

■  Advantageous  effects  of  abolishing 
commercial  monopoly  of  East  India 
Company,  iiL  341,  &c.  Quantities 
and  value  of  imports  and  exports  be- 
tween the  United  Kingdom  and 
India,  342-344.  Important  articles 
of  commerce  procurable  from  India 
by  improvement  and  extension  of 
means  of  communication  with  the 
interior,  346,  847. 

——Commercial  value  of  India  to 
Enffland,  iii.  354. 

—— Retaliatory  restrictive  measures 
adopted  by  Prussia ;  Reciprocity  Acts 


passed,  ii.  162.  Enumeration  of  re- 
ciprocity treaties,  ii.  163. 

Commerce.— Increase  of  foreign  com- 
merce since  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
sent century,  ii.  101. 

In  1802,  the  year  subsequent  to 

peace  of  Amiens,  value  of  exports 
exceeded,  by  13  per  cent.,  that  of 
1801,  a  year  of  war,  ii.  145.  No 
means  of  analyzing  our  foreign  com- 
merce anterior  to  1805;  benefit  of 
trade  with  America  during  war  wiUi 
Napoleon,  ii.  145.  Napoleon's  Ber- 
lin decree,  ii.  146.  His  decree  of 
Milan,  ii.  146. 

— —  Napoleon,  in  the  plenitude  of  his 
power,  unable  to  prevent  the  sale 
of  English  goods  in  Paris ;  exorbi- 
tant sums  realized  by  his  commer- 
cial indulgences  to  individuals,  ii. 
150.  The  English  export  trade  main- 
tained in  defiance  of  the  Continental 
system  of  prohibition  under  Napo- 
leon, ii.  149.  Commercial  interests 
of  England  heedlessly  abandoned  by 
the  English  ministttr  at  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna,  ii.  150.  System 
of  restriction  supported  by  inter- 
ested commercial  men  in  England, 
ii.  151.  In  1620  London  merchanta 
petitioned  P&rliament  against  com- 
mercial restrictions  and  protective 
laws;  copy  of  that  document,  ii. 
151-156.  Kemarks  upon  one  ex- 
oeptionaUe  clause  in  it,  ii.  156. 
Commercial  treaties  would  be  un- 
known if  each  community  rightly 
understood  its  own  interests,  ii.  158. 
Navigation  Act,  restricting  imports 
to  English  ships,  regarded  as  a  monu- 
ment of  wisdom  during  160  years,  ii. 
158,  159.  Mr.  Wallace's  Five  Acts 
for  relaxing  restrictions  on  foreign 
trade,  ii.  160, 161. 

——  Amount  of  tonnage  employed 
frimishes  much  better  measure  of 
progress  of  foreign  trade  than  com- 
putations of  money  value  of  mer- 
chandise, ii.  168. 

Table  of  oflBcial  value  of  foreign 

and  colonial  merchandise,  and  of  real 
or  declared  value  of  Briti^  and  Irish 

E reduce  and  manufiiustures  exported 
-om  1801  to  1836,  ii.  98.  Table  of 
real  value  of  &itiah  and  Irish  mer- 
chandise exported  to  foreign  coun- 
tries and  colonies,  ii.  102. 

Table  of  valu6  of  exports  to  foreign 

countries,  1827-1836,  ii.  104,  105. 
Table  of  quantities  tuadi  value  of  the 
principal  articles  of  British  and  Irish 
produce  and  manu&ctora  exported, 
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18S7-1836,  ii.  106,  107,  108,  109. 
Renuurki  on  amount  of  exportations 
to  varioos  countries,  ii.  110. 

Commerce. — Tables  of  Custom-house 
duties  received  at  each  port  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  1826-1837,  ii.  142, 
143, 144. 

Commercial  treaties  would  be  unknown, 
if  each  community  riehtly  under- 
stood its  own  interests,  li.  158. 

Communication,  internal.— (See  Inters 
nal  Comm^mication.)  Roads,  canals, 
railways. 

Consumption,  iii.  1 — 115. — ^Power  of 
consuming  always  limited  and  con- 
trolled by  power  of  producing,  iii.  1 . 

— —  Ultimate  limit  of  consumption  is 
the  power  of  production,  id.  109, 
110. 

Power  of  consumption  illimitable 

under  circumstances  &vourable  to 
its  development,  iii.  78.  Consump- 
tion stimulated  in  seasons  of  pros- 
I)erity,  ii.  96. 

Contraband  trade  extensively  carried 
on  at  Gibraltar,  ii.  111. — (See  Smug- 
gling.) 

Copper. — ^Produce  of  all  our  mines  not 
known  previous  to  1820.  Quantities 
raised,  exported,  and  retained  for 
home  use,  in  1801-1840,  iii.  91,  92. 

Com,  extreme  high  price  of,  at  com- 
mencement of  present  century,  ii. 
243,  244. 

Quantities  imported  into  England 

from  Ireland,  ii.  84. 

— -  Remark  on  the  accounts  kept  of 

auantities  sold  in  certain  markets 
iroughout  the  kingdom,  ii.  79. 

The  great  monopoly  of  com  one 

of  the  chief  obstacles  to  extension  of 
European  commerce,  ii,  121. 

Mr.  Addington's  testimony  in  fa- 
vour of  freedom  from  restrictions  in 
the  importation  of  grain,  ii.  330. 

Com  Laws,  expediency  and  necessity 
of  repealing,  ii.  96,  97,  201. 

Cotton  Manufacture,  annual  value  of; 
value  of  home  consumption  in  1841  ; 
quantities  and  value  of  produce  ex- 
ported, iii.  79,  80. 

Number  of  power-looms  in  use  in 

cotton  factories  in  1835,  iii.  163. — 
(See  Manufacture.") 

of  Saxony  doubled  in  extent  since 

the  Prussian  Commercial  League 
came  into  operation,  ii.  198, 199,  200. 

Cotton  Goods,  quantities  imported  from 
India,  iii.  343. 

Cotton  may  be  raised  in  Australia  in 
great  abundance,  iii.  373. 

Couling,  Mr.,  tabular  statement  of  acres 


in  cultivation,  waste,  and  caUnnble 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  i.  17S,  179. 

Counties. — Numbers  employed  in  agri- 
culture and  manofiictttres  in  eadi 
county,  i.  55.  Numerical  order  of 
each  county  relative  to  proportion  of 
its  population  employed  in  agricul- 
ture and  other  pursuits,  i.  56.  An- 
nual proportion  of  baptisms,  mar- 
riages, and  burials  in  each  county,  i. 
32. 

County  Rates,  amount  received  by 
treasurers  of  counties  in  England  ano 
Wales  from  1803  to  1834;  amount 
levied  in  each  county,  and  rate  per 
pound,  ii.  364,  365.  Amount  for 
each  head  of  expenditure ;  remarks 
on  the  items  of  criminal  prosecutions 
and  maintenance  of  prisoners,  366, 
367. 

Crime. — Crimes  and  vices  of  our  fore- 
&thers  viewed  as  less  annoying  tha» 
those  of  our  own  time ;  greater  pro- 
tection from  x>ersonal  violence  now 
than  formerly,  iii.  176.  Common 
occurrence  of  robberies  and  murders 
on  Blackheath  and  Hounslow  Heath 
in  former  times ;  danger  of  proceed- 
ing to  the  environs  of  London  alone ; 
adoption  of  paper  money  and  esta- 
blisnment  of  police  have  diminished 
robberies;  increase  in  commitments 
owing  partly  to  detection  and  judicial 
punishment  of  minor  offences  for- 
merly dealt  with  by  the  populace, 
iii.  177.  Table  of  numbers  com- 
mitted, sentenced,  and  executed, 
1805-1841 ;  great  increase  of  convicts, 
178.  Diminished  proportion  of  fe- 
male offenders ;  increased  proportion 
of  convictions  to  committals,  179. 
—  Proportions  of  offenders  who  can 
read  and  write ;  effect  of  instruction 
in  deterring  from  crime,  iii.  201,  &». 
Criminal  jurisprudence  in  Scotland; 
tables  of  numbers  of  offenders  and 
offences  in  Scotland,  iii.  212-220. 
Improvement  of  prison  economy 


and  discipline  under  Uie  Government 
Inspectors,  iii.  234,  235.  Classified 
oflBcial  returns  of  offenders  and 
offences  will  henceforUi  furnish 
means  of  applying  legislative  checks 
to  progress  of  crime,  iii.  236,  237. 
—  Number  of  convicts  who  arrived 
in  New  South  Wales  in  1825  1833,  i. 
137.  Proportion  of  six  males  to  one 
female,  138.  Course  of  life  of  re- 
puted thieves ;  their  expensive  main- 
tenance in  prison,  learning  or  teach- 
ing depravity,  139.  NnnU)er  of  con- 
victs in  Bermuda,  142. 
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ing  quantitioa  of  luni  ntained  foe 

connt  kopi  of  lelliiKl  ailgar  eipcnid 
ID  llvUlia,  whldi  ia  aupplied  wbolly 
tram  Grsat  Urltabl.  Ul.  39. 

pcrttHl  metchandiav  IzKormt,  il.  n. 
—^  Hatnrna  of  numbflfi  of  ablgiuta 
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Cnstom-honae  aoeonnts  simpUfted  b^ 
adoption  of  wajrehoosing  system,  ii. 
876,  277. 

— —  No  custom-house  in  Switzerland, 
i.  291. 

Customs  Tabulations,  exceedingly  great 
improvement  in,  at  commencement 
of  present  century,  ii.  269. 

Cutlery,  nearly  all  made  in  the  king- 
dom proceeds  from  Sheffield,  i.  299. 

Daivtzic,  amount  of  tonnage  employed 
in  import  and  export  trade,  ii.  189. 

Davy,  Sir  Humphry,  his  work  on  agri- 
cultural chemistry  very  serviceable 
in  improvement  of  soils,  i.  149. 

Day,  Mr.,  of  Maresfield,  quoted  on  em- 
ployment of  more  capital  in  agricul- 
ture, i.  167. 

Deaths. — Increase  of  population  from 
diminishing  proportion  of  deaths  an 
unerring  sign  of  prosperity,  i.  26. 
Table  of  proportionate  deaths  from 
1780  to  1820,  showing  progressive  di- 
minution, i.  26.  Kate  of  mortality 
not  increased  by  bringing  together 
large  masses  of  population,  i.  27,  28. 
Number  of  deaths  of  aged  x>ersons  in 
London  not  easily  ascertained,  i.  27. 
Bate  of  mortality  in  Middlesex  lower 
than  in  most  countries  of  Europe, 
i.  28. 

Table  of  ages  of  persons  buried 

from  1813  to  1830,  i.  29.  Table  of 
per  centage  proportion  of  mortality, 
1813-1830,  i.  30.  Table  of  annual 
proportion  of  burials,  baptisms,  and 
marriages,  1796-1830,  in  each  county, 
i.  32. 

Increase  in  population  of  England 

and  France  the  result  of  diminished 
proportion  of  deaths,  i.  18,19.  Pro- 
portions of,  in  various  countries  of 
Europe  and  America,  i.  21. 

-.  Results  deduced  from  bills  of  mor- 
tality, showing  progressive  decrease 
of  proportionate  deaths,  i.  22,  23; 
and  of  deaths  under  the  age  of  20, 
i.  23,  24. 

Rate  of  mortality  less  in  England 

.  and  Wales  than  in  other  European 
countries,  and  America,  i.  20. 

Table  of  mortality  from  small-pox, 

i.  38.  To  1801,  burials  in  London 
were  in  excess  over  the  births  ;  since 
that  period  an  excess  of  births,  i.  38. 
Annual  average  deaths  in  London 
179M800,  and  181 1-1820,  i.  38. 

Proportion  of  children  that  die  be- 
fore 1st,  10th,  and  18th  year,  i.  21. 

— —  Suggestion  by  Sir  F.  D'lvemois,  on 
recording  mortality  of  children,  i.  24. 


Deaths.— (See  under  Hospitals,  Tabla 
of  Deaths.) 

Debt,  National. — (See  Finance.) 

Denmark,  population  of«  whidi  does 
not  eoual  that  of  London,  consume 
more  French  Mrine  than  the  whole  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  iii.  63. 

Differential  duties  on  sugar  extremely 
burdensome  and  impolitic,  iii.  40,41. 

(See  Duties.) 

DIvembis,  Sir  Panels,  statement  of 
comparative  proportion  of  deaths  to 
the  population  in  several  countries  of 
Europe,  i.  20.  Suggestion  of  the  use 
of  recording  mor^ity  of  children, 
i.24. 

Dependencies. — Europe  . — (Tt^roitor.— 
Area,  population,  trade,  shipping, 
iii.  324,  325.  326.  Malta,  important 
as  a  naval  station;  its  area,  popula- 
tion, trade,  revenues,  monopoly  of 
^n,  iii.  326,  327.  Scale  of  duties 
on  wheat;  government  monopoly  of 
printing;  numbers  and  amount  of 
salaries  of  official  population,  328, 
329.  Agricultural  produce,  live  stock, 
shipping,  330.  Ionian  Islands. — Le- 
gislative constitution,  and  govern- 
ment authorities,  331.  Area,  popu- 
lation, importations  from  Great  ad' 
tain,  shipping,  trade,  332-334.  He- 
ligoland, valuable  as  station  for  pilots, 
and  dep6t  for  manufieuitured  goods; 
resorted  to  by  invalids,  334, 335. 
Asia  .  —  Origin,    progressive    in 


crease,  government,  and  commercial 

firo^ress  of  the  British  empire  in 
ndia,  iii.  336,  &c. — (See  India.) 
Ceylun. — Situation,  population,  cul- 
tivation, iii.  355,  356.  Produce  of 
coffee,  356,  357.  Abundant  produce 
and  various  uses  of  the  cocoa-nut 
tree.  357, 358.  Value  of  produce  of 
cinnamon ;  surplus  produce  burnt  by 
the  Dutch,  358. 

Ceylon. — ^Valuable  gems  and  mi 


nerals  found  ;  other  natural  produc- 
tions; manufactures,  trade,  iii.  359, 
360.  Mauritius. — Situation;  coloni- 
zation ;  classified  population ;  export- 
able produce;  quantities  of  sugar 
exported ;  value  of  British  produce 
exported  to  Mauritius,  trade,  ship- 
ping, iii.  360-363.  Number  of  slaves 
emancipated  by  Act  of  1833.  iii.  428. 
—  Afbica. — Uape  of  Good  Hope ; 
situation,  area,  iii.  383.  Cape  Town; 
population  in  1795 ;  in  1839 ;  exports 
of  British  manufactures  from  1827  to 
1841,384.  Exports  from  the  Cape; 
shipping,  tonnage,  385.  Produce  of, 
and  demand  for,  Uie  Cape  wine,  has 


Fopalatioali 

iBtlhnnDt  It  Buthim-    ■- ' 

die  Obccow  tanitDry, 

Ckps  CsHt  Cutle,  A 

<ir±U»   eipoTted    ChlunHf     njunMK 

In  auutfty  of  oibn  oU,  ud  oihtr 
iHiodiicfl  exported  to  Eugltml  i  popn- 
UUiu  of  the  district,  iii.  sea. 


*  i  <tiufltitiin  pro 

fl  (iHuld  he  impneil  ddIt  fur 
_-.eBiie;dutlafbrrBBuLitbinAiitjiyi 
■  pcadueUve  of  mare  bum  iEuid  zood, 
ILnT.  QuotuliiiiftDniDr.  Pnnlilln 

UUiini  iWiictlis  ilaliH,  3!l1-i<au. 

hept  down  the  unoafit  of  cDiuDmp- 

-r  bnpalltia  vid  ImtiiDnl  iflTbcb  af 
llfh  duIM  on  foRlgn   iplilu  in 


iLOimtfe  duty  on  Francb  *iD«  in 
fiirof  tliai«orFortD^l.by  tnaty 

■KtHMi  ia  Hnwunt  4^  coriAdmption 

—  t^DNDiptiDa  at  t«  dimioLiLied  lij 
iriporiiign  of  Jtlgl)  dulleii,  lU.  1>. 

.  lawokleii  Inde,  l.l^e.tlio. 
Impolicy  of  duty  nn  lmpoTt>tion  at 
imlilii  Ftuiee,  ind  on  Iron.  MO. 

—  QUti   rpariufacmie  reterded  by 


w¥.iil?'eff» 


—  Duty  on  THper  AM  imposed  in 

™.K.  ji""  tils; 

DTcoDBnuiptian  oi  paper  ofl  reduction 

HujlboQ  imwved  Oh   purcjuian 

by  operitioa  oThlgb  proiectivo  dnty 

InjuiiouB  eJTeoU  flf   probibifory 

incrBUflofuiiuiunptinq  produced  Ijy 
Gtujue  ottyKKtn,  xaa,  2bB. 

—  Lr  elToot  or  tbe  high  duty  <m  tO- 
Hjga  lilk  «Md>.  iii.  Bl.ei.  EtUnl 
of  smugglioK  cujial  by  it,  83. 

—  Dkmmo  In  coiuompUsn  of  to- 


pkld  on  impoiUtlOb  of   ifiwda    pfe- 


I 
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ing  nuay  oanrodaetiTe  datiet,  92b, 
S26. 

Datiet. — Impolicy  (^prohibitory  duties 
iuRuaria.  i.2!«0,  291. 

— —  (See  Legacy  Duty.^ 

Dwellinff -houses  of  miodle  classes  im- 
proved more  than  those  of  the  work- 
uig  classes,  iii.  4. 

East  India  Company  .—(See  India.) 

East  Indies.--<See  India.) 

Education.^ — First  measures  of  governs 
ment  for  national  education;  Com 
mittee  of  Privy  Council;  vote  of 
90.000/.  iii.  268.  Address  to  the 
Queen  in  opposition  to  the  govern- 
ment plan;  objections  found  to  be 
chimerical;  the  opposed  system 
adopted  by  succeeding  ministry; 
number  of  pauper  children  left  in 
ignorance,  iif.  269.  Prejudice  against 
the  education  of  the  poor.  270.  Gra- 
dual disappearance  oi  this  prejudice, 
271.  Earl  of  Kerry's  inquiry  into 
state  of  education.  271.  Inquiries 
instituted  by  Statistical  Societies  of 
London  and  Manchester,  number  of 
children  receiving  instruction,  1818- 
18S3.  iii.  272,  273.  Incompetence  of 
teachers;  mental  condition  of  in- 
mates of  Parkhurst  Juvenile  Prison, 
274 ,  275.  Traininff  of  teachers ;  model 
school  established  by  Mr.  Kay  Shut- 
tleworth  and  Mr.  Tufnell.  at  Batter- 
sea,  276.  Registration  of  marriages 
made  a  criterion  of  instruction,  277. 
Numbers  of  marriages,  and  propor- 
tion of  persons  ivho  signea  with 
marks,  278-282. 

— ^  Great  Britain  the  last  of  European 
nations  in  making  provision  for  in- 
struction of  the  people,  iii.  251. 
Importance  of  educating  working 
classes,  252.  253.  254. 

Duty  of  government  to  instruct 

the  people,  iii.  254. 

Iffnorance  the  most  formidable  of 

all  obstacles  to  improvement ;  Bishop 
Sumner  cited  on  education  of  the 
poor,  iii.  259.  In  Nova  Scotia  educa- 
tion prevails  and  crime  does  not  exist, 
260,  261.  Amount  contributed  in 
Nova  Scotia  in  1841  for  education, 
262. 

— —  Commencement  and  progress  of 
Mr.  Lancaster's  school  system,  iii. 
864, 268. 

—  Labours  of  Mr.  Wyse,  M.P.,  in 
the  cause  of  national  education,  iii. 
855. 

— —  Knowledge  merely  of  reading  and 
writing  does  not  deter  freni  crime,  iii. 


2S0.  Instructed  penons  would  better 
calcnlate  the  eoDseqaenoes  of  tifjbi 
and  wrong  conduct,  281 .  The  eda- 
cator  must  form  the  eharaoter.  If  4. 

Education,  the  lemedy  for  increase  of 
crime,  iii.  173.  174.  800.  &e. 

—^ —  Proportion  of  emigrants  to  New 
South  Wales  who  etrald  read  and 
write,  iii.  369. 

SeotltuuL    Returns  of  nnmben  of 

parochial  schools,  acb(4ars,  and  sub- 
jects of  instruction,  iii.  888-284. 

Deplorable  defleieney  in  Gtesgow, 

iii.  246. 

/re/oiMf.—- Inatitation  of  the  na- 
tional system  by  Lord  Stanley ;  pre- 
vious provision  for  education ;  abase 
of  ample  means  allowad  for  the  pur- 

n,  iii.  285.  Act  of  Will.  lU.  made 
,  enal  to  reoeive  any  but  Protestp 
ant  education.  286.  IIm  Protestant 
Incorporated  Society  tat  Proselytism, 
886. 

Establishment  of  Board  of  Com- 

ipissioners  (lor  Education  in  Ireland, 
iii.  890.  Hostility  of  Protestant 
clei^,  891.  Number  of  national 
schools  and  of  diildrea  in  Ireland ; 
success  of  the  national  system  there, 
898. 

— —  Remarkable  prevalence  of  edaca* 
tion  in  Ireland,  and  benefidal  conse- 
quences, iii.  868, 8GS. 

Establishment    of    the    KUdare 

Street  Society  in  Dublin,  iii.  288. 289. 

Charter  schools  in  Ireland ;  Uieir 

wretched  state,  and  large  amount  of 
public  money  squandered  upon 
them,  iii.  288, 889. 

(See  Crime,  Progress,  Manners.) 

Edwards,  Bryan,  quotation  from  his 
*  History  of  the  West  Indies,'  on  colo- 
nization, iii.  313. 

Eggs,  value  of,  imported  into  igr^glft?*^ 
from  Ireland,  ii.  81, 88. 

Emigration,  i.  124-142.  Causes  which 
make  it  expedient,  184,  185.  Go- 
vernment conveyance  of  settlers  to 
South  Africa  in  1880;  Ubles  of 
numbers  of  emigrants  to  different 
colonies,  from  1820  toJ834,  i.  128, 
129. 

Number  of  emigrants  tkom  Eng- 
land, Ireland,  SeotUnd,  distingoiu- 
ing  ports,  1881  •  34,  to  QoM)ee 
and  Montreal,  i.  180-188.  Capital, 
amounting  to  one  million,  conveyed 
to  Canada  in  1834  by  eminanta,  138. 

Recommended  as  amuUary  rriief 

to  Irish  poor,  ii.  31-34. 

Preference  of  Canada  to  Aostadia 

tot  omigxation,  i.  186. 
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Emigxaiion. — Emigtanti  proceed  to  Ca- 
nada by  way  of  New  York ;  reasons 
fiur  preferring  this  route,  i.  133. 

Employment. — Number  of  persons  em- 

Sloyed  in  the  various  government 
epartments,  with  amount  ci  sala- 
ries, ii.  347. 

■  Comj^aratively  small  portion  of  the 
population  unengt^ed  in  gainfiil  em- 
ployment, iii.  1 . 

England  Ions  pre-eminent  for  manu- 
ftcturing  Skill,  i.  187. 

— -  The  fewest  among  the  Protestant 
kingdoms  of  Europe,  in  providing 
means  of  national  education,  iif. 
«70. 

Foreign  commerce  necessary  to 

Bugland ;  has  peculiar  advantages  for 
ptoseeution  of  foreign  commerce,  ii. 
92,93.  Soil  inadequate  to  supply 
food  Pu  constantly  increasing  popu- 
lation, ii.  95. 

Especially  interested  in  perfect 

fteedom  of  commerce,  i.  321. 

— —  Necessaries,  conveniences,  and 
Inxnries  of  lifSs  very  great  in  Eng- 
land, iii.  2,  3. 

Ferfection  of  the  means  of  internal 

communication  in,  ii.  1-6. 

——  Great  increase  in  number  ot  cri- 
minal committals,  iii.  172. 

England,  Mr.,  a  publican,  his  indignant 
wclaimer  of  connexion  with  prize- 
fighters, iii.  249. 

Ewut,  Mr.,  his  bills  relating  to  capital 
ponishment,  iii.  192. 

Excise  licences,  number  issued  in  1831, 
.  i.  66.  Table  of  licences  granted  in 
1801,  1816,  1833,  i.  69,70. 

Taxes  from  1801  to  1836,  ii.  305, 

306,  310,  318,  321. 

Expenditure. — (See  Finance.) 

Exports,  table  of,  from  1801  to  1836, 
if.  98.  Table  of  real  or  declared 
value  of  exports  to  foreign  countries 
and  colonies,  1805-1836,  li.  102. 

-  Tables  of  value  of  exports  to 
foieign  countries  and  colonies,  ii. 
104,  105,  106, 107,  108,  109. 

——  Remarks  upon  amount  of  export 
trade  to  various  countries,  ii.  110. 
Pmasia,  110.  Gibraltar,  111.  Africa, 
111.  North  American  Colonies,  113. 
West  Indies,  114.  Turkey,  114. 
India,  116.  China,  114.  Remark  on 
the  official  and  actual  values  of  ex- 
ported and  imported  ffoods,  ii.  126. 

and .  imports. — Tables  exhibiting 

the  aoantities,  alphabetically  ar- 
ranged, of  various  articles  of  foreign 
and  ookmial  mochandise  imported, 
exportsd*  tad  letaincd  tog  consump- 


tion in  1835  and  1836.  with  the  net 
revenue  thereon,  ii.  128  to  141. 
Exports. — Custom-house  valuation   of 
exported  merchandise  incorrect,  ii.99. 

Factobt  system  and  manufiicturing  in- 
dustry do  not  abridge  duration  of 
of  life,  i.  27,28. 

Feathers,  value  of.  imported  into  Eng- 
land from  Ireland,  ii.  81, 82. 

Felkin,  Mr.,  of  Nottingham,  address  to 

.  workmen  on  provident  habits,  ii« 
259-261. 

Finance,  new  system  introduced  by 
Mr.  Pitt  in  1797,  ii.  279.  New  im- 
post called  the  **  TViple  Assessment," 
280.  Income-tax  imposed,  and  re- 
pealed. 281.  Explanation  of  partial 
prosperity  under  heavy  taxation, 
282,  283.  Invention  of  tne  spinning 
jenny,  and  improvements  of  the 
steam-engine,  have  rescued  the  nation 
from  financial  ruin,  caused  by  the 
expense  of  the  French  war,  285. 

Income  and  Ejependiture.'-Am.ount 

of  expenditure  during  the  war ;  dis- 
bursements for  1814  nearly  107  mil- 
lions, ii.  286.  Average  annual  amount 
of  expenditure  for  the  10  years  end- 
ing 1815,  above  84  millions;  quo- 
tations from  Sir  John  Sinclair's  work 
on  the  Revenue,  riiowinff  gloomy  ap- 
prehensions of  financial  distress  from 
1736. 287, 288.  Amount  of  the  public 
debt  at  successive  periods,  from  1736 
to  1816,  288, 289.  Tabular  sUtement 
of  the  public  income  and  expendi- 
ture of  the  United  Kingdom  in  each 
year,  from  1792  to  1836,  ii.  290. 
Amount  raised  on  loan ;  amount  of 
Exchequer  biUa;  amount  and  de- 
scription of  stock  created;  rate  of 
interest;  annual  chaive.  291.  De- 
lusive nature  of  the  sinking  ftind; 
its  fidlacy  now  fully  recognixed,  292, 
293,  299.  Erroneous  financial  pro- 
ceedings relative  to  the  sinldng 
frind,  294, 295.  Inconsistent  measures 
adopted ;  dead-weight  annuity ;  con- 
version of  perpetual  into  terminable 
annuities,  296, 297.  Incorrectnen  of 
tables  used  for  the  purpose,  and  great 
consequent  loss  to  the  public;  ba- 
lance of  income  and  expenditure  for 
the  18  years,  17921802 ;  statement  of 
the  excess  of  expenditure  over  income 
during  the  period  of  war,  and  excess 
of  inmme  during  subsequent  peace ; 
190  years  of  peace  required  to  cancel 
the  aebt  incurred  during  24  yean  of 
war,  801.  Flans  of  finance  adoptad 
durbig  the  prasent  otatory ;  annnal 
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financial  exposition  called  the  Budget, 
301-303. 
Finance. — ^Warand  peace  expenditure 
in  the  period  1793-181&  compared 
with  that  of  1816-1838,  and  of  the 
period  1806-181&  compared  with  that 
of  1828-1838,  iii.  118,119. 

—  Produce  of  Taxes. — Estimated 
produce  of  taxes  imposed  in  each 
year  from  1801  to  1836,  ii.  305.  Esti- 
mated amount  of  taxes  expired,  or 
reduced,  in  each  year  from  1814  to 
1836 ;  remarks  thereon,  306-309. 
Statement  of  produce  of  taxes,  com- 
pared with  population,  from  1811  to 
1836,310.  311.  Amount  of  revenue 
received  from  stamp  duty  on  legacies 
firom  1824  to  1836,  317.  Progress  of 
customs  and  excise  duties  with  rela- 
tion to  population,  318.  Amount  of 
revenue  from  taxes,  compared  with 
population,  flrom  1801  to  1836,  321 . 
Progress  of  chief  branches  of  public 
revenue  from  1801  to  1836.  322. 
Statement  of  relative  amount  pro- 
duced by  different  articles,  324. 

— —  Income-tax  in  1803;  amount  of 
real    property    assessed,    iiii     135. 
Amount  assumed  for  similar  assess  • 
ment  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  1842, 
iii.  136.    By  Mr.  Pitt  in  1798,  iii.  138. 
•» —  (See  War  Expenditure.)    Table 
of  expenditure  for  civil  list  and  mis- 
cellaneous services  from  1801  to  1836, 
'  ii.  339.  Historical  notices  and  succes- 
'*    sive  amounts  of  civil  list  fh)m  1701, 

-  '  340-343.  Amounts  of  expenditure  for 

miscellaneous  services  in  1836,  344. 
Amount  of  expenditure  for  salaries 
in  government  departments,  345- 
348. — (See  France,  America,  for  ex- 
penditure of  those  countries.) 

County  and  ^Parochial  Expendi- 
ture.—^See  Poor.  County  Rates.) 

Fire  Insurance. — Tabular  statement  of 
amounts  insured  in  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland,  showing  increase 
thereon  in  1801-1841,  iii.  122, 123. 

Finlayson,  Mr.,  table  of  population  on 
his  authority,  for  17001800,  i.  14. 

Fisheries  of  Nova  Scotia,  iii.  410. 
Canada,  iii.  376.  New  South  Wales, 
iii.  372.    Newfoundland,  iii.  415. 

Fitzwilliam,  Earl,  quotation  of  his  ad- 
dress on  the  com  laws,  in  proof  of 
extension  and  increased  produce  of 
agriculture,  i.  161. 

Flax. — Increased  demand  for  foreign 
flax ;  obtained  chiefly  from  Belgium, 
iii.  84. 

Flour.— Wheat,  quantity  imported 
from  Ireland,  ii.  84. 


Food. — Number  of  fkmilies  employed 
in  the  production  of  food  in  ^ig- 
land  and  Ireland,  i.  59.  60. 

Great    scarcity   experienced  at 

commencement  of  present  century 
owing  to  bad  harvests,  price  of  qoar- 
tem  loaf  U.  lOid.,  ii.  243,  244. 

Prices  of  beef  and  mutton  in 

1801-1842,  iii.  112,  113. 

Necessity  for  abolishing  all  re- 
strictions upon  importation  of,  ii. 
201. 

No  means  of  ascertaining  quan- 
tities of  chief  articles  of  food  pro- 
duced and  consumed  in  this  country; 
want  of  this  information  has  caused  . 
fallacious  computations  in  treatises 
on  social  economy;  importance  of 
knowing  accurately  the  amount  of 
provision  for  sustenance  of  the 
people,  iii.  26,  27.  Disastrous  ctfn- 
sequences  of  deficient  information; 
popular  prejudice  against  adoption 
of  any  organized  pla^  for  obtaining 
this  knowledge,  88.  Superior  advan- 
tage of  arrangements  for  this  purpose 
in  Belgium,  29.  Facility  and  rea- 
sonableness of  procuring  returns  for 
this  purpose  in  England,  30. 

— —  DiflBculty  of  ascertaining  amount 
of  consumption  of  food  by  ftjnilies, 
iii.  103.  Account  of  consumption  of 
various  articles  of  food  in  a  wealthy 
private  family,  and  in  several  public 
institutions  in  London,  iii.  104-108. . 

Foreign  Commerce. — (See  Commerce.) 

Forgery,  mitigation  of  penal  law  re- 
lating to,  iii.  189.  Bill  by  Sir  Robert 
Peel  relating  to,  191. 

Foundling  Hospital  in  Ireland,  expense 
of,  and  mortality  in,  iii.  288. 

France. — Amount  of  public  revenue 
and  expenditure  from  1814  to  1836, 
ii.  350.  Expense  of  army  Arom  1814 
to  1818;  interest  on  national  debt; 
payments  to  sinking  fund ;  charges 
on  account  of  army  and  navy,  351, 
352.  Atlantic  ports  completely  ruined 
during  the  war;  Havre,  the  Liver- 
pool of  France,  lost  all  its  trade,  ii. 
181. 
—  Exports  of  British  silk  goods  to 
France,  i.  260.  Causes  of  superiority 
of  French  weavers,  i.  262.  Woollen 
manufacture,  i.  276.  Cotton  manu- 
facture, 280-284.  Great  amount  of 
smuggling,  287.  Silk  manu&cture, 
284-289 

Trade  of,  greatly  increased  since 

the  peace,  ii.  181.  186.  Tables  of 
imports  and  exports,  ii.  188, 183, 184, 
186.    Remarks  thereon,  185. 
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Vnncct — Table  of  shipping,  inwards  and 
oatwaidsjin  18201836,ii.  186-188. 

— —  Has  becoiiie  possessed  of  our  best 
machines,  iii.  1,  2. 

Classification  of  employments  of 

poptdation  of  France,  i.  71-75.   Divi- 
sion of  the  soil,  i.  73. 

— -  Consumption  of  iron  in  ;  amount 
of  loss  by  exclusion  of  English  iron, 
ii.  3,  4,  5. 

——  Public  expenditure  of  France  less 
by  14  millions  per  annum  during  her 
continental  wars  in  1801-1810,  owing 
to  military  expenses  bein^  provided 
Ibr  firom  countries  occupied  by  the 
French  armies,  ii.  185. 

Calculation  of  extent  of  lands  cul- 
tivated in,  and  of  the  number  of 
ploughs  employed,  ii.  S. 

•— T-:  Adherence  of  the  French  shop- 
keepers to  the  use  of  the  ancient 
weights  and  measures,  ii.  87. 

— —  Relative  consumption  of  wine  ex- 
ceeds 70  times  that  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  iii.  62. 

"—  Loss  to  inhabitants  of,  by  badness 
of  roads,  ii.  5.    Canals,  ii.  40. 

^— •  Projected  railroads  in,  ii.  5,  6. 

— —  Quantity  of  wine  made  in  France, 
iii.  68. 

——  Value  of  plated  goods  consumed, 
i.  304. 

— —  Bates  of  increase  of  population,  i. 
18. 

Proportionbetween  sexes  of  popu 

lation,  1.  16.    Amount  of  population 
in  1791,  1817,  1825,  1831,1.  17. 

^—  Correspondence  of  number  of 
maxriagea  with  price  of  food,  ii.  245, 
S46. 

Firee  Trade.— (See  Commerce,  Mono- 
poly, Duties.) 

Fry,  Mrs.,  gooa  effects  of  her  philan- 
mropie  agency  in  Newgate  prison, 
iii.  228. 

— »  Her  evidence  on  the  evil  effects 
of  capital  punishment,  iii.  194. 

Famaoes,  number  of,  for  smelting  iron, 
iiL86. 


Ga>,  origin  of  using  it  for  lighting 
bofldings  and  streets,  iii.  96,  97. 

•——Companies,  amount  of  capital  in- 
vested in,  iii,  160.  161. 

Germany  has  become  possessed  of  our 
best  machines,  iii.  1,  2. 

—Amount  of  exports  to,  ii.  198. 

—— Progress  of  the  cottflnunanufocture, 
i.  290.-^'8ee  Prussia,  Saxony.) 

CHfataltiur.— (See  Dependencies  in  Eu- 
rope.) 


Gin,  enormous  quantities  consumed  in 
1733-42,  iii.  239. 

Gin-shops,  20,000  in  London  in  1742, 
iii.  239. 

Prevalence  of  drunkenness  attri- 
buted to  them  in  1736  and  1745,  iii. 
237. 

Glasgow,  deplorable  deficiency  of  edu- 
cation and  prevalence  of  immontlity, 
iii.  246. 

Sheriff  Alison's  evidence  as  to  pre- 
valence of  drunkenness  in  Glasgow, 
iii.  245. 

Glass  manufkcture,  i.  304. — (See  Manu- 
facture.) 

Gloves,  cotton,  low  price  of,  in  Saxony, 
ii.  200. 

Gold,  increase  in  price  of,  during  the 
war  with  Napoleon,  ii.  148. 

Government  instituted  for  good  of  the 

Ejople,  and  to  remove  domestic  ca- 
mity  no  less  than  to  protect  from 
foreign  outrage,  i.  127. 

Not  the  source  of  all  the  circum- 
stances that  affect  the  happiness  of  a 
country,  i.  25. 

The  duty  of  every  government  to 

provide  instruction  for  the  people. 
m.254. 

Grain,  its  high  price  causing  importation 
from  foreign  countries,  occasioned  di- 
minution in  the  coasting  trade  in 
1827,  1828,  ii.  78. 

Guerry,  M.,  notice  of  his  work  *  Sur  la 
Statisque  Morale  de  la  France,'  iii.  211. 

Guest,  Mr  John,  evidence  of,  quoted  on 
amount  of  iron  made  in  the  kingdom, 

111.  85. 

Harvests  extremely  bad  at  commence- 
ment of  present  centurv,  ii.  243, 244. 

Havre,  the  Liverpool  of  France,  during 
the  war,  lost  all  its  trade,  ii.  181. 

Hawkins,  Dr.  Bisset,  work  on  '  Medical 
Statistics,'  noticed  and  quoted,  i.  34, 
35. 

Health  and  duration  of  life  not  di. 
minished  by  bringing  together  po- 
pulation in  masses,  i.  27, 28. 

Heligoland.— (See  Dependencies— Eu- 
rope.) 

Highlands  of  Scotland,  advantages  from 
road  improvements,  ii.  10. 

Hill,  Mr.  Rowland,  notice  of  his  pam- 
phlet on  Post  Office  Reform,  ii.  319. 

Himalaya  Mountains  give  pasturage  to 
fine  breed  of  sheep,  iii.  345. 

Holland  consumes  much  greater  rela- 
tive quantity  of  French  wines  than 
England, iii.  64. 

Hops,  extent  of  ground  occupied  in  the 
culture  of,  precisely  known,  i.  150. 
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Hones,  demand  for,  diminished  by 
establishment  of  railroads,  i.  182, 
183.  Exaggerated  statement  of  par* 
liamentary  committee  as  to  extent 
of  this  reduction.  184.  Number  of 
horses  kept,  and  of  persons  assessed 
for  tax  thereon  in  1821  and  1833, 
185,  186. 

Number  imported    into   England 

jQrom  Ireland,  ii.  81,  82. 

^Difficult  to  ascertain  and  compare 

the  numbers  kept  at  different  pe* 
riods ;  number  charged  with  duty  in 
1838  and  1840,  iii.  18,  19.     Number 
exempted  from  duty,  20. 
Horsham,  great  improvement   in    its 

means  of  communication,  ii.  14, 15. 
Hosiery,  manufacture  of,  increased  in 
Saxony,  ii.  199-    Extreme  low  prices 
of.  ii.  200. 

Shipped  largely  from  Saxony  to 

United  States  of  America,  ii.  200. 
Hospitals,  medical,  notice  of.  and  re- 
commendation   to  institute  regular 
and  uniform  registration   of  opera- 
tions, i.  35. 

Remark  on  the  different  propor. 

tions  of  mortality  in  several  general 
hospitals,  i.  4.  Table  of  admissions 
and  proxx>rtion  of  deaths  and  cures 
in  the  Lock  Hospital,  i.  43. 

Remarks  on  St.  Luke's  Hospital, 

and  table  of  admissions,  cures,  and 
deaths,  from  1751-1R34,  i.  45,  46, 
;  47,  48.  Remarks  and  tables  of  ad- 
missions, cures,  and  deaths  in  Beth- 
lehem Hospital,  1820- 1834,  i.  48,  49, 
50. 

Foundling,    in    Ireland,   expense 

and  mortality  of,  iii.  288. 
Hounslow  Heath,  common  occurrence 
of  robberies  and  murders  there  in 
former  times,  iii.  177. 
Hoiises,  number  of,  in  proportion  to 
inhabitants,  usually  the  same  at  all 
periods  in  the  same  country ;  average 
number  of  persons  in  each  house 
widely  different  in  different  places, 
but  permanently  similar  in  the  same 
locality ;  average  number  in  Eng- 
land and  in  Middlesex  in  1801-1841, 
iii.  8.  No  returns  of  inhabited 
houses  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  pre- 
vious to  1821  ;  average  number  in 
each  house  in  Scotland — Edinburgh, 
Ireland — Dublin,  iii.  9.  Number, 
rates,  and  classes  of  inhabited  houses  ; 
annual  rental  according  to  rated  va- 
lue, iii.  10.  Total  number  of  inha- 
bited houses  in  England,  Ireland, 
Scotland;  increase  in  rated  houses 
from  1812  to  1833;   house  duty  re- 


pealed in  1834,  iii.  11.  Inereaieof 
rated  dwellings  indicates  proeress 
of  improvement  among  wondn; 
classes,  iii.  12. 

Howard,,  his  inquiry  into  state  of 
charter  schools  in  Ireland,  iii.  287. 

Hudson's  Bay  territory  ;  aituation  ; 
probable  area ;  is  the  hunting  groond 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company ;  sop- 
plies  furs  to  the  markets  of  the 
world,  iii.  417. 

IcELAKD. — ^Uniyersality   of  ednotion, 

and  beneficial  consequences,  iii.  S63. 
Ignorance  the  most  formidaUe  of  ill 

obstacles  to  improvement,  iii.  859. 

(See  Education.) 
Imports  and    Exports. — Quantities  of 

iron  exported,  iii.  87.    Copper,  iii. 

91    92. 
*  of  the  trade  with  India,  iii,  848- 


344. 

of  United  States  of  America,  ii. 

191. 

Table  of  import  and  export  tnde 

in  1802, 1814.  1835,  ii.  180.  Amonnt 
and  value  of  manufactured  ootton 
exported,  iii.  80. 

Imports. — ^Possible  and  easy  to  uea- 
tain  average  value  of  all  foreign  and 
colonial  merchandise  imported,  H. 
99. — (See  Commerce.  TnAe^  Duties, 
and  Names  of  Countries  and  Ports.) 

Improvement,  social,  increase  of  in 
England,  iii.  3-7. 

India,  East. — Origin  and  progressive 
increase  of  the  British  Empire  in 
India,  iii.  336,  &c.  Increase  of  terri- 
tory undesigned  and  forbidden  on 
the  part  of  the  Court  of  Directors, 
340.  Irruption  into  Affghanistan  pro- 
secuted without  the  sanction  of  the 
Court  of  Directors;  not  an  Indisn 
war,  341.  Advantageous  effects  of 
abolishing  commercial  monopoly  of 
the  Company,  341 ,  &c.  Value  and 
auantities  of  imports  and  exports, 
tne  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom 
with  India,  342-344.  Extensive  and 
good  pasturage  for  sheep,  and  climate 
favourable  for  production  of  fine  wool, 
345.  Improvement  of  East  India 
rice;  flax,  tallow,  oils,  timber,  might 
be  imported  from  India,  346. 

Revenues  of  the  Company  derived 

chiefly  from  land ;  amounts  collected: 
amount  of  the  Company's  registered 
debt,  and  other  pecuniary  burdenss 
iii.  350, 351 .  Constitution  and  powers 
of  the  Court  of  Directors ;  subjection 
to  the  ministerial  power  of  .the  state; 
nature  and  operation  of  the  Board  of 
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Control ;  absolute  powers  committed 
to  the  President.  351-353.  Terri- 
tories over  which  the  sovereignty  of 
tbe  Company  extends,  353.  Com- 
mercial value  of  India  to  England, 
3SS. 

India,  East,  capabilities  of  that  vast  re- 
gion imperfectly  known  ;  since  the 
Act  of  1833.  public  attention  strongly 
directed  to  commercial  intercourse 
with,  ii.  1 16.  Remarks  on  means  of 
improving  commerce  in  India,  ii. 
116,  117. 

Imports,  exports,  and  shipping  of 

Bengal.  Madras.  Bombay,  iii.  347-349. 

Great  j^art  of  the  Indian  steam' 

navy  consists  of  iron-built  vessels, 
iii.  89. 

— —  Steam  navigation  to,  ii.  50.  51,  52. 
Number  of  letters  received  fitom,  ii. 
ftS,  54. 

--~-  Public  revenues  and  charges  of 
government,  iii.  349. 

— -  Improved  despatch  in  communi- 
eatinff  intelligence  by  means  of  steam- 
vesoeYo  and  over-land  posts,  ii,  51. 

— -  Amount  of  East  Indian  coffee  con- 
sumed ;  reduction  of  duty  upon  it,  ii. 
118,119,  120. 

Indlaii  com,  quantity  imported  from 
Ireland,  ii.  84. 

Indigo  in  Bengal,  state  of  crop  accu- 
ntely  and  expeditiously  communi- 
oBted  to  merchants  in  London,  iii.  28. 

Industry,  produce  of.  may  be  more 
aqoally  distributed  hereafter,  if  ca- 
pital snail  accumulate  more  rapidly 
thui  population,  iii.  3. 

— —  Amount  of,  greater  at  present,  or 
ap^cation  of,  more  skilful  than  for- 
■ierly,iii.  7. 

— —  Great  inequality  in  distribution  of 
produee  of,  iii.  8.--^See  Labour.) 

Inoeolation  for  small-pox  almost  en- 
tirely discontinued,  i.  39. 

lartroctfcm* — ^Popular  education  now 
iilt  to  be  necessary  by  all  parties ; 
lefMidon  of  M.  Guerry's  .position 
Autt  crime  increases  with  instruction, 
tU.  til,  SIS. 

— —  InHuenoe  of,  in  restraining  f^om 
liolatkm  of  the  laws,  iii.  174. 

— —  IVoportions  of  criminal  offenders 
able  to  read  and  write ;  effect  of  in- 
■tnictloa  in  deterring  from  crime,  iii. 
fOl,  &B.  The  duty  of  government 
to  provide  means  of  instruction  for 
tfaa  people,  211. — (See  Education.) 
IntHnpontnee,  increase  of.  not  proved 
by  nuarease  in  consumption  of  ar- 
dent si^ts;  the  fact  of  doubled 
MBOUiit  of  consumption  consistent 


with  that  of  general  improvement  in 
sobriety,  iii.  60. 

Intemperance. — Crews  of  American 
vessels  more  abstinent  than  English, 
i.  133. — (See  Drunkenness.) 

Internal  communication. — (See  Roads, 
Canals,  Railroads.) — ^Perfection  of  the 
means  of,  in  England,  compared  wiUi 
France,  ii.  1-6.  Source  of  jealousy  to 
the  French  commercial  economists, 
ii.  2. 

Investments  of  accumulated  wealth,  iii. 
149-169. 

Ireland  .^Proportion  of  agricultural 
class  more  than  double  the  propor- 
tion in  Great  Britain,  i.  57,  58.  Pro- 
portion of  occupiers  employing  la- 
bourers, compared  with  England,  i. 
58.  Quantities  of  grain  and  meal 
furnished  to  England,  i.  58.  Occu- 
pations of  males  20  years  of  age, 
1.67. 

Steady  market  for  labour  principal 

want  for  improving  the  condition  of 
the  working  classes,  ii.  30.  Employ, 
ment  of  poor  in  improving  internal 
navigation,  roads,  and  bridges,  re- 
commended as  expedient  and  neces. 
sary.  ii.  30,  31. 

Extension  of  commercial  inter- 
course, and  establishment  of  manu- 
fieu^ures  recommended,  ii.  S3. 

Advantages  firom  road  improve- 
ments, ii.  11,  12,  13.  From  canals, 
ii.  24,  25. 

Emigration  recommended  as  an 

auxiliary  relief,  ii.  31-34.  Drainhig 
of  bogs  recommended,  ii.  32. 

Appointment  of  parliamentuy 

commission  on  system  of  railways, 
ii.  72.  Trade  with  Great  Brftain.  ii. 
80-85. 

^—  Amount  of  parliamentary  grants 
for  public  works  in  Ireland,  ii.  33, 
34.  Coals  rapidly  and  cheaply  pro- 
curable from  England  for  manufkc- 
tures,  ii.  33. 

Trade  with,  subsequent  to  1825, 

assimilated  to  the  coasting  traffic  of 
England,  ii.  bO. 

Decrease  of  consumption  of  spirits 

in  Ireland  in  1840,  1841 — remarkable 
event  of  the  age.  caused  by  **  Father 
Mathew,"  iii.  55, 56.  Foreign  spirits 
almost  wholly  unused,  56. 

Decrease  of  consumption  of  to- 
bacco, owing  to  incr^ued  duties,  iii. 
69. 

— —  Quantity  of  sugar  consumed  com- 
pared with  the  population,  iii.  32. 
Imports  refined  sugar  wholly  from 
Great  Britain,  iii.  32. 
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Ireland.^>>nsii]nption  of  malt,  iii.  51. 

— —  Custom-house  dues  received  at 
each  port  in  Ireland,  in  1836, 1837,  ii. 
144. 

■  Discouragement  of  woollen  manu- 
fkcture  by  William  III.,  i.  263.  Quan- 
tities of  linen  goods  exported  from 
Ireland.  265. 

Revenue  from  legacy  duties,  ii. 

317. 

Table  of  probates  of  wills  and  let- 
ters of  administration  in  Ireland  in 
1838,  iii.  133.  Less  provision  for 
others  by  bequeathment  of  property 
than  in  England,  iii.  130. 

Population  returns  for  1813  imper* 

feet,  i.  12.  Summary  of  population 
returns  for  1821,  1831,  i.  13. 

— —  No  general  mortality  table  ever 
published  for  Ireland,  iii.  128. 

— >—  Foundling  Hospital,  expense  and 
mortality  of,  iii.  288. 

^—  Statistics  of  crime,  iii.  225-232. 

——  Great  increase  in  number  of  cri- 
minal committals,  iii.  172. 

— -  Establishment  of  the  Kildare- 
street  Society  for  education,  iii.  289. 

——  Number  of  emigrants  from,  to 
Quebec  and  Montreal  in  1831-1834, 
i.  130. 

— —  Party  spirit  interferes  with  all 
eflforts  for  improvement ;  institution 
of  national  system  of  education,  iii. 
284,  &C. 

■ Act  of  Will.  III.  made  it  penal  to 

receive  any  other  than  Protestant 
education;  the  Protestant  Incorpo- 
rated Society  for  Proselytism,  iii.  286. 

— —  State  of  charter  schools,  and  abuse 
of  public  funds  for  their  support,  iii. 
288,  289. 

Establishment  of  Board  of  Com- 
missioners for  Education,  iii.  290. 

Iron,  universal  importance  of,  as  a  ma- 
terial of  manufacture,  ii.  3. 

.—  Quantity  imported  annually  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, iii.  85. 

Quantities  made,  1801-1841 ;  quan- 
tities of  foreign  iron  used,  of  British 
iron  exported,  and  amount  of  home 
consumption,  iii.  87. 

Quantity  exported  from  Great  Bri- 
tain, 1801-1834,  i.  295.  Conversion 
of  iron  into  steel  an  extensive  busi- 
ness in,  Sheffield,  301. 

Extraordinary    increase    of    iron 

made  in  the  kingdom,  iii.  85,  86. 
Quantities  of  coal  used  in  the  fur- 
naces, 86. 

—  Produce  much  diminished  in  1842, 
iii.  87. 


Iron. — Five  sixths  of  the  quantity  aied 
in  Sheffield  is  of  foreign  production,  i. 
302. 

——  English,  exclunon  of,  from  France, 
u.  3. 

— —  Amount  of  loss  to  Fiance  by  ei- 
elusion  of  English  iron,  ii.  3, 4, 5. 

— —  Comparative  quantity  of,  con- 
sumed by  abrasion  of  horse-shoes  and 
wheels  upon  roads  in  ^igland-and 
France,  ii.  4,  ft. 

Amount  of  consamption  o^  fi" 

agricultural    purposes    in    France, 
ii.  3. 

English,  superiority  of,  for  rail- 
roads, ii.  6.  Importea  into  United 
States  of  America  duty  free  for  rail- 
roads, ii.  6. 

^—  Origin  of  iron-built  vessels ;  above 
150  launched  since  1830;  the  Goada- 
loupe,  a  steam  frigate  of  788  tons; 
the  Great  Britain,  of  3500  tons,  and 
1000  horse  power, building  at  Bristol; 
great  part  of  East  India  steam  navy 
consists  of  iron  vessels ;  advantages 
of  iron  for  naval  architecture,  iii.  88, 
89,  90.  Prices  of  pig  iron  in  1835' 
1843,  iii.  90. 

Jessop,  Mr.,  quotation  of  his  statement 
on  amount  of  iron  made  in  the  king* 
dom,  iii. '86. 

Joint-stock  companies  established  in 
Saxony  as  an  expedient  for  deficiency 
of  individual  capital,  ii.  201. 

Juries,  before  the  mitigation  of  the 
penal  laws,  induced  to  resort  to  per- 
jury,  m.  180. 

Kay,  Dr.  (Kay  Shuttleworth),  investi- 
gation or  state  of  Spitalfields  weavers, 
li.  257. 

Kerry,  Earl  of,  inquiry  into  state  of 
education,  iii.  271. 

Labour. — Greater  amount  of  skilled  la- 
bour performed  in  given  time  by 
given  number  in  England  than  in 
any  other  country  of  Europe,  iii.  1. 
Proportion  of  population  engaged  in 
labour  not  agricultural,  iii.  2.  Social 
advantage  of  large  number  of  popu- 
lation engaged  in  productive  labour, 
iii.  2. 

— —  The  agent  which  provides  all  the 
necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life 
that  are  consumed,  iii.  7. 

Demand  for,    can   only  increase 

with  the  increase  of  the  capital  des- 
tined for  the  payment  of  wages,  ii. 
284. 

Proportions  of  ages  in  different 
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flax  fectories,  i.  273. — (See  Manu&c- 
tores.) 

Labour. — Convict  labour  in  Australia,  i. 
138. 

Lancaster,  Mr.,  commencement  and 
progress  of  his  school  system,  iii.  264- 
268. 

Leeds,  prices  and  wages  of  linen  manu- 
ikcture,  i.  268, 269. 

Leg»ey  duty,  amount  of  duty  received 
on  probates  of  wills,  iii.  129. 

— —  Remarks  on  the  legacy  and  pro- 
bate  duties,  ii.  312.  313.  Table  of 
amounts- subjected  to  each  rate  of 
duty  from  1797  to  1835,  iL  314,  315. 

-»-  Amount  of  property  subject  to  it, 
iii.  125, 128.  nobates  and  letters  of 
administiation  in  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  iii.  131, 132, 133. 

Leicester,  Earl  of  (Mr.  Coke,  of  Nor- 
folk),  his  investment  of  half  a  million 
of  money  in  agricultural  improve* 
ments,  iii.  134. 

Letters,  number  of,  received  from  East 
Indies,  1834-1836,  ii.  53,  54. 

Licences  to  manufacturers  of  soa^, 
decrease  in  number  since  1801,  hi. 
76,  76. 

'^—  Number  taken  out  by  paper  ma- 
nuftcturers,  180M841,  iii.  73. 

Life  insurance,  remarks  on,  iii.  123. 
Or^t  increase  of  life  insurance  offices ; 
expediency  of  being  required  by  the 
legislature  to  register  the  amount  of 
their  enffaffements  and  funds,  124. 
Anets  of  tae  various  offices  in  the 
kingdom  amount  to  forty  millions, 
124. 

linen. — Exports  of  linen  very  greatly 
increased,  iii.  84,  85.  No  means  for 
ascertaining  amount  of  domestic  pro- 
duce, iii.  84. 

Lister,  Mr.,  citation  of  his  Report  on 
Registration  as  to  numbers  able  to 
write,  iii.  277. 

Literature,  increased  encouraffement 
to,  cau»Ml  by  increase  of  wealtn,  iii.  4. 

Liverpool,  amount  expended  in  public 
edifices  and  improvements,  iii.  154. 

— —  Infirmary,  patients  admitted,  and 
proportion  of  deaths,  i.  42. 

Trade  with  Ireland,  ii.  81, 82. 

Loekhart's  Life  of  Scott  quoted  respect- 
ing Mrs.  Behn's  novels,  iii.240-241. 

Locomotion,  present  and  future  im- 
provements In,  ii.  18. — (See  Roads, 
Canals,  Railroads,  Steam  Navigation.) 

London. — Impossible  to  estimate  ex- 
actly the  amount  of  articlesconsumed 
in  the  metropolis;  quantities  of 
slaughtered  sheep  and  cattle  brought 
by  sea  from  Scotland,  iii.  93,  94. 

VOL.  III. 


'  London.  —  Difficulty  of  ascertaining 
amount  of  consumption  of  food  by 
femilies,  iii.  103.  Account  of  con- 
sumption of  various  articles  of  food 
in  a  wealthy  private  family,  and  in 
several  public  institutions,  iii.  104-108. 

Prices  of  beef  and  mutton  in  Lon- 
don, 1801-1842,  iii.  112,  113.  Cost 
of  articles  of  clothing  in  Greenwich 
Hospital,  Bethlehem  Hospital,  and 
Chelaea  Hospital,  for  a  series  of  years, 
iii.  114, 115. 

Number  of  cattle  and  sheep  sold 

in  Smithfleld  market,  1821-1842,  iii. 
95. 

Progressive  increase  of  quantities 

of  coab  brought  to  London,  1821- 
1842,  iu.  95,  96.  Oriffin  of  gaslight. 
96,  97.  The  same  Newcastle  coals 
which  in  London  are  charged  S0«.  6d. 
are  sold  in  St.  Petersburg  for  18«., 
by  the  operation  of  the  trade  regu- 
lation of  the  im>prietors  of  the  col- 
lieries, iii.  101,102. 

Number  of  coal- vessels,  and  quan- 
tities of  coals,  arrived  in  die  port  of, 
1831-1836,  ii.  78. 

Remarks  on  the  returns  of  the 

rental,  and  sewerrate  assessment, 
showing  increase  of  real  propertv. 
iii.  189.  r    r-    j» 

Extent  of  travelling  by  stage- 
coaches out  of  London,  ii.  22. 

Public  edifices  recently  erected, 

iii.  153.  Costs  of  new  aocks  and 
bridges,  155. 

Loom,  power,  introduction  of,  instanced 
as  cause  of  partial  injury  to  working 
classes,  i.  124. — (See  Manufactures.) 

Lunatics. — (See  under  Hospitals,  St. 
Luke's,  Bethlehem.) 

Luxury,  increase  of,  among  higher 
classes,  caused  by  increased  accumu- 
lation of  capital,  iii.  4. 

M*Adam.  Mr.,  improvement  of  roads 
on  his  plan,  ii.  6. 

M'Culloch,  Mr.,  his  •  Commercial  Dic- 
tionary* (juoteid  on  the  cotton  manu- 
fkcture,  iii.  79. 

M'Gregor,  Mr.,  his  work  on  *  British 
America'  quoted  respecting  Nova 
Scotia,  iii.  262. 

Machinery,  introduction  of,  has  in- 
creased the  demand  for  labour,  iii. 
253. 

Introduction  of  new,  causes  tran- 
sitory but  severe  privations  to  par- 
ticular classes,  i.  124. 

Used  in  manuftictures  of  Saxony,  is 


of  the  commonest  kind,  ii.  200. 
(See  Manufrctures.) 
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Machine«,oar  best,  poesessed  by  France 
and  Germany,  iii.  1 ,  2. 

Mackintosh,  Sir  Jameg,  hib  bills  for 
abolition  of  capital  punishment,  iii. 
188,  &c. 

Madras. — Imports  and  exports:  num- 
ber and  tonnase  of  shipping,  iii.  348. 

Mails  first  sent  by  railway,  I?ov.  183U, 
ii.  67. 

Malt. — Number  of  bushels  osed  for 
beer  in  1S34  in  the  kingdom ;  and  by 
London  brewers,  i.  71. 

Much  decrease  in  use  of,  during 

the  last  100  years,  iii.  50.  Amount 
of  consumption  in  each  year  from 
1801  to  1841,  compared  with  P<>pa- 
lation  and  rates  of  duty,  iii.  51.  Tax 
on  malt  always  been  unfavourably 
and  erroneously  viewed  by  agricul- 
turists; consumption  compared  with 
population  from  1829  to  1841,  iii.  5?. 
Importation  of  malt  strictly  prolii- 
bited  ;  foreign  barley  cannot  be  pro> 
fitably  malted,  iii.  53. 

Malta.— (See  Dependencies  in  Europe.) 

Manchester. — Increase  of  population 
shown  not  to  have  increased  the  rate 
of  mortality,  i.  27. 

Infirmary ;  number  of  patients  ad- 
mitted, and  proportion  of  aeaths,  i.42. 

Increase  of  silk-mills,  i.  260. 

(jreat  increase    of  real  property 

since   the   peace,   iii.   140.    Savings', 
bank,  iii.  147. 

Statistical  Society  of,  inquiries  into 

state  of  education,  iii.  272. 

Inquiries  into  condition  of  working 

classes,  iii.  5. 

Manners — Habits  of  drunkenness  pre- 
valent among  all  classes  in  the  last 
century ;  consequent  coarseness  and 
licentiousness  of  conversation,  iii. 
237-240. 

Drunkenness  and  scenes  of  depra- 
vity less  prevalent  than  formerly; 
Sheriff  Alison's  evidence  as  to  exces- 
sive whisky  drinking  in  Glasgow, 
iii.  245. 

General  improvement  in,  caused 

by  increased  production  of  wealth, 
iii.  3,  4. 

Progress  of  moral  and  social  im- 
provement among  the  working  classes 
attested  by  Mr.  Place,  iii.  241,  &c. 

. Improvement  in  public  manners 

illustrated  by  an  anecdote  respecting 
Mrs.  Behn's  novels,  iii.  241. 

.■  Instance  of  a  publican,  Mr.  Eng- 
land, indignantly  disclaiming  con- 
nexion with  prize-fighters,  iii.  249.  A 
greater  observance  of  decency  than  for- 
merly ;  profligacy  and  brutality  much 


less  exhibited  in  public;  but  high 
morality  greatly  deficient,  and  sdfish 
propensities  predominant,  iii.  230. 

Manners. — Deplorable  ignorance,  im- 
morality, and  drunkenness  oi  the 
populace  of  Glasgow,  iii.  246.  Open- 
mg  of  coffee  houses  for  promotion  of 
temperance;  description  of  these 
establishments,  846-248.  Prixe-figfa^ 
ing,  present  comparative  infrequency 
of,  indioitive  of  improvement  iu 
manners,'  iii.  248,  249. 

Mannfiictnres. — Comparative  table  of 
numbers  employed  in  manabctoifs, 
trade,  agricuknie,  &c.,  i.  51-53. 

Increase  in  proportion  ot  mans- 

fiwturing  class,  i.  52. 

^  Have  ^pidly  and  enonnonriv  in- 
creased, iii.  78.— (See  Cotton,  Silk, 
WooUen.) 

Cotton  manufiusture  doubled  in 

Saxony  since  1834 ;  cause  of  stationarr 
state  of  linen  and  woollen  manofrc- 
ture  in  Saxony,  ii.  198. 

Artisans  of  France  and  Gennanv, 

f^om  having  less  energy  and  skill, 
cannot  compete  with  tnose  of  Eng- 
land, iii.  1. 

Would  be  benefited  by  rednctioa 

of  duty  on  tea,  iii.  50. 

England  pre-eminent  for  mtna- 

fkcturing  skill ;  wiUiout  which  the 
great  expense  of  the  French  revola- 
tionary  war  could  not  have  bwn 
sustained ;  the  spinning-jennv  mq 
steam  engine  the  true  moving  po»er 
of  our  fleets  and  armies,  i.  18"i  188. 

ffoollen   Manufacture^  early  in- 
troduction of,  into  ]:lngland;  impO" 
litic  prohibition  of  exporting  British 
wool,  i..  189.     Great  increase  of  the 
produce   of   the    manufacture  after 
removal  of  the  restriction ;  value  ;  f 
produce  exported   in    1700,   and  in 
1815,  the  largest  export  ever  made, 
191 ;    value,    quantities,    and  kinds 
exported  in  each  year  from  1815  to 
1834,  192.    Countries  to  which  the 
different    kinds    were    exported  i" 
1834,  193-194.    Quantities  exported 
far  less  than  home  consumption,  193' 
Number   and  situation    of  woollen 
factories  in  the  kingdom,  with  num- 
ber and  ages  of  persons  employed, 
196,  197.       Mechaniod   power   em- 
ployed in  factories,  i.  274.    I*ropoi; 
tion  of  ages  of  persons  in  mills,  i- 
273.     Importation  of   foreign  wool 
greatly    increased;    quantities    im- 

forted  from   1801    to    183.'i,  i.   198. 
arliamentary  committee     in    18SK 
on  the  woollen  trade ;    number  of 
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the  kingdom  at  that  time, 
itity  of  wool  produced,  199, 
tension  of  stuff  and  worsted 
t  Bradford  in  Yorkshire 
)y  increase  of  population ; 
:y  of  the  woollen  manufiic- 
ilarly  indicated  at  the  other 
I  clothing  towns  in  the 
200,  20 1 .  Improved  breeds 
yield  coarser  wool;  foreign 
rags  imported  for  manufac- 
teap  fabrics  for  exportation ; 
rease  in  blanket  trade,  202. 
and  stuff  manufacture  likely 
tse,  but  not  woollen,  203. 
manufacture  discouraged  in 
y  William  III.,  i.  263. 
res.  —  Cotton  Manufiicturet 
proCTCss  of,  in  Great  Britain ; 
■  to  Mr.  Kennedy's  Memoir, 
es's  History,  and  Dr.  Ure's 
thesubject.'i.  203.204.  Quan- 
cotton  wool  worked  up,  and 
goods  exported,  from  1801  to 
'5.  Quantity,  description, 
e  of  cotton  goods  exported 
year  from  1820  to  1834. 
uantity,  description,  and 
xported  in  1834,  distin- 
countries,  210,  211.  Prices 
I  yam,  from  1786  to  1832, 
.  Iknnatyne's  article  in  the 
picdia  Bntannica,'  212.  Ave- 
:e  of  cotton  compared  with 
lifferent  periods.  213.  Ck)st 
I  yams  in  1812  and  1830; 
es  gained  by  the  power- 
.  I*rice3  paid  for  weaving  ; 
r  cottons,  and  earnings  of 
from  1N14  to  1831  ;  prices 
tockport.  from  1802  to  1812, 
ogress  of  the  power-loom, 
.  Baines's  History,  216-219. 
of  persons,  males  and  fe- 
dults  and  children,  distin- 
nges,  employed  in  cotton 
)m  the  '  Iteport  of  the  Fac- 
missioners,'  22U-231.  Quan- 
:otton  used  in  spinning,  in 
I .  Kinds  of  work  ;  earn; 
227.  Number  of  cotton 
situation,  and  numbers  em- 
228.  Work  performed  by 
cr ;  wages ;  hours  employea, 
itity  of  tluur  equivalent  to 
ngs,  230,  231.  Number  of 
nas  and  power-looms  at 
t  in  18:^2  and  1832,  232. 
of  each  kind  in  England 
and  in  1830,  233.  In  1835, 
antities  produced  by  one 
and  rates  of  earnings,  by 


increasing  sixe  of  mules.  234,  235. 
Proportion  of  ages  of  persons  in 
milb.  i.  273.  Mechanical  power 
employed  in  factories,  274.  Re< 
marks  on  fluctuations  of  demand ; 
restrictions ;  markets,  i.  236-836. 

Manufactures. — Printing  of  Cotton  prac- 
tised in  1676;  quantity  printed,  1796 
to  1830,  i.  241.  Improvements  and 
increase,  242-844.  Evil  of  excise  laws. 
243. 

Hosiery  MaxufactMre^  chief  seats 

of;  number  of  stocking  ft«mes ;  pro- 
duce ;  consumption  of  yam ;  value  ; 
wages,  i.  246.    Increase,  247. 

BoiJbin-net  Manujhcturej  number 

employed ;  wages  ;  statistics  of  the 
trade  tiy  Mr.  Felkin,  i.  247-251 .  Ex- 
tent and  value  of  the  whole  cotton 
manufkcture  of  the  kingdom,  by  Mr. 
M*Culloch  and  Mr.  Baines,  251,  252. 

Hardware. — ^Increase  in  popula- 
tion and  buildings  of  Birmingham ; 
prices  of  articles  manufactured  in 
1812  and  1832,  showing  reduction  of 
40  per  cent. ;  amount  and  vidue  of 
haruware  and  cutlery  exported  from 
1805  to  1835,  i.  292-295.  Quantity 
and  value  of  brass  and  copper  manu- 
factures exported  ttova.  1805  to  1834, 
297,  298.  Description  of  factory 
buildings  for  accommodation  of  ope- 

*  ratives,  298,  899.  Sheffield  produces 
nearly  all  the  cutlery  made  in  the 
kingdom ;  increase  of  population 
of  Sheffield,  299. —(See  Sheffield.) 
Process  of  converting  iron  into  steel, 
an  extertsive  branch  of  business  in 
Sheffield ;  quantity  of  coal  consumed 
in  this  process,  and  amount  of 
produce;  quantity  of  unwrought 
steel  exported  to  America,  302.  Value 
of  plated  goods  exported  in  1831- 
1833  ;  advantage  of  English  manu- 
&cturer  in  machinery   for    rolling, 

303.  Value  of  British- made  plate; 
value  exported,  304. 

Olass  manufacture  impeded    by 

imposition  of  excessive  duties ;  ad- 
vantages possessed  by  England  for 
this  mannActore.  yet  cannot  com- 
pete with  any  foreign  country,    i. 

304,  305.  English  plate-glass  pie- 
fened  to  French;  quantities  and 
kinds  produced,  from  1789  to  1834, 
with  excise  revenue  thence  derived, 
306,  307.  Limitation  in  quantity 
produced  occasioned  by  arbitrary  le- 
gulations  by  Act  of  Parliament  and 
excessive  duties,  308,  309.  310.  11- 
licit  manufiusture  of  flint-glass  in 
attics  and  cellars,  31 1 . 

x2 
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Manu&ctares. — MaehtMery  used  in  ma- 
nuftictures ;  great  importance  of  supe- 
rior implements  ana  ingenious  me- 
chanism for  execution  of  inventions ; 
construction  of  the  calculating  ma- 
chine of  Mr.  Babbage ;  parts  of  English 
cotton-spinning  machinery  invented 
by  foreigners,  but  made  in  the  su- 
perior workshops  of  England,  i.  312, 
313.  Quotation  from  Dr.  Ure  on  the 
importance  of  perfect  mannfSusturing 
mechanism,  314.  Policy  of  restrict- 
ing the  exportation  of  superior  ma- 
chinery discussed ;  impracticable  to 
prevent  communication  of  improve- 
ments ;  fair  and  prudent  to  legalize 
trade  in  machinery;  not  true  that 
what  is  gained  by  one  nation  is  lost 
by  the  other;  both  may  and  do  gain, 
31 5-318.  Repeal  of  the  law  prohibit- 
ing skilled  artisans  from  leaving  the 
country ;  resolutions  of  the  parlia- 
mentary committee  allowing  ex- 
portation of  certain  articles  of  ma' 
chinery,  318-320.  England  espe- 
ciidly  interested  in  perfect  freedom 
of  commercial  communication,  321. 
Acts  passed  against  exportation  of 
machinery,  322.  Value  of  exports 
of  machinery  from  1822  to  1835,  323. 
Quotation  from  Mr.  Kay  Shuttle- 
worth's  Report  on  increase  of  mecha- 
nical power  in  Lancashire,  324,  325. 
Great  and  numerous  improvements 
effected  by  applications  of  machinery, 
325. 

Silk  Manufacture  establirfied  in 

England  since  Edward  III.;  impo- 
litic prohibitory'  duties  on  foreign 
trade,  i.  252,  253.  Average  quanti- 
ties of  silk  imported  from  1814  to 
1835,  254.  Reduction  of  duties  in 
1824,  and  consequent  increase  of  con- 
sumption, 255,  256.  Quality  of  Eng- 
lish fancy  goods  equal  to  French,  but 
cost  of  production  higher ;  ad  valorem 
duty  of  30  per  cent,  imposed,  257. 
Extent  and  effects  of  smuggling, 
258,  259.  Liability  of  silk  weavers 
to  occasional  distress,  259.  Value  of 
silk  goods  exported  from  1820  to 
1835;  large  amount  exported  to 
France,  i.  260.  Number  of  silk  fac- 
tories in  the  kingdom,  with  number 
and  ages  of  persons  employed,  261. 
Causes  of  comparative  superiority  of 

•  French  silk  weavers  ;  greater  cheap- 
ness of  necessaries  of  life  in  France, 
and  artistical  education  of  weavers 
in  designing  patterns,  262.  Present 
ability  of  English  silk  manufacturers 
to  compete,  in  the   heavier  goods, 


with  th^  French,  owing  to  disoo»* 
tinuance  of  the  old  prohilntory  sys- 
tem, 262,  263.  Quantity  of  silk 
goods  imported,  i.  286.  ProportioB 
of  young  children  in  silk  fi^tories 
greater  than  in  those  for  cottim, 
woollen,  or  flax ;  proportion  ot  aexa, 
i.  273.  Mechanical  power  emplored, 
274. 

Manu&ctnres. — Linen  Manufaetve  ot 
long  standing  in  England;  eneoo- 
raged  in  Ireland  by  William  III.,  L 
263,  264.    Quantities  of  linen  goods 
exported  from  Ireland  from  1800  to 
1825;  quantities  exportnl  from  tbe 
United  Kingdom,  i.  265.    Valaeof 
linen  goods  sold  in  Uie  Irish  msriiets, 
182M824;     first   erection    of   fiss 
spinning  mills,  266.    Improvementi 
in  flax-spinning  machinery,  267-M9. 
I'rices  of  yam ;    canvass ;  wages  at  . 
Leeds,  1813-1823,  268.    Wages  in  a 
flax-mill  near  Leeds,  distinguiihiiw 
ages,  269.    Decrease  in  quantities  of 
foreign  linen  yam  imported ;  qnsn* 
tity  and  value  of  linen  goodi  ex- 
ported to  United  States  of  America 
in  1834;  quantities  of  foreign  to 
imported,  270.    Qnantitv  of  camlnie 
linen   imported  firom  Prajoee,  271* 
Number  of  flax  &etories  in  the  king- 
dom, with  number  and  ages  of  ^' 
sons  employed,  272.     Compaistive 
statement  of  proportions  of  •§«*  w 
persons  in  fkctories,  i.  273.   State- 
ment of  mechanical  power  employe 
in  factories,  274. 

State  and  progress  of,  in  Fwfya 

Countries ;  documents  on  the  sabject 
not  generally  trustworthy,  i.  2T5. 
fFooUen  Manufiicture  in'  Fiance; 
wool  imported  and  exported  boat 
1787  to  1833„277.  Bounty  and  duty 
imposed ;  bad  effects  produced  by 
system  of  restriction  and  monopoly* 
277-  280.     Exports  of  woollens,  2S4. 

Cotton  Manvfacture  in  France,  di«-  ' 

advantageous  condition  of,  from  hish 
price  of  coal,  and  of  iron,  caused  uy 
unwise  fiscal  duties ;  great  increaseof 
the  manufacture  notwithstanding,  i* 
280.    Extent  of  contraband  iooporta- 
tion  of  cotton  twist,  28 1 ,  282 .   French 
imxx>rtsand  exports  of  cotton,283, 284. 
Progress  of  the  cotton  manu&ctuie 
in  Germany,  290.  Progress  of  cotton 
manufacture  in  Russia  and  Switxer- 
land;  impolicy  of  protective  duties 
imposed  in  Russia,  and  advantage  of 
free  trade  in  Switserland,  i.  291. 

Silk  Manufacture  in   Prance,  a 

most  important  branch  of  national 
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industry ;  progressive  increase ;  pro- 
duce, import,  consumption ;  total 
value  of  the  manufacture,  i.  284-286. 
Great  extent  and  amount  of  smug- 
gling, 286.  287.  Quotation  from  Dr. 
Bowring's  Report  on  the  produce  of 
raw  silk  in  Fnmce,  287-289. 
Mauritius.— (See  Dependencies,  Asia.) 
Mining.— /ron. — Early  celebrity  of  the 
mines  of  England;  product  of,  in 
several  years,  commencing  1740,  i. 
326, 327.  Accurate  statement  of  qiian- 
tities,  and  places  of  production,  from 
1823-1830.  328. 

Tin  asui  Copper. — Quantities  of  tin 

produced  from  1750  to  1834;  India 
and  China  supplied  with  tin  from 
the  mines  of  the  Island  of  Banca ; 
importations  of  tin  from  Banca,  and 
re-exportations,  i.  330.  Quantities  of 
Britiw  tin  exported,  and  value  of  tin 

Slate,  331.  Quantities  of  copper  p?o- 
uced  from  the  mines  of  Cornwall 
trom.  1771  to  1834;  quantity  pro- 
duced in  the  whole  kingdom,  332. 
Value  of  tin  and  copper  produce  of 
Cornwall,  333.  Value  of  tne  mineral 
products  of  England  owing  to  abund- 
ance of  coal,  and  application  of  steam 
power,  334.  Advantage  procured  by 
safety-lamp  of  Davy ;  great  improve- 
ments in  the  science  of  mining,  335, 
836. 

Coal.  —  (See    entry   under  this 

head.) 

Sou* — (See  entry  under  this  head  ) 

Marriages. — ^Annual  proportion  of  mar- 
riages, baptisms,  and  burials,  1796- 
1830,  in  each  county,  i.  32.  Fallacy 
in  estimating  decrease  of  marriages, 
and  of  inferring  therefrom  increasing 
prudence,  i.  33.  Increased  duration 
of  life  a  cause  of  decrease  in  propor- 
tion of  marriages,  i.  33. 

Colrzespondence  in  England  and 

in  France  of  number  of  marriages 
with  price  of  food,  ii.  244,  245. 

— —  Signatures  required  for  registra- 
tion furnish  criterion  of  proportion 
able  to  write,  iii.  277.  Number  of 
marriages  and  proportion  of  persons 
•vrho  signed  wim  marics,  278-282. 

— -  Proportions  of,  in  various  states 

.  oi  Europe  and  America,  i.  21 .   Table 

of  rraistered,  from  1801-1830,  i.  31. 

Marsemes. — Soap  manufactured  there 
of  olive  oil  superior  to  English  made 
with  tallow,  iif.  76. 

Mathew,  Rev.  Theobald,  (Father  Ma- 
thew)  his  agency  in  causing  a  great 
decrease  in  consumption  of  spirits  in 
iMUnd,  iii.  65. 


Meal,  barley,  quantity  imported  from 
Ireland,  ii.  84. 

Measures. — (See  Weights  and  Mea- 
sures.) 

Medical  statistics,  neglect  of,  i.  34. 

Methuen,  treaty  of,  effected  great 
reduction  in  consumption  of  French 
wines  in  England  by  imposition  of 
excessive  differential  duties,  iii.  63. 

Middle  classes,  improvement  in  dwell- 
ings of,  iii.  4. 

exhibit  less  of  open    profligacy 

than  the  lower  and  higher  classes,  iii. 
222. 

Middlesex,  rate  of  mortality  in,  lower 
than  in  most  countries  of  Europe,  i. 
28. 

Milan,  Napoleon's  decree  of,  dena- 
tumaliting  ships  which  paid  tax  to 
the  British  government,  ii.  146,  147. 

Mines  of  America,  large  capitals  in- 
vested and  lost  in,  iii.  166. 

Mitchell,  Dr. — Return  of  children  and 
deaths  in  Christ's  Hospital;  i.  44,  45. 

Molasses,  Quantity  cleared  at  the 
Custom  House  for  consumption  in 
1821,  iii.  32. 

Quantities  imported  from  West 

Indies,  iii.  425.    From  Antigua,  432. 

Monopoly  of  trade  in  cinnamon  by  the 
Dutch;  surplus  produce  ordered  to  be 
burnt,  iii.  358. 

Impolicy  of  exdusiveness  in  com- 
mercial legislation,  ii.  329. 

(See  Duties,  Commerce,  Trade, 


Protective  System.) 

Moral  Progress. — (See  Progress.) 

Mortality  of  children  in  Foundling 
Hospital,  Ireland,  iii.  288. 

(See  Deaths.) — Diminishing  mor- 
tality attri  butable  to  improved  modes, 
arts,  and  habits  of  life,  1.  19. 

Mortgages  on  real  estates,  remarks  on, 
iii.  134. 

Murder,  proportion  of  executions  for, 
iii.  196. 

Napoleon,  his  measures  for  suppressing 
the  foreign  trade  of  England,  ii.  145, 
146,  147. 

Provided  for  his  military  expendi- 
ture tcom  the  countries  occupied  by 
his  armies,  ii.  185. 

In  the  plenitude  of  his  power  un- 
able to  prevent  the  sale  of  English 
goods  in  Paris;  exorbitant  sums  re- 
alized by  his  commercial  indulgences 
to  individuals,  ii.  130. 

National  debt,  interest  of,  in  the  years 
17931841,  iii.  118. 

Navigation  Act,  ii.  158. 

Navy  expenditure.— (See  War.) 
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Necessaries  oflife, increased  amount  of, 
in  iSngUmd,  iii.  7. 

New  Brunswick,  importance  of  possess- 
ing it  as  a  British  colony,  iii.  322, 323. 

Boundary,  area,  population,  iii. 

404.  Trade,  impo«ts,  exports,  405. 
Shipping,    tonnage,    ship-bnilding, 

406.  Three-fourths  of  tne  surface 
uncleared ;  numerous  rivers ;  climate 
healthy ;  favourable  country  for  emi- 
gration, 407. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne :  great  outlay  of  ca- 
pital in  public  edinces  and  improve- 
ments, iii.  154. 

Newfoundland :  situation,  extent,  colo- 
nization, iii.  415.     Population,  im 
ports,  exports,  shipping,  416.    Shiip- 
Duilding,  417. 

New  Holland. — (See  Colonies,  Asia.) 

Newspapers,  reduction  of  stamps  from 
4d.  to  Id.  per  sheet,  iii.  307.  Num- 
ber of  stamped  papers  and  amount  of 
revenue  produced  from  1801  to  1842, 
iii.  307, 308.  Number  of  papers  pub- 
lished in  the  four  years  1839  42, 308. 

New  Zealand :  situation ;  estimated  po- 
pulation of  aborigines  and  Euro- 
peans ;  value  of  British  manufactures 
exported  to  the  colony  from  1827  to 
1841;  shipping,  iii.  381,  382. 

Niger,  Delta  of  the,  described  as  to 
capability  of  sustaining  a  large  popu- 
lation, ii.  112,113. 

Nimmo,  Mr.,  Report  on  Improvements 
in  Ireland,  Quoted,  ii.  12.  On  canals 
in  Ireland,  ii.24. 

Norfolk  Island. — (See  Colonies,  Asia.) 

Norway,  amount  of  tonnage  employed 
in  import  and  export  trade,  ii.  189. 

Nova  Scotia,  importance  of  possessing 
it  as  a  British  colony,  iii.  322,  323. 

Boundary,  population,  trade,  iii. 

407,  408.  Shipping,  ship-building, 
409.  Fisheries,  value  and  excellence 
of  harbours;  Halifax,  410,411.  Live 
stock ;  number  of  acres  in  crop,  411. 

Exhibits  a  remarkable  instance  of 

the  non-existence  of  crime  consequent 
on  prevalence  of  education,  iii.  260, 
261. 

• 

Oatmeal,  quantity  imported  from  Ire- 
land, ii.  84. 

Oats,  quantity  imported  from  Ireland, 
ii.  84. 

Occupation,  gainfril,  small  proportion 
of  population  not  engaged  in,  iii.  2. 

Occupations,  number  of  excise  licences 
issued  to  various  manufacturers  and 
dealers  in  1831,  i.  66,  69,  70. 

Great  advantage    of    classifying 

population  as  to  employments,  i.  60. 


Remarks  on  this  classification,).  63.70. 

Number  employed  in  manual  laboor 

and  otherwise,  i.  64, 65. 
Occupations. — Comparative  table  of  the 

numbers  employed  in  agrieultmeand 

trades,  i.  50,  51. 
Classification    of    population  of 

France  as  to  employments,  i.  71-75. 
Omnibuses,  great  and    constantly  in- 
creasing number  of,  in  the  thoroojh- 

fares  of  London,  ii.  46. 
Ordnance  expenditure.— (See  War.) 

Papeb. — Number  of  licences  taken  oat 
by  manufacturers,  1801-1841,  iii.  73. 
Prices  from  1801-1843.  Incresi^ 
number  of  almanacs  from  redaction 
of  duty  in  1836,  iii.  74. 

Increase  of  consumption  on  reduc- 
tion of  duty  in  1836,  iii.  72. 

English  paper  supplied  to  Scot- 
land and  Irebuid ;  quantity  chaifed 
with  duty,  with  amount  of  revennc 
produced,  from  1803  to  1841.  Dnty 
on  paper  first  imposed  in  1701 ;  its 
tendency  to  retard  the  progress  of  ■ 
knowledge,  iii.  71 . 

Paris. — ^The  octroi,  or  towndutv,onall 
articles  of  provision,  imposed  at  the 
barriers,  furnishes  more  exact  means 
of  estimating  amount  of  consumption 
in  Paris  than  in  London,  iii.  9. 

Parkhurst  Juvenile  Prison,  mental  con- 
dition of  the  bovs  confined  there,  lu- 
274,275.  ' 

Pauperism,  i.  75-123.— (See  Poor  Laws.) 

Peace. — Great  accumulation  of  capJt** 
since  the  peace,  iii.  121.  . 

Peas,  quantities  imported  into  Engl*''*' 
from  Ireland,  ii.  81,  82. 

Peel,  Sir  Robert,  his  bills  reUtiW  « 
capital  punishment,  iii.  190.  B*^ 
on  criminal  laws,  191.  . 

Wisdom   of  his  declaration  u>*J 

colonies  should  be  treated  as  integi* 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  iii.  318. 

Value  of  real  property  assumed  for 

assessment  to  his  income  tax,  iii*  ^  _ 

Petition 
chants, 
restrictions,  ii.  151-156.  , 

Pigs,  number  imported  into  Engla^^ 
from  Ireland,  ii.  81,  82. 

Pimento,  quantities  imported  fro* 
West  Indies,  iii.  425. 

Pitt,  Mr.,  his  financial  system  intro- 
duced in  1797,  ii.  279. 

Place,  Mr.,  his  evidence  before  a  ptf* 
liamentao^  committee  on  improve- 
ment in  manners  of  the  populace, 
iii.  241. 

Plate,  silver  and  gold,  articles  of,  used 


to  parliament  of  London  raey 
i,  in  1820,  against  commeto*^ 
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by  a  much  more  nnmerous  class 
during  the  last  25  years;  since  1815, 
silver  forks  commonly  used  at  tavern 
tables  instead  of  those  of  steel,  iii.  20. 
Remarks  on  the  decreased  quantity 
of  plate  used,  1830  1837,  compared 
with  the  period  of  1807-1814,  iii.  21, 
22,  23.  improvements  in  manufac- 
ture of  plated  articles  has  diminished 
the  demand  for  those  subject  to  the 
plate  duty,  23.  Increased  quantity 
of  plate  m>m  1836  to  1840,  especially 
of  gold,  24.  Table  of  quantities  on 
which  duty  was  paid,  on  which 
drawback  was  allowed,  and  which 
was  retained  for  home  use,  from  1801 
to  1841,  iii.  25. 

Poor. — Amount  of  assessments  for  poor 
from  1812  to  1837,  ii.  357.  Remarks 
on  the  great  reduction  on  the  amount 
since  the  appointment  of  the  Poor 
Law  Commusion ;  advantages  of  the 
new  system,  358-360.  Table  showing 
the  numerical  order  of  each  county  as 
to  amount  of  Pbor  Law  Assessment, 
and  proportion  of  population  em- 
ployed m  agriculture  or  otherwise, 
361*  Table  exhibiting  amount  ex- 
pended for  poor  in  each  county,  and 
average  expenditure  per  head  from 
1801  to  1836,362,363. 

— —  Provision  for,  less  burdensome  in 
Scotland  from  greater  extension  of 
school  instruction,  iii.  283. 

Numbers  in  poor-house  of  Shef- 
field, and  amount  of  poor-rates  firom 
1818  to  1832,1.300. 

— —  Origin  and  progress  of  poor  laws, 
i.  75.  Act  27  Henry  VIII.  quoted,  i. 
76.  Act  43  Elizabeth  originated  com- 
pulsory system  of  provision,  i.  77. 
Amounts  expended  in  successive 
years  for  relief  of  poor,  i.  78,  79,  82, 
83.  Evils  of  the  system,  i.  79.  Board 
of  Commissioners  appointed  i.  79. 
Amendment  Act  passed,  i.  80.  Table 

-  of  sums  expended  for  poor  each  year 
from  1801  to  1834,  compared  with 
population  and  price  of  wheat,  i.  82. 
Pipportion  of  payments  at  eadi  de- 
cennial census,  1801-1831,  according 
to  the  population,  i.  83.  Poor  laws 
in  various  foreign  countries: — Nor- 
way, 85  ;  Sweden,  86 ;  Russia,  87 ; 
Denmark,  88 ;  Mecklenburgh,  91 ; 
Prussia,  91 ;  Wurtembure,  93 ;  Ha- 
varia,  96 ;  Berne,  97  ;  France,  98 ; 
Holland,  107.  Pauper  colonies  of 
Holland,  109-113  }  Belgium,  114. 
Annual  value  of  real  property  as- 
sessed to  the  x>oor-rates  in  1841,  iii. 
187.-<See  Wages,  Working  Classes.) 


Population,  deficiency  of  means  for 
enumerating,  previous  to  official  re- 
turns of  1801 ,  i.  7,8.  Mr.  Rickman's 
ex  planations,  i .  9  1 1 . 

Progressional  increase  of  popula- 
tion from  1801  to  1841,  iii.  257,  258. 

Rates,    and    causes    of    increase, 

i.  18, 19. 

Increases,  not  only  because  many 

are  born,  but  because  few  die,  i  22. 

Increase  resulting  from  diminish- 
ing proportion  of  deaths  an  unerring 
sign  of  prosperity  of  population,  i.  26. 

Childish  fear  of  surplus  population, 

iii.  257,  258. 

Remark  upon, '  ncluding  the  num- 
bers in  the  army  and  navy,  i.  11,  12. 
Comparative  rates  of  increase  in  Eng- 
land, Ireland,  Wales,  i.  13-15. 

Mr.  Rickman's  table  of  the  popu- 
lation of  England  and  Wales  in  the 
period  1700-1800,  i.  14.  Table  of 
numbers  living  in  1831,  i.  15. 

Proportion  between  the  sexes  in 

Britain,  France,  Spain,  America, 
i.  16,  17. 

In  England,  appears  not  to  have 

pressed  upon  the  means  of  subsistence 
so  as  to  prevent  social  improvement, 
in.  3. 

Utility  of  parish  school  system  of 

Scotland  for  collecting  returns,  i.  10. 
Greneral  accuracy  of  population  re- 
turns may  be  relied  on,  1. 11.  Sum- 
mary of  population  of  Great  Britain 
in  1801, 1811,  1821,  1831,  i.  11.  Re- 
turns for  Ireland  in  1821, 1831,  i.  13. 

Advantage  of  classifying  popula- 
tion as  to  employments  exceedingly 
great,  i.  60.  Remarks  upon  thi.s 
classification,  i.  63-70.  Number  oc- 
cupied in  manual  labour  and  other- 
wise, i.  64, 65. 

Table  of  males  20  years  of  age 

compared  as  to  numbers  employed 
in  agriculture,  trade,  &c.,  i.  53. 

(5)mparative  rates  of  increase  of 

the  agncultural  and  manufacturing 
classes,  i.  52. 

Comparatively  small  portion  un- 
employed, iii.  1. 

No  general  mortality  table  ever 

published  for  Ireland,  iii.  128. 

•—  Number  of  deaths,  with  reference 
to  property  bequeathed,  iii.  126. 

Classification    of    population    of 

France  as  to  employments,  i.  71-75. 

Population    of   France   in    1817, 

1825. 1831,  i.  17. 

The  Delta  of  the  Niger  capable  of 

sustaining  a  large  population,  ii.  112, 
113. 
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Population.— (See  Births,  Deaths,  Mor- 
tality.) 

Ports,  109,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  u. 
141. 

Post  Office.— Taxes  ftrom  1801  to  1836, 
ii.  305,306,  310,  321. 

— •  Amount  of  postage,  and  cibst  of 
conveyance  of  letters  between  Liver- 
pool and  Manchester,  in  1828-1833, 
11.  67. 

Mail  first  sent  by  railway,  Nov. 

1830,  ii.  67.  Accelerated  speed  of 
transmitting  letters  by  railway,  ii. 
67,  68. 

Mr.  Rowland  Hill's  pamphlet  on 

PostOffice  Reform,  ii.  319.  His  plans 
for  low  and  uniform  rate,  iii.  293. 
Exorbitancy  of  rates  previously  im- 
posed ;  progress  of  public  opinion  in 
ravour  of  reduction,  294.  Act  of 
Parliament  sanctioning  Mr.  Hill's 
plans;  illicit  conveyance  of  letters, 

295 .  Question  of  loss  to  the  revenue, 

296,  297.  Comparison  of  number  of 
letters  before  and  since  the  adoption 
of  the  new  system,  iii.  297-299.  Pro- 
gress of  revenue  of  post-office  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  from  1758 
to  1 842,  iii.  300-302.  Rates  of  postage 
from  1710, 302-305.  Effects  of  changes 
of  rates  on  revenue  trom  1801  to  1836, 
305.  Annual  number  of  newspapers 
circulated  from  1801  to  1842,  307,  308. 

Power-loom,  progressive  use  of,  in  the 
cotton  manufacture,  i.  216,  &c. 

Public  edifices  of  recent  erection  enu- 
merated, iii.  153. 

Probates. — (See  Legacy.) 

Production. — (See  Labour.) 

Progress,  moral,  remarks  on  the  im- 
portance of,  compared  with  material 
progress,  iii.  170,  171.  Fallacious  to 
consider  as  the  consequence  of  in- 
creased wealth  the  increase  of  immo- 
rality which  may  be  concomitant  with 
it ;  prevalence  of  crime  and  wretched- 
ness indicates  something  wrong  in  our 
social  procedure;  great  increase  of 
number  of  criminal  committals, 
iii.  172. 

Progress  of  society  in  the  arts  of 

life  involves  changes  in  sources  of 
employment  which  occasion  tran- 
sitory, but  severe,  privations  to  par- 
ticular classes,  i.  124,  125. 

In  science,  literature,  and  the  arts ; 

each  succeeding  age  advances  more 
rapidly,  as  possessing  the  advantage 
of  the  discoveries,  experience,  and 
facilities  furnished  by  the  age  pre- 
ceding it,  iii.  309. 

(See  Education.    Manners.) 


Prices. — High  price*  canm  decrease  of 
consumption ;  instanced  in  this  caie 
of  sugar,  iii.  35,  36,  37, 88. 

iii.  109-115.  Permanent  alterationi 

of  price  indicative  of  permanent  ts- 
nations  in  cost  of  production  or  trans- 
mission, iii.  110.  Cost  of  building  a 
74-gun  ship,  iii.  1 1 1 .  Prices  of  beef 
and  mutton  in  1801-1842,  112,  113. 
Cost  of  articles  of  clothing  in  Londm 
hospitals,  114, 115. 

Price  of  wheat  enormonsly  high  at 

commencement  of  present  eentury, 
ii.  24?,  244. 

— —  Effect  of  high  prices  in  diminidi- 
ing  consumption,  exemplified  in  va* 
riatious  of  duty  on  coffee,  iii.  43. 

Prince  Edwards  Island.— Boondaiy, 
X>opulation,  trade,  iii.  412, 413.  Im- 
provement of  the  soil  retarded  by 
impolitic  mode  oif  granting  land; 
few  immigrants,  soil  fertile,  climate 
healthy,  population  chiefly  fitrmeis, 
live  stock,  414.  Shipping,  tonnage, 
415. 

Prison  discipline,  improvement  o^ 
under  the  superintendence  of  govern* 
ment  inspectors,  iii.  234,  235. 

Prize-fighting,  present  comparative  in- 
frequency  of,  indicative  of  improve- 
ment in  manners,  iii.  248. 

Profits,  surplus,  swallowed  up  by  pub- 
lic expenditure  during  war,  iii.  121. 

Property,  Real. — Amounts  assessed  (<a 
income -tax  and  poor-rates,  iii.  136» 
137.  Value  has  been  doubled  since 
1798,  iii.  138. 

— —  Great  increase  of  amount  of,  in 
Manchester,  since  the  peace,  iii.  HO. 

Personal   and  real,  increase  of, 

since  the  peace,  iii.  121.  Amount  of 
personal  property  in  1814-41 ;  in- 
crease of  800  millions  since  the  peace, 
iii.  127. 

Property  tax  in  1803  and  1812 ;  amount 
of  real  property  assessed,  iii.  135. 

Protection  to  any  branch  of  trade,  for 
supposed  benefit  to  particular  claaset, 
an  unsound  and  impolitic  principle 
in  legislation,  iii.  45.  Favouring 
some,  at  expense  of  the  rest,  occa- 
sions great  waste  of  capital;  inter- 
ference with  the  natural  course  of 
trade  highly  impolitic,  iii.  45. 

Protective  system  in  trade,  impolicy 
and  evils  of. — (See  Trade,  Duties, 
Agriculture,  Spirits,  Wine.) 

of   commercial    restrictions    and 

preferences,  so  long  and  stoutly 
maintained,  at  length  drawing  to  an 
end,  iii.  438. 

Prussia,  Commercial  League  of,  ii.  192- 
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201.  Origin  and  preliminary  ar> 
rangements  of,  ii.  192,  196,  197. 
Game  into  operation  in  1834.  Its 
ostensible  and  political  objects,  ii. 
192-194.  Names,  area,  &c.,  of  the 
states  composing  the  league,  ii.  193, 
194.  Principle  and  policy  of  the 
measure  discussed,  ii.  194-196.  Eng- 
.  lish  exports  to  Germany,  firom  1827 
to  1836.  Cotton  manufiMsture  of 
Saxony  doubled  sinoe  operation  of 
the  league,  ii.  198. 

Fmssia. — ^Erection  of  cotton-spinning 
mills,  i.  290. 

— ^  Remark  on  amount  of  exportations 
to,ii.  110. 

QniEBSC  and  Montreal,  number  of  emi- 
grants to,  from '  Great  Britain  and 
other  European  countries,  i.  129. 

— —  Number  of  emigrante  to,  f^om 
1829  to  1834,  i.  129.  Disadvantage 
of  Australia  as  a  penal  colony  for 
Enelish  convicts,  compared  with  Ca- 
naoa,  i.  135-137. 

Railkoads,  amount  expended  in  their 
construction,  iii.  157, 158. 

— —  Table  showing  number  of  passen- 
gers, cattle,  sheep,  swine,  and  mer- 
chandise, conveyed  by  different  rail- 
ways, ii.  20. 

..——Historical  notice  of  origin  of,  in 
England,  ii.  62.  Acts  of  Parliament 
relating  to,  from  1801  to  1837.  Ta- 
bular account  of  lines  completed; 
dates,  lengths,  and  -cost,  ii.  63,  64. 
liverpool  and  Manchester  line  the 
fint  for  passengers,  ii.  65.  Tabular 
comparison  of  amount  of  merchan- 
dise conveyed  on  this  line  with  road 
traffic,  ii.  66.  Amount  of  postage 
increased  by  opening  this  line,  ii  67. 
Mail  first  sent  by  rauway,  Nov.  1830. 
Rapid  transmission  of  letters  by  rail- 
way, ii.  68.  Amount  of  fares,  and 
advantages  to  the  public,  ii.  69,  70. 
Advantage  of  government  superin- 
tendence, ii.  70,  71.  Parliamentary 
expenses  incurred  in  obtaining  Acts 
for  various  lines,  ii.  72.  Appoint- 
ment of  parliamentary  commission 
on  a  system  of  railways  for  Ireland, 
ii.  72,  73.  Government  system  of 
railways  in  Belgium,  ii.  73, 74.  Kail- 
ways  in  United  States  of  America,  ii. 
74,  75,  76. 

■  Five  lines  of,  projected  in  France ; 
estimate  of  cost,  li.  5,  6. 

■  Projected  Railway  between  Caijro 
and  Suez,  iL  54.  Commercial  ad- 
vantage of|  ii.  55. 


Redgrave,  Mr.,  quotation  of  his  criminal 
returns,  iii.  181,  &c. 

Retaliative  spirit,  rendering  "  eye  for 
eye,  tooth  for  tooth,"  fatal  in  com- 
mercial legislation,  ii.  3:^8. 

Revenue,  public,  and  expenditure,  ii. 
279,  &c. 

Great  amount  of  loss  occasioned 

by  diffierentisd  duty  on  sugar,  iii.  40, 
41,  42. 

Sugar   very  suitable   article   for 

indirect  taxation  to  raise  revenue,  iii. 
33.-  A  great  reduction  in  duty  on 
sugar  would  increase  consumption 
and  revenue,  iii.  33.  Revenue  was 
not  increased  bv  increased  rates  on 
sugar  in  1805,  iii.  34. 

Evil  elTects  of  high  importation 

'  duties  on  foreign  produce  in  reducing 

amount  of  revenue,  iii.  33. 

Loss  occasioned  by  operation  of 

protective  duties  on  coffee,  iii.  46,47. 

Not  expedient  to  obtain  revenue 

by  duty  on  soap;  frauds,  to  great 
extent,  practised  in  manufacture  of 
soap,  to  evade  duty,  iii.  74, 75.-^(See 
Duties,  Trade,  Commerce,  Agricul< 
ture,  Com,  Spirits,  Wine,  Sugar, 
Finance.)        "    • 

Rice,  improvement  of  that  produced  in 
India,  iii.  346. 

Rickman,  Mr.,  his  table  of  population  in 
the  period  1700-1800,  i.  14.  Table  of 
ages  of  persons  buried,  i.  28. 

— —  Quoted  upon  classifying  popula- 
tion as  to  employments,  i.  61,  62. 

Explanations  by,  relating  to  enu- 
merations of,  1801,  1811,  and  1831,  i. 
62. 

Roads,  turnpike,  improved  construc- 
tion of;  increase  in  extent  of,  since 
1818,  ii.  6.  Length  of,  in  England 
and  Wales;  extent  of  surface  occu. 

}>ied ;  lengUi  of  roads  in  each  county, 
i.  8,  9.  Extension  of  rMuls  in  Scot- 
land, ii.  9,  10.  In  Ireland,  ii.  11- 
14. 

Social  and  moral  improvements 

produced  by  opening  and  improving 
roads  in  Scotland,  ii.  10,  11.  In  Ire- 
htnd,  ii.  11-14.  In  England,  ii.  14- 
17.  Scientific  improvement  of  roads 
owing  to  exertions  of  Mr.  M'Adam, 
ii.  7.  Arthur  Young's  description  of 
road  between  Preston  and  Wigan, 
ii.  15. 

Advantage  and  perfection  of,  in 

England,  ii.  2.  Lon  to  inhabitants 
of  France  by  badness  of,  ii.  5. 

Past  and  present  means  of  com- 
munication of  Horsham  with  Lon- 
don, instanced  as  remarkable  proof 
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of  improvement  in  means  of  loco- 
motion, ii.  14,  15. 

Roads,  turnpike,  mode  of  management, 
extent,  and  amounts  expended  in 
their  construction  and  maintenance, 
iii.  158-160. 

Good,  advantage  of,  for  increase 

of  commerce  in  India,  ii.  117, 118. 

rSee  C/arriages.) 

Romilly,  Sir  Samuel,  his  bills  for  abo- 
lition of  capital  punishment,  iii. 
185,  &c. 

Rum,  quantities  imported-  firom  West 
Indies,  iii.  425 ;  from  Antigua,  432. 

Russia,  amount  of  tonnage  employed 
in  import  and  export  trade,  ii.  189. 

Rve,  quantity  imported  from  Ireland, 
ii.  84. 

Salaries,  amount  of,  in  the  govern- 
ment departments,  Ii.  345-348. 

Salt,  fossil,  obtained  from  mines  near 
Northwich,  in  Cheshire,  is  nearly 
all  exported  ;  white  salt  made  from 
brine  springs  in  Cheshire  and  Staf- 
fordsliirc,  i.  346.  Quantities  sent 
from  Cheshire  to  Liverpool  by  the 
River  Weaver  from  1803  to  1835; 
duty  on,  repealed  in  1825,  347. 
Quantities  made  and  consumed  from 
1801  to  1817;  quantities  exported; 
much  more  extensively  used  since 
repeal  of  the  duty,  348  350. 

Savings  banks,  remarks  on  their  econo 
mical  and  moral  benefits,  iii.  141. 
Particulars  of  their  origin,  142. 
Tables  exhibiting  their  progress  in 
England  and  Wales,  amounts  depo- 
sited, and  numbers  of  depositors,  iii. 
143-148. 

Commendation    of,    i.    105,    106. 

Number  of  depositors,  and  amounts 
of  deposits,  1H30-1834,  i.  107. 

Savings  of  individuals  swallowed  up 
by  public  expenditure  during  war, 
iii.  121. 

Saxony ;  cotton  manufacture  doubled 
since  commercial  league  of  Prussia, 
ii.  198. 

Progress  of  hosiery  manufacture, 

i,  290. 

Immense  increase  of  hosiery  ma- 
nufacture, ii.  199. 

Wages   miserably  low  ;  wretched 

manner  of  subsistence  of  working 
classes,  ii.  199. 

Science,  increased  encouragement  to, 
caused  by  increase  of  wealth,  iii.  4. 

Scotland,  utility  of  parish  school  system 
for  collecting  population  returns,  i. 
10.  Population  in  1801,  1811,  1821, 
1831,  i.  11. 


Scotland. — Advantages  from  road  im- 
provements, ii.  10. 

Returns  of  schools  and  sdiolais, 


iii.  282,  &c. 

—  Cnstom-hottse  does  received  at 
each  port  in  Scotland  in  1836,  IST, 
ii.  143,  144. 

—  Number  of  emigrants  fktmi,  to 
Quebec  and  Montreal  1831-31,  i. 
130. 

—  Linen  manufacture  greatly  in- 
creased since  1815,  i.  267. 

—  Comparative  amount  of  duty  on 
probates  of  wills ;  provision  for  othos 
Dy  bequeathment  of  property  more 
prevalent  than  in  England,  iii.  130. 

—  Quantities  of  slaughtered  sheep, 
and  cattle  brouiht  firom  Scottish 
ports  to  London,  iii.  94. 

—  Foreign  spirits  aUnost  wholly 
unused  in  Scotland,  iii.  56. 

—  Consumption  of  malt,  iii.  51.    ^ 
Revenue  from  legacy  duties,  n- 


317. 

—  Consumption  of  beer  very  incon- 
siderable ;  quantity  -charged  with 
duty  in  1829,  iii.  66. 

—  Criminal  statistics  of  Scotland; 
tables  of  offenders  and  offences,  w- 
212-220.  .   . 

—  Great  increase  in  number  of  cnnu* 
nal  committals,  iii.  172.  .   , 

—  Extracts  from  the  new  statistic*! 
account    of   Scotland,    showing 


of   itnprovement,   i. 


the 
152- 


progress 

154. 

(See  Caledonian  Canal.)  , 

Senior,   Mr.,  facts  on   pauperism  tie^ 

rived  from  his  preface  to  *  Report  o 

Poor,'i.  122.  .of 
Mr.,  statement  of  proportions  ^ 

births,    death.^,    and    marriages,     , 

Europe  and 


20 
6?. 

for 
iii- 


various     countries    of 
America,  i.  21. 

Servants,  domestic,  male,  number, 
years  of  age,  i.  64.  Female,  i« 
68. 

Number  of  persons  assessed 

keeping  male  servants,  18121840, 
14.  Decrease  in  1821  owing  to  ex^ 
pense  of  war,  15.  Annual  expen^ 
of  male  and  female  servants,  15, 1"* 
Number  and  cost  of  servants  in  I*** 
land,  16.     Not  taxed  in  Ireland,  16' 

Proportion  of  population  engage" 

in  domestic  service,  iii.  1 . 

Sewers-rate  assessments  in  London 
and  metropolitan  counties  in  1841, 
iii.  139. 

Sliannon,  Act  of  Parliament  in  1835  for 
improvement  of,  ii.  28,  29. 

The  river,  neglect  of  its  great  ca- 
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-  pabilities  for  internal  communica- 
tion,  ii.  26.  27,  28. 

Sheep,  number  of,  and  quantity  of 
-wool  produced  in  1828,  i.  199,  200. 
Coarser  wool  produced  by  enlarged 
aixe  of  improved  breed,  202. 

■  Number  imported  into  England 
from  Ireland,  ii.  81,  82. 

Extensive  aifd  good  pasturage  for, 

in  India,  iii.  345. 

ShefiBeld,  superior  state  of  dwellings 
of  working  classes,  iii.  5. 

Number,  of  poor  and  amount  of 

poor-rates  ;  increase  of  jpopulation 
and  buildings ;  progress  or  hardware 
manu&cture,  i.  299-304. 

Consumes  about  350,000  tons  of 

ooals,  i.  345. 

Produces  nearly  all  the  cutlery 

made  in  the  kingdom,  i.  299. 

Shipping,  statements  destroyed  in  the 
burning  of  the  Custom-house  in  1814, 
ii.  173.  Table  of  number  and  tonnage 
of  vessels,  British  and  Foreign,  in  the 
poits  of  the  United  Kingdom,  from 
1801-1836,  ii.  174,  175.  Tables  of 
the  number  of  ships,  men,  and  ton- 
nage, which  entered  and  cleared  in 
1836  ;  distinguishing  the  countries  to 
which  they  belonged,  ii.  1 76, 177, 178. 
Comparison  of  progressive  amounts 
of  British  and  foreign  tonnage  in  the 
ports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  ii.  179. 
Tableof  amount  of  tonnage  employed 
in  1802,  1814,  1835,  in  the  import 
and  export  trade,  distinguishing 
countries,  ii.  180. 

— ^  Table  of  centesimal  proportions 
of  British  and  foreign  tonnage  em- 
ployed in  the  import  and  export 
trades  in  1820  1836,  ii.  188. 

— '  ■-  Table  of  numl)ers  of  ships,  and 
tonnage,  built  and  r^isterea  in  the 
United  Rinedom,  18U1-1836,  ii.  172. 
Number  and  tonnage  of  prize  ships 
registered,  ii.  173.  No  public  registry 
of  ships  or  tonnage  employ^  in 
commerce  between  1801-1814,  ii.  173. 

-- —  Proportion  of  English  and  Ameri- 
can tonnage  in  ports  of  the  United 
States,  ii.  166,  167.  Comparison  of 
Britbh  and  Foreign  tonnage  in 
I^lish  ports,  ii.  168.  Progressive 
increase  of  tonnage  from  1801  to 
1836,  ii.  169.  Tabte  of  numbers  of 
diips  and  tonnage  belonging  to  the 
United  Kingdom  and  colonies,  1803- 
1836,  ii.  171. 

Great   depreciation  of  value   of 

shipping;  causes  thereof,  ii.  163. 
Mr.  Huskisson's  proposal  of  a  draw- 
back on  materials,  ii.  164. 


Shipping. — Number  of  merchant  vessels 
and  amount  of  tonnage,  1 803-1841 ,  iii. 
163. 

Shipping  measurement  and  classing  of ; 
mode  of  measuring  ships  by  talcing 
merely  length  and  breadth  to  ascer- 
tain cubic  capacitv ;  bad  consequences 
resulting  from  this  system  as  con- 
nected with  duties  on  registered 
tonnage,  ii.  264,  265.  Committees 
formed  in  1821  and  1834  to  inquire  ; 
vessels  since  the  adoption  of  scien- 
tific measurement  built  with  better 
and  safer  proportions,  266.  Classifi- 
cation of  vessels  by  registry  at  Lloyd's; 
bad  consequences  through  neglect  of 
durability  in  construction;  superior 
system  now  adopted  securing  de- 
sirable attention  to  building  and 
repairs,  267,  268. 

Estimate  of  expense  of  building 

a  7i-gun  ship,  of  1706  tons,  iii. 
111. 

Origin  of  iron-built  vessels ;  above 

150  launched  since  1830  ;  theGuada- 
loupe  steam  frigate,  of  788  tons ;  the 
Great  BriUin,  of  3,500  tons,  and 
1000  horse  power,  building  at  Bris- 
tol ;  great  part  of  East  India  steam 
navy  consists  of  iron  vessels ;  advan- 
tages of  iron  over  timber  for  naval 
architecture,  iii.  88,  89,  90. 

Table  of  shipping  and  tonnage  of 

United  States  of  America,  ii.  189. 

(See    India,    Calcutta,    Madras, 

Bombay,  Mautitius.) 

Table  of  ships  engaged  in  China 

trade,  ii.  116. 

of  France,  ii.  186, 187,  188. 

(See  Trade,  Commerce  ) 

Ships. — Greater  part  of  our  merchant 

vessels  the  most  unsightly  in  Europe ; 

sail    badly,    unmanageable    in    bad 

weather,    consequent   great  loss   of 

life,  ii.  265. 
Shipowners,  a  numerous  and  wealthy 

body,    continually    complaining    of 

distress,  ii.  164. 

Their  complaint  of  competition 

from  foreign  tonnage  in  the  English 
ports  replied  to,  ii.  166,  167,  168, 
179,  187, 189. 

Shuttleworth,  Mr.  Kay,  establishment 
of  model  school  at  Biattersea,  iii.  276. 

Quoted  on  the  increase  of  me- 
chanical powers  in  Lancashire,  i. 
324,  325. 

Sidney,  New  South  Wales,  land  in  the 
town  sold  at  20,000/.  per  acre,  iii.  364. 

Sierra  Leone.— (See  Dependencies  in 
Africa.) 

Silk.— (See  Manufactures.) 
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Silk  and  silk  goods,  qiuntities  imported 
from  India,  iii.  343. 

English  -  made  silk  goods  deaxer 

than  same  description  of  foreign 
goods  ;  the  English  manofactoxer 
obtains  the  raw  material  as  cheap  as 
his  foreign  rival ;  has  better  ma- 
chinery, abundant  capital,  and  skill ; 
and  deficiency  of  tute  is  owin^  to 
oroteetive  duty , which  prevents  stmm- 
lus  of  competition  on  euual  terms, 
iii.  82.  Tabular  view  of  quantities 
of  silk  goods  imported  from  France, 
1827-1841,  showing  more  than  50 
per  cent,  to  have  been  introduced  by 
smuffgling;  enormotis  sum  lost  to 
punSuuers  of  silk  goods  by  operation 
of  the  high  duty,  iii.  84. 

Quantities  of  raw  and  thrown  silk 

manufactured,  1836-1841;  sum  an. 
nually  expended  on  these  fribrics; 
good  effect  of  removing  prohibition 
to  import  foreign  silk  goods;  the 
enormous. duty  thereon  detrimental 
to  the  trade,  iii.  81, 82. — (See  Manu- 
ftu:tures,  Silk.) 

Sinclair,  Sir  John ,  his  statistical  account 
of  Scotland,  i.  151. 

Quotations  ftt>m  his  work  on  the 

public  revenue,  ii.  287. 

Slave  Trade  of  the  West  Indies.— (See 
West  Indies.) 

Carried  on  by  the  African  CJom- 

pany  in  the  island  of  St.  James,  iii. 
394. 

Slaves,  loan  in  1836  for  compensa- 
tion for  manumission  of,  .did  not 
much  diminish  national  capital,  iii. 
122. 

Small-pox. — Table  of  mortality  from 
small-pox,  compared  witii  total  mor- 
tality, from  17011830,  i.  38.  Admis- 
sions into  the  Small-pox  Hospital  still 
numerous,  i.  39. 

Table  of  numbers  admitted  into 

the  Small-pox  Hospital,  1794-1834, 
and  proportion  of  deaths,  i.  40. 

Smith,  Adam,  citation  from  his  *  Wealth 
of  Nations '  on  impolicy  of  commer- 
cial monopoly  in  colonies,  iii.  314, 315. 

Smithfleld,  numl)er  of  cattle  and  sheep 
sold  in,  1821-1842,  iii.  95. 

Smuggling  encouraged  by  excessive 
duty  on  tobacco,  iii.  70. 

Extensive  smuggling  of  cotton 

twist  into  France,  i.  281.  Not  one- 
tenth  of  the  quantity  imported  from 
France  passes  through  tne  custom- 
house, 286,  287. 

— —  Extent  and  effects  of  contraband 
trade  in  foreign  silk  goods,  i.  258, 
259,  iii.  83. 


Smnggling. — ^famnonl  effects  of  high 
duties  in  tempting  to  the  commission 
of  the  crime  of  smnggling  foreign 
spirits,  iii.  59. 

Social  improvement  produced  by  acen- 
mulation  of  capital,  iii.  3, 4.  Increase 
of,  in  England^  iii.  3.7. 

Soap,  extent  of  consumption  depend* 
ent  on  increase  of  manuftctores; 
deficiency  of  official  records  of  quan* 
tities  produced  and  consumed ;  pre- 
valence of  fraudulent  processes  tat 
evasion  of  the  duty,  iii.  75. 

Not  expedient  to  derive  revenue 

f^m  duty  on  soap;  enforcement  of 
excise  duty  prevents  inoprovement 
in  mannfiKtnre,  iii.  75.  Consequent 
superiority  of  foreign  soap,  iii.  75, 76. 

Only  imperfect  account  obtainable 

of  amount  of  consumption,  1801-1841, 
ui.  76. 

Spain,  propbrtion  between  sexes  of 
population  in  1803,  i.  16. 

Amount  of  exports  to,  conddenble, 

ii.  110. 

Spirits,    quantities    consomed,    180S 
to  1841,  compared  with  population 
and  rates  of  duty,  iii.  54.    Decreaae 
of  consumption  of  spirits  in  Ireland 
in    1840,   1841,  by   the   agency  of 
Father   Mathew,    iii.    55,  56.     Fo- 
reign spirits  almost  wholly  unused 
in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  56.    Quan- 
tity of  rum  consumed  in  England, 
Ireland,  Scotland,  and   the  United 
Kingdom,  compared  with  population 
and  rates  of  duty,  iii.  56,  57.    Quan- 
tity of  foreign"  spirits  consumed  in 
ditto,  iii.  57, 58.     Evil  effects  of  high 
duties  on  foreign  spirits,  59. 
—  Increase  in  the  consun^ption  of, 
does  not  prove  any  increase  of  intem- 
perance, iii.  60.  ^ 
Only  a  small  proportion  distilled 


frt)m  malted  grain,  iii.  50. 

Spitalfields  weavers  improvident; 
many  provided  with  only  working 
dress;  keep  pigeons  and  cultivate 
flowers,  ii.  256.  Dr.  Kav's  investiga- 
tions in  the  Spitalfields  district,  »"• 

Stage-coaches.— -(See  Carriages.) 

Stamps,  taxes  from  1801  to  1836,  U. 
305,306,310,321.  , 

Stanley,  Lord,  institution  of  national 
system  of  education  in  Ireland,  !»• 
284. 

Statistical  Society  of  London,  inqnin* 
into  state  of  education,  iii.  272. 

Citation  fW>m  Transactions  of,  ^' 

specting  expense  of  servants  and  car- 
riages, iii.  15,  18. 

Steam-engines,   number  in  Binning* 
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ham,  iii.  162, 163.    Steam-power  in 
cotton  factories,  iii.  163. 
Steam-engines,    employment    of,    in 
draining  land,  i.  166, 167. 

Number  employed  in  factories,  i. 

274. 
Steam  navigation,  historical  notice  of 
the  origin  of,  ii.  44.  Number  and 
tonnage  of  steam- vessels  built  in  the 
United  Kingdom  and  colonies,  1814' 
1836,  ii.  45.  Progressive  annual  in- 
crease of  numbers,  ii.  46.  Superiority 
of  steam-vessels  for  passengers  and  for 
cargoes  more  valuable  than  bulky,  ii. 
46.  Contrast  of  passage  to  Gravesend 
by  sailing  boats  formerly  and  steam- 
vessels  at  present,  ii.  47.  Prodigious 
increase  of  passengers  conveyed  to 
various  places,  ii.  48,  49.  Steam 
navigation  to  America  and  East  In- 
dies, ii.  50-55. 

^—  Number  and  tonnage  of  steam- 
vessels  to  and  firom  ports  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  1820-36.  ii.  56.  In 
the  period  1832-33,  ii.  58.  Steam- 
vessels  used  by  every  European 
power,  and  other  foreign  nations, 
ti.  &9,  60, 61.  Trade  with  Ireland  in- 
creased by  steam-vessels,  ii.  82. 

Steam-vessels  diminish  the  number  of 
seamen  (note),  ii.  1 65. 

Number  and  amount  of  horse- 
power in  the  British  empire,  iii.  164, 
165. 

St.  Helena.  —  (See  Dependencies  in 
Africa. 

St.  Lawrence,  river,  navigation  of,  te* 
dious  and  dangerous  in  winter,  i. 
133. 

Stock,  amount  and  description  of  stock 
created  from  1801  to  1821,  ii.  291. 

Suez,  projected  railway  from,  to  Cairo, 
ii.&4. 

Sonr,  quantities  consumed  in  the 
United  Kingdom  in  each  year,  1830 
to  1841,  with  the  price,  and  average 
quantity  to  each  person  of  the  whole 
population;  curious  correspondence 
of  this  average  with  fluctuations  in 
price,  iii.  35,  36.  High  price  of,  de- 
creases amount  of  consumption  even 
under  circumstances  favourable  to 
increase  of  demand,  36,  37,  38. 

— —  Great  and  palpable  error  involved 
in  the  custom-house  statements  of 
quantities  retained  for  home  con- 
sumption, iii.  31.  Table  exhibiting, 
for  1801,  1811,  1821,  the  quantity 
consumed  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, compared  with  the  population, 
•  iii.  32.  Sugar,  an  article  of  verv  gene- 
ral consumption,  very  suitable  for 


indirect  taxation,  to  supply  revenue, 
iii.  33. 

Sugar,  quantities  exported  from  Mauri- 
tius, 1820-39 ;  quantities  imported 
into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Mau- 
ritius, iii.  361,362. 

Duty  on  sugar  too  high ;  great  re- 
duction of  it  would  increase  consump- 
tion and  revenue,  iii.  33. 

Differential  duty  on  sugar  ex- 
tremely burdensome  and  impolitic; 
extravagantly  great;  acts  as  prohi- 
bition to  consumption  ;  occasions  ex- 
tensive loss  to  the  revenue ;  desirable 
to  abolish  it  altogether,  iii.  40,  41 . 

Tabular  exhibition  of  enormous 

loss  to  the  revenue  by  operation  of 
prohibitory  differential  duty,  iii.  42. 

— -  Amount  of  importations  from 
West  Indies,  iii.  38.  Falkcy  of  the 
argument  that  high  price  of  sugar  is. 
necessary  to  the  emancipated  negro 
population  of  the  West  Indies,  iii. 
39,  40. 

Quantities  imported   from  West 

Indies,  iii.  425 ;  from  Antigua,  432. 

Sumner,  Dr.,  Biahop  of  Chester,  cited 
on  the  education  of  the  poor,  iii.  259. 

Sunday-schools,  their  first  existence 
owiuK  chiefly  to  Mr.  Raikes,  iii.  264. 

Swan  River.— (See  Colonies,  Settle- 
ment of  Western  Australia.) 

Sweden. — ^Amount  of  tonnage  em- 
ployed in  import  and  export  trade, 
li.  189. 

Switzerland  has  no  custom-house; 
has  firee  trade  in  its  fullest  extent, 
i.  291.  Has  declined  joining  the 
Prussian  Commercial  League,  292. 

Sykes,  Colonel,  his  estimates  of  annual 
expenses  of  servants,  iii.  15;  of  car- 
riages, 18. 

Taxes. — (See  Finance,  Produce  of 
Taxes.) 

Indirect  preferred  to  direct,  by 

governments,  ii.  280. 

Taxation,  effects  of,  especially  exhibit- 
ed in  the  fluctuations  of  the  coffee 
trade,  iii.  42,  43. 

Tea,  amount  of  consumption  of,  indi. 
eating  condition  of  working  chuues, 
iii.  49. 

Consumption  and  revenue  would 

be  increased  by  bold  reduction  of 
duty  on  tea,  iii.  50. 

Consumption  of,  diminished  by 

imposition  of  high  duties,  iii.  49. 

Timber,  quantity  used  exhibits  com- 
parative social  progress  and  industry ; 
quantities  used  in  1801-1841,  colonial 
and  foreign,  iii.  92,  93. 
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Timber,  the  monopoly  of,  one  of  the 
chief  obstacles  to  extension  of  Euro- 
pean commerce ,  ii .  1 2 1 .  Remarks  on 
the  timber  trade,  showing  the  disad- 
vantage of  present  restrictions,  ii.  121- 
1 25.  An  article  of  the  first  necessity ; 
its  importation  should  be  as  free  as 
potisible,  ii.  123.  A  full  discussion 
of  the  subject  in  No.  4  of  the  '  Bri- 
tish and  Foreign  Quarterly  Review/ 
ii.  125. 

Tin,  no  means  for  ascertaining  quan- 
tity exported  or  retained  for  home 
use,iii.  92. 

Tobacco,  iii.  6870. — Relative  amount 
of  consumption  decreased,  owing  to 
increase  or  duty,  iii.  68.  Smoking 
incn^ased  in  England;  decreased  in 
Ireland,  69.  Duty  three  times  greater 
now  than  in  IHOl ;  quantity  consumed 
in  Great  Britain,  lHOl-1841  ;  amount 
of  duty,  iii.  69.  In  Ireland,  70. 
Excossive  duty  on  tobacco  encou- 
rages smuggling,  70. 

— —  May  be  grown  with  advantage  in 
Australia,  iii.  373. 

Retaliatory  tarilT  adopted  by  the 

American  congress  with  respect  to 
the  Kiiropean  high  duties  on  tobacco, 
iii.  70. 

Tooke,  Mr.,  his  opinion  that  prices  arc 
not  affeoted  by  abundance  or  scarcity 
of  circulatinf;  money,  ii.  229. 

His    work    on    'The    History   of 

Prices'  referred  to,  iii.  110. 

Trade  and  manufactures,  proportion 
of  population  engaged  in,  iii.  1. 

(/omparntive    table     of   numbers 

employed  in  trade,  agriculture,  &c., 
i.  f)1.53. 

Necessity  for  adopting  more  liberal 

system  of,  ii.2(H),  2Ul. 

With  colonies  and  dependencies, 

iii.  4.32-438. — (See  Colonies,  Depend- 
encies.) 

IVogress  of,  in  foreign  countries, 

ii.  181-191. 

Progress  of,  in  United  States  of 

America,  ii.  189,  190. 

Coasting,    no   records  of,    earlier 

than  1824,  ii.  77.  Tonnage  of  coast- 
ing vessels.  1S24- 1837,  ii.  78  Affected 
by  importations  of  foreign  grain, 
ii.  78. 

Trade  between  Great  Britain  and 


Ireland,  imports  into  Ireland,  exports 
therefrom,  1801-1825,  ii.  80.  Has 
greatly  increased,  ii.  81,  82.  Tables 
of  imports  into  England,  ii.  80-84. 
Table  of  shipping  and  tonnage,  ii.  85. 
-^—  Includes  trade  with  Ireland  sub- 
sequent to  1825,  ii.  80. 


Trade,  Free.  —  (See  Commerce.) — Fo- 
reign trade  of  England  would  long  ago 
have  been  greater  than  it  is,  if  left  to 
its  own  ttee  course,  ii.  93.  Increase  of 
population  demands  the  greatest  pos* 
sible  facilities  to  commerce  for  supply 
of  food.  ii.  94,  95,  97.  Impossibility 
of  continuing  restrictions  on  foreign 
trade,  ii.  96,  97. 

A  sound  principle  that  no  duties 

should  be  levied  but  for  purposes  of 
revenue;  unwise  to  tax  the  whole 
community  for  supposed  benefit  of  a 
part,  ii.  120,  121. 

England  especially  interested  in 

perfect  fl^edom  of  commerce,  i.  321. 

Retaliatory  exx>edient  adopted  by 

the  American  Congress  with  respect 
to  the  European  high  duties  on  to- 
bacco thence  imported,  iii.  70. 

Impolicy  of  prohibiting  exporta- 
tion of  British  wool,  i.  189,  190. 

The  two  great  monopolies  of  com 

and  timber  the  chief  remaining  ob- 
stacles to  extension  of  European 
commerce,  ii.  121. 

Free,  in  its  fullest  extent  in  Swit- 


zerland ;   no  custom-house  exists,  i. 
291. 

(See  Duties.) 

Trade,  Contraband.— (See  Smuggling.) 
Trade,  Foreign. — (See  Commerce.) 
Transportation      of     criminals. — (See 

Crime.) 
Trayelling,  improved  means  and  speed 
of,  ii.  17,  18. — (See   Roads,  Canals, 
Railroads,  Carriages,  Steam  Nayiga- 
tion.) 
Treaties,   commercial,    would    be   un- 
known if   each  community  rightly 
understood  its  own  interests,  ii.  158. 
Turnpike  Roads.— (See  Roads.) 
Twisleton,  Mr.,  his  evidence  cited  on 
the  prejudice  of  tlie  upper  and  middle 
classes  against  educating  the  poor, 
iii.  270. 

Vaccination,  remarks  on  the  intro- 
duction of,  i.  36,  37.  Discoyered  in 
1798,  i.  36. 

Van  Diemen's  Land. — (See  Colonies — 
Asia. 

Venice,  province  of,  mode  of  paying 
farm  labourers ;  poverty  of  the  soil, 
ii.  263,  264. 

Vienna,  congress  of,  commercial  in- 
terests of  England  heedlessly  aban- 
doned by  the  English  minister,  ii. 
150. 

Villiers,  M.,  quotation  of  report  of,  on 
commercial  relations  of  France,  ii. 
3,4. 
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Wages,  high  rate  of,  for  fewer  hours 
than  in  other  countries,  one  prin- 
cipal cause  of  England's  mannfac- 
toring  superiority,  lii.  1. 

Demand  for  labour  can  only  in- 
crease with  the  increase  of  the  capital 
destined  for  the  payment  of  wages, 
ii.  284.  Wages  necessarily  higher  in 
London  than  in  the  country,  owing 
to  greater  expense  of  living,  285. 
C!ompariAon  of  weekly  wages  in  1790 
and  1800,  284. 

ii.  243,  264.    Bad  harvests ;  great 

distress  of  working  classes ;  compa- 
ratively few  marriages  at  commence- 
ment of  present  century,  ii.  243-246. 
Special  exertion  and  competition 
among  labourers  for  piece-work  at 
low  wages,  246,  247.  Must  often 
happen  under  our  present  system 
that  the  bulk  of  the  people  will  be 
exposed  to  violent  alternations  01' 
plenty  and  misery,  248,  249.  Re- 
gister of  wages  of  artisans  in  Green- 
wich Hospital;  difficult  to  procure 
authentic  continuous  accounts  of 
nvages  in  this  country,  248.  Good 
effect  of  certain  and  constant  work  in 
correcting  habits  of  improvidence 
acquired  by  dependence  on  preca- 
rious and  deficient  earnings,  249, 250. 
Weekly  wages  of  artisans  in  various 
parts  of  the  kingdom  from  1 800  to  1 836, 
251-254.  Circumstances  and  wages  of 
Spitalfields  weavers  investigated  by 
Dr.  Kay,  256-258.  Mr.  Felkin's  ex- 
cellent address  to  workmen  on  provi- 
dent habits,  259-261.  Weekly  earn- 
ings, Nottingham  weavers'  families, 
261  •262.  Wages  of  farm-servants 
and  labourers  in  various  parts  of 
Europe,  263. — (See  Working  Classes, 
Poor,  Servants.) 

—     In  cotton  mills,  i.  224-235.      In 
.  flax  mills,  i.  268,  269. 

In  Belgium,  i.  121.    In  Norway, 

i.  86.  In  Sweden,  i.  87.  In  Den- 
mark, i.  90.  In  Mecklenburg,  i.  91 . 
In  Wurtemburg,  i.  96.  In  Bavaria, 
i.  96.  In  France,  i.  104.  In  Hol- 
land, i.  114.    In  lielgium,  i.  121. 

Miserably  low  rate  of,  in  Saxony, 

ii.  199. 

Exorbitant  rate  of,  demanded  by 

emancipated  slaves  in  West  Indies ; 
not  practicable  by  them,  or  the  la 
bourers  and  artisans  of  England,  to 
fix  the  rate  of  wages,  iii.  430. 

Wales,  produce  of  the  land  is  not  half 
of  its  capability,  with  superior  cul- 
ture, i.  179. 

Wallace,  Mr.,  his  Five  Acts  for  relaxing 


restrictions  on  foreign  trade,  ii.  160, 
161. 

War,  injurious  to  foreign  trade,  ii.  93, 
145,  146. 

Advantages  that  would  have  fol- 
lowed from  avoidance  of  the  French 
and  American  wars,  iii.  119, 120. 
Expenditure. — Sums  expended  for 


the  army,  navy,  and  ordnance  service 
in  1 8 1 4 ;  amount  nearly  1 02  millions, 
ii.  331.  Consequent  exhaustion  and 
distress,  332.  National  defence  from 
1801  to  1830  cost  the  conntry  above 
1000  ipillions ;  table  of  expenditure 
for  army,  navy,  and  ordnance,  from 
1801  to  1836,  334.  Amount  of  loans 
and  subsidies  to  foreign  states  on  ac- 
count of  war,  from  1793  to  1814,  335- 
338. 

Financial  statement  showing  190 

years  of  peace  required  to  cancel  the 
debt  caused  by  24  years  of  war,  ii.  301 . 
Great  productiveness  of  legacy  duty 
importantly  assisted  in  defraying  ex- 
pense of  war,  ii.  317. 

War  and  peace  expenditure,  iii.  118, 
119. 

Surplus  profits  and  savings  s>val- 

lowed  up  by  public  expenditure 
during  war,  iii.  121. 

Rumous  state  of  finances  of  the 

kingdom  at  the  termination  of  the 
French  war,  ii.  286. 

Decrease  in  number  of  male  do- 
mestic servants  in  1821,  owing  to 
expense  of  war,  iii.  15. 

Great  diminution  of  consumption 

of  foreign  spirits  in  1812  attributable 
to  war,  iii.  58. 

War  of  the  French  Revolution,  expense 
of,  was  sustained  by  manufacturing 
skill  of  the  people,  i.  187. 

Warehousing  System.— Disadvantage- 
ous customs  regulations,  requiring 
immediate  payment  of  consumption 
dutios  on  importation,  previous  to 
1803;  warehousing  system  first  pro- 
posed by  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  in 
1733;  first  warehousing  act  passed, 
ii.  269,  270.  I>n^ress  of  improved 
svstem ;  fkcilities  and  concessions 
allowed  to  merchants  by  subsequent 
regulations,  270-275.  Present  system 
less  favourable  to  commerce  than  it 
is  capable  of  being  made,  275.  Pri- 
vilege of  warehousing  goods  \«ithout 
payment  of  duty  finit  extended  to 
Ireland  in  1824,  275.  List  of  ports  in 
the  United  Kingdom  to  which  it  is 
now  granted,  with  date  of  first  con- 
cession to  each,  275, 276.  Advantages 
of  warehousing  system  in  simplify-- 
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inn  cmtoiB'iioim 

Tf^iting  frftadulent  proeeediofs,  27«, 

m. 

Wcftlth.— CSm  AcramalaiiOB,  Pko- 
prrtjr,  InT««tlD»iiU.; 

Wf^vrr,  riv«v,  aecoafit  of  tnlBe  and 
Umnif*'  du«^  rrefriv«4,  lMOl-37,  ii.  19. 

Wf  if htii  and  M««saret. — PariiMncntary 
romfnitte**  in  17M,  to  invettifate  the 
fitiWj«Kn;  anr/tb«Y  in  1%14;  in  1818a' 
r.tfmm\imitm  appoinifd  to  remedy  evilfl 
fif  diffcrf'nt  numvn,  ii.  87.  Act  paaed 
In  \Hii  to cftablUh  aniformity,  ii.  88. 
I>*'«rription  of  th^  new 
Ii.  MM,  H9.  Mor^  perfret 
•duitti-d  in  1M3&,  ii.  89,  9<i.  Remaxka 
on  li<*«i»M  meaaare,  ii.  90.  All  local 
or  ruatfimary  meaaurea  and  weights 
atNilidhiHl.  Troy  weixht  retained  for 
wtiUmn  metala  and  predoos  atones, 
Ii .  90.  Nf^paaity  of  attention  to  fonm 
of  ni**aaurf  for  tfrain,  ii.  91. 

Want  of  uniformity  a  frreat  inoon- 

vcnli'nrp,  ii.  Nfi,  87.  Adberenoe  of 
til**  French  <i)uiukeepera  to  the  nae  of 
till*  old  modm,  ii.  87. 

Wp«t  Indies. — Quantities  of  sogar,  mo> 
la«M^,  rum,  coffer,  cocoa,  oimiento, 
i<x ported  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
111.  4Ub.  From  Antigtu  alone,  432. 
Slupe  Trade. — Petitions  and  motions 
In  parllam«'nt  againiit;  hill  for  abo> 
ll«hint(f  'ltfi>  Act  for  general  eman- 
ritiNtion,  427.  Numiwr  of  slaves 
wlioM'  oHncra  rvct'iv*n\  compensation 
from  the  ^^THUt^)(2^^  millions;  average 
rAt(>«  and  total  amounts,  428.  Number 
of  NlavfM  <<mAnripAt<'d  by  the  Act  of 
iH.M.'l.  rro|M)rtion  lH;longing  to  West 
IndlMN  and  othiir  colonins,  428.  Re- 
marks on  cinrumstances  connected 
with  th«*  rompi'nfiAtion.  420,430,431. 

lOnumcration  of  the  islands  and 

a(*ttlf*m<'ntN;  date  of  acquisition  of 
each;  situation;  population  of  each, 
while  and  coloured,  iii.  420,  421. 
ln)|Mirts,  exports,  422,  423.  Value  of 
Imports  and  exports;  shipping,  ton- 
natre,  424,  425. 

—  -  Value  of  exports  to,  ii.  102-105. 
HeninrkN  on  the  sugar  trade,  iii. 
l\H/A\},  40,  41. 

Whale  Usher y  of  New  South  Wales,  iii. 
372. 

Wheat,  extn«me  high  price  of  at  com- 
mencement of  present  century,  ii. 
243,  244. 

Quantities  imported  fi-om  foreign 

rountrieN,  from  IHOl  to  1H33,  i.  146, 
147. 

Quantity  imported  from  Ireland, 

ii.84. 


WiDa.  Hsmber  «£,  pnwd  in  G^llC|  7 


imtke 
184:.iiL64. 


Britam  and  irelaad,  :fl4I-;44l,^ 
duties  thexeos,  in.  CI. 
-^—  Jdoie  rreJMA 


eanal  that  of 
whole  of  tke  United 

Holland 
rdadre  qnantitj  of 
than  England,  iiL  M. 

Great  decreaae  in 

somption  attzifaotable 
duties,  iii.  €3. 

RelitiTe  eonsumpti 

exceeds  70  timea  that  of  ^e  UaiHi 
Kingdom;  b  altogether  denied  to  thi 
working  man  by  exeeasiTe  datks: 
excellent  French' wine  might  be  pM- 
fitablv  sold  at  sixpence  per  bottIe,BL 
62.  Quantity  made  in  Fianee,  O. 
Excessive  duty  on  French  wines,  by 
treaty  of  Methnen,  in  1703,  gicady 
reduced ;  amount  of  oonsunption  ia 
^island,  63. 

Of  the  Cane'  of  Good  Hope,  pio- 

doce  of,  and  demand  for,  hais  not  ful- 
filled expectation,  iii.  3^5,  386. 

might  be  produced    in   Australia 

sufficient  for  consumption  of  the 
colony  and  for  exportation,  iii.  3T3. 

Wool,  British,  impolitic  prohibition  of 
exporting  it,  i.  189,  190.  Quantity 
produced,  i.  198-200.  British  long 
combing  wool  superior  in  quality  to 
foreign,  i.  200.  Coarser  wool  pro- 
duced by  enlai^ged  size  of  improved 
breeds,  202. 

Large  importations  from   India; 

extensive  and  good  pasturage  for 
sheep  in  India,  iii.  345. 

Continually  increasing  importation 

of  foreign  wool ;  no  means  for  ascer- 
taining amount  of  domestic  produce, 
111.  85. 

Woollen  Manufacture. — (See  Manufac- 
ture.) 

Working  classes,  comparative  condi- 
tion of,  at  different  periods,  indicated 
by  amount  of  consumption  of  tea, 
coffee,  sugar,  iii.  49.  Resort,  when 
depressed  by  reduced  means,  to  sti- 
mulating drink,  which  accounts  for 
excise  revenue  undergoing  no  dimi- 
nution, even  in  periods  of  long  con- 
tinued distress,  49. 

Dwellings  of,  not  improved  equally 
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vith  those  of  middle  classes,  iil  4,  5. 

Superior  state  of,  in  Sheffield,  ill  6. 

^'fameased  amount  of  comfort  amoncr, 

rovkin«  classes  injuriously  affected  by 
iBtxoduction  of  new  machinery,  i.  124, 
IK.  Suggestion  of  expedient  for  pro- 
Tffinff  unemployed  widi  work,  i.  126. 
^  Aavantages  of  improved  condition 
«^  to  tliemselyes  and  employers,  iii. 

-—  fifterease  of  working  classes  inhabi- 
tfaw  nted  dwellings,  lii.  12. 

^—  jbnptrovement  in  manners  and 
kaibits. — (See  Manners.)  Great  im- 
portance and  influence  of  working 
rlinsns  as  to  their  state  of  education, 
iii.  251,  252. 

—  PriTation  and  misery  of,  at  com- 
menoement  of  present  century,  ii. 
84S,  244. 

—  Want  of  providence  often  imputed 
to  the  poor  by  the  rich  who  cannot 
appreciate  the  trials  which  poverty 
*-"  to  undergo,  ii.  258, 269. 


Working  classes  deprived  of  newspapers 
before  reduction  of  stamps,  iii.  307. 

Wine  altogetlier   denied  to  the 

working  man  by  excessive  duties, 
iii.  62. 

Left  in  ignorance,  are  subject  to 

the     designs   of    demagogues,   iii. 
256. 

Remarks  on   the   complaint  of 

surplus  population,  iii.  256,  &c. 

in  Ireland,  principally  want  steady 

market  for  labour,  ii.  30. 
In  Saxony,  wretched  condition  of, 

ii.  199. 

(See  wages.       Spitalfields  wea- 

versj 

Woven  fabrics,  iii.  78-85. 
Wyse,  Mr.,   M.P.,  his  labours  in  the 
cause  of  national  education,  iii.  255. 

Yorkshire,  woollen  manul^ture,  1 200. 

Young,  Arthur,  remarkable  description 
of  me  "  infernal "  road,  in  his  time, 
between  Preston  and  Wigan,  ii. 
15. 
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I. 
The  PENNY  CYCLOPEDIA  of  the  SOCIETY  for  the  DIFFUSION  of 

USEFUL  KNOWLEDGE. 

This  important  work,  which  has  been  in  coarse  of  publication  during  11 
years,  under  the  direction  of  one  editor,  will  be  completed  in  27  volumes,  in 
December,  1843.  Twenty-five  volumes  are  already  published,  at  Is.  6d.  each 
volume,  bound  in  cloth.  The  price  of  the  complete  work  so  bound  will  be 
10/. ;  and,  half-bound  in  russia,  in  14  volumes,  12  guineas. 

The  name  of  the  Penny  Cyclopffidia  was  derived  ftt>m  its  original  issue  in  a 
weekly  sheet,  when  a  work  of  much  less  magnitude  was  contemplated.  A 
work  of  14,000  pages  was  not  in  the  first  instance  proposed.  From  its  com- 
mencement it  has  been  supported  by  a  great  body  of  contributors,  eminent 
in  their  respective  departments ;  and  its  articles,  in  many  of  the  great  branches 
of  knowledge,  are  regarded  as  authorities,  and  have  acquired  celebrity  wherever 
the  English  language  is  read.  The  character  of  Uie  work  has  gradually,  there- 
fbre,  surmounted  tne  prejudices  which  were  excited  in  some  quarters  by  its 
title ;  and  the  word  **  penny"  is  now  received  as  indicative  only  of  its  extreme 
cheapness.  Every  article  in  the  work  is  an  original  contribution,  paid  for  at 
a  rate  to  secure,  as  far  as  payment  is  concerned,  the  highest  talent  and  know- 
ledge,'not  only  of  this  country,  but  of  foreign  states.  T^e  literary  expenditure 
alone  upon  each  volume  has  exceeded  12U0/.,  making  a' total  of  33,000/.  In 
addition,  the  work  is  fully  illustrated  with  wood-cuts,  tlie  cost  of  which  has 
amounted  to  more  than  8000/. — making  a  total  cost  for  literature  and  art  of 
more  than  40,000/.  The  Penny  Cyclopaedia  may,  therefore,  as  a  standard 
work,  enter  into  competition  in  the  great  essentials  of  fulness  and  accuracy 
with  any  existing  cyclopaedia,  whatever  may  be  its  cost.  It  is  especially 
valuable  as  a  work  of  reference,  as  all  the  arts  and  sciences  are  to  be  found 
*<^rding  to  their  subdivisions  in  the  alphabetical  arrangement,  and  vet  the 
■objects  are  so  treated  that  the  general  principles  and  mats  involved  in  each 
article  may  be  traced  in  connexion  with  other  cognate  articles. 

U. 

The  PICTORIAL  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND;  being  a  History  of  the 
^wple  as  well  as  a  History  of  the  Kingdom.  Illustrated  with  many  hundred 
^pod-cuts  of  Monumental  Records,  Coins,  Civil  and  Military  Costume, 
-'^iQestic  Buildings,  Furniture  and  Ornaments,  Cathedrals  and  other  Works 
of  Architecture,  Sports  and  other  Illustrations  of  Manners,  Mechanical  In- 
y^ntions.  Portraits  of  Eminent  Persons,  and  remarkable  Historical  Scenes.  By 
^l!K)R6E  L.  CRAIK  and  CHARLES  MACFARLANE,  assisted  by  other 
^atributors. 

«Q  four  volumes  super-royal  8vo,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  price  4/.  16«., 
or  arranged  in  six  volumes  at  the  same  price. 

Iq  the  advertisement  to  the  concluding  volume  of  the  above  work  the 
editor  states,  that  "  the  whole,  if  printed  in  the  manner  of  the  Oxford  edition 
of  Burnet's  '  History  of  His  Own  Times,'  would  make  thirty-five  such  octavo 
volumes  as  those  of  that  work,  containing  about  foiir  hundred  and  fifty  pages 

.  eich."  NotwiUistanding  the  extent  of  this  work,  which,  after  all,  is  very 
linaited  when  we  consider  the  great  variety  of  detail  to  be  embraced,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  devote  a  much  larger  proportionate  space  to  the  history  of 
the  most  recent  period.  The  present  work,  therefore,  terminates  with  the 
conclusion  of  the  reign  of  George  II.  But  a  continuation  was  immediately 
eommenced  under  the  title  of  *  The  Pictorial  History  of  England  during  the 
reign  of  George  III.,'  in  which  the  progress  of  I.egi8lation,  Institutions,  Arts, 

Literature,  and  the  Condition  of  Society  in  all  its  departments,  as  well  as  the 

progress  of  events,  is  pursued,  as  far  as  possible,  after  the  same  plan,  and  by 

Uie  same  authors. 

in. 

The  PICTORIAL  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND  during  the  REIGN  of 
GEORGE  III.:  being  a  History  of  the  People  as  well  as  a  Historv  of  the 
Kingdom.  Illustrated  with  several  hundred  Wood-cuts.  By  GEORGE  L. 
CRAIK  and  CHARLES  MACFARLANE,  assisted  by  other  Contributors. 
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